THE 


“TATIONAL 


REVIE W. 


MARCH, 1888. 
DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. By MATTHEW ARNOLD 
MEDICAL SCIENCE IN RELATION TO HOMCEOPATHY. By R. B.C.. 
CORYAT’S CRUDITIES' By M. H. DIMSDALE. 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE: A REPLY. By Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT . 
WHO ARE “THE ENGLISH PEOPLE”? By “AN ENGLISHMAN” 
FREE TRADE AND THE ECONOMISTS. By C. A. CRIPPS 


PLAIN FACTS ABOUT IRELAND. By Hon. GEORGE C. BRODRICK, 
Warden of Merton College, Oxford . 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR CYPRUS. By ULICK RALPH BURKE, M.A. 


A PURIFIED BRITISH SENATE: I—THE “STATUS QUO.” 
By Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, MP. . 


POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


CORRESPONDENCE :—Computsory Emicration or Enciise Paursers to WEsTERN 
Avstratia (Ricnarp VarLey).—Rertirinc Pensions ror THE CiEercy (Rev. H. 


Gores Moraan).—Curgency anp Prices (Caarues Winson) 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 8.W. 


Parts: Lrsrarre GALIGNANI. MELBOURNE 

New Yorx: Tue InTerNaTIonaL SypNnEy  cnonos Rosertson. 
News Company. ADELAIDE ee 

Catcoutta: W. Tuacker & Cc . A. Kramers. 

Berm: Asner & Co. Rorraxpa 5. G. Rossers. 


Price 2s. 6d.]| [AU rights reserved. 


The Iron, Wire, Wire-Rope & Fencing Company 
ESTABLISHED 1855. ; 


D. ROW ELI. & CO., 
Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s Offices. Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. 


ROWELL’S Patent “ECONOMIC” WIRE FENCING, 


WITH 


PATENT DIAGONAL BRACE. 


THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN WIRE FENCING DURING RECENT YEARS. 


GROWING IN COMBINES 
PUBLIC FAVOUR ECONOMY WITH 
EVERY DAY. EFFICIENCY. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER FROM EMINENT ENGINEERING FIRM. ; 
“We have fixed your Diagonal Braces, and have strongly recommended their use. We think you have 


made a very substantial improvement in Fencing. 


ROWELL’S UNCLIMBABLE WROUGHT IRON FENCES. 


Deer Park Fencing. Lies Continuous Iron Fencing 
mit and Gates. 


an = as 
. Rabbit Warren Fencing. 


—z lron Hurdles. 


en ind 
Wire Netting. — Tree Guards and Gates. 
Write for Priced Catalogue to 


D. ROWELL & CO., 2, Poet’s Corner, Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered by 
Special Act, 16 Vict. cap. 53. 


This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Fund 
belong to the Members. pie, pilus Funds 


— year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
nuses have been declared. 


The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Surplus Funds already appropriated exceed £1,000,000, 
It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £240,287, 
An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,136,846. 
And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,409,966, 
Policies absolutely indisputable after fi i 
an wre Bey P ter five years, provided the age of the Assured 
Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 
No yr vl for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 
Assurers under the Temprrance Scueme are placed in a separate Section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 
LOANS on FREEHOLDs, LEAsEHOLDs, and other Sxecuzities considered. 


Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Keturns, &c., 
can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Manager and Secretary. 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co.'s New Books. 


ENTY-FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 

THE STATESMAN’ $"\ YEAR-BOOK FOR THE YEAR 1888. A Statistical 
and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. Revised after Official Returns. 
Edited by J. Scorr Ketriex, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

LETTERS OF GENERAL C. G. GORDON TO HIS SISTER, M. A. 
GORDON. Crown 8vo. [in a few days. 

E DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S 

COLLECTED EDITION “OF DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS. Uniform with the ‘‘ Collected Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” &c. In Five 
Volumes. Globe 8vo., 5s. each. To be published in Monthly Volumes. 


Vol. I. Miscellaneous Essays. . [In March. Vol. III. St. Anselm. 
Vol. II, — and other Essays. | Vol. IV. Spenser. | Vol. V. Bacon, 


NEW NOVEL OF POEMS BY MR. J. RUSSELL LOWELL. 
HEARTSEASE "AND RUE. By James Russert Lowett. Crown 8vo. 


[Jmmediately. 


Volume I. Ready March 2nd. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


“TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN: 


Under the above title Messrs. Macmillan & Co. beg to announce a series of Short Biographies, not designed 
to be a complete roll of famous Statesmen, but to present in historic order the lives and work of those lead 
actors in our affairs who by their direct influence have left an abiding mark on the policy, the institutions, an 
the position of Great Britain among States. 

The following list of subjects is the result of careful selection. The great movements of national history 
are made to follow one another in a connected course, and the series is intended to form a continuous narrative 
of English freedom, order, and power. The volumes as follow are in the Press or in preparation :— 

William the | os eee By Epwarp A. FREE- | Oliver Cromwell. By Frepreric Harrison, 
man, D.C.L., LL.D. [ March. we IIt. By H. D. Trattu. 


Henry II. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. — By Joun Mor.er. 
Edward I. By F. Yorx Powe tt. Re , oe By Joun Morter. 
Henry VII. By James GarrpNER. | Sitt By Joux Morey. 

Wolsey. By Professor M. CrricHTon. [May. | Peel. By J. R. TuursFiE.p. 


Elizabeth. By the Dean or Sr. Paut’s. F 

CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS. Edited by Rev. Atrrep Arncer, M.A., Canon 
of Bristol, Editor of the “ Essays of Elia,” &e. 2Vols. Globe 8vo. 10s. [Jmmediately. 

LIFE IN COREA. By W. R. Cartzs, F.R.G.S., H.M. Vice-Consul at Shanghai, 
and formerly H.M. Vice-Consul in Corea. With Illustrations, 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

WEALTH AND PROGRESS. A Critical Examination of the Wages Question 


and its Economic Relation to Social Reform. By Grorce Gunton. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST DISESTA. 
BLISHMENT. With an Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. By 
RounDELL, Eart or SELBOoRNE. Fourth and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS. By Pair Lararcuz. 2 vols. Globe 


8vo., 12s. (Immediately. 
A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, AND OTHER TALES. By J. H. Suorr- 
HOUSE, Author of ‘* John Inglesant,” ‘‘ Sir Percival,” &e Crown 8vo., 6s. (Immediately. 


THE SECOND SON. By Mrs. Ouipnant, Author of ‘‘ The Curate in Charge,” 


‘© A Country Gentleman,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
“* Of ‘The Second Son’ it may be said that it ranks among Mrs. Oliphant’s best books; it is inferior to none of them in that illusiog 


of reality which it is her special gift to produce. To read one of her stories of country life is to be living for the time amid the scenes 
and in the society she is describing.”—St. James's Gazette. 


PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of‘ A Roman Singer,” “Mr. 


Isaacs,” ‘* Marzio’s Crucifix,” ** Zoroaster,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


“ Altogether ‘ Paul Patoff’ is one of the freshest and most original books that have been published for some time.”—Saturday Review. 
“ Did space permit we should like much to quote many wise passages in this delightful book.” —Academy. 


THE NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 8vols. Crown 8vo. 381s. 6d. 


“A daring outline and fine workmanship gives this novel a claim to more than ordinary attention. . We have Loe of fine 
workmanship ; and ‘ The New Antigone’ is full of evidence that we stand in the presence of a finished author.’ "—The Ti 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 341. For MARCH. Price 1s. The Number contains: 


1.—-CHRIS. By W.E. Norris. Chapters X.—XII. | 6.—-THE REVERBERATOR. By Henry James. 
2.—_THOMAS MOORE. By George Sarntssury. I, IV. 
3.—RIGHT AND WRONG. By Ernest Myers. | 7.--THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA. 


4._-THE BIED OF DAWNING. 8.—_THE PROFESSION OF LETTERS. 
5.—THE SPANISH COLLEGE in BOLOGNA. | 9.-EUROPE AND MAROCCO. By Hanop A. 
By Epwarp ARMSTRONG. PERRY. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C 
a 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NOW READY, Large Gini iii cloth, 6s. 
The GOVERNMENT YEAR-BOOK: 


A RECORD OF THE FORMS AND METHODS OF GOVERNMENT 
IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, HER COLONIES, & FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1888. 


With an Introduction on the Diffusion of Popular Government over the Surface of the Globe, and 
on the Nature and Extent of International Jurisdictions. 


To which is added a Review of the Chief Occurrences affecting National and International Governmenis 
during the Past Year, 


Edited by LEWIS SERGEANT, Author of “‘ New Greece,” ‘“ England’s Policy,” &c. 


STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY. 


THE ETHIC OF FREETHOUGHT: a Selection of Essays and Lectures. By Prof. 
KARL PEARSON, M.A. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


‘ ** Are characterized by much learning, much keen and forcible thinking, and a fearlessness of denunciation 
and exposition.” —Scotsman. 


A NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” JUST READY. $ 


THE GOTHS. By Henry BRADLEY. 


Maps and Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


CHALDEA. By Zename A Racozin. IRELAND. By the Hon. Emmy Lawtzss. 
' “Full of fascinating interest and remarkable ability.” | Second Edition. 
—Scottish Leader. ** This clear and temperate narrative.” —Spectator. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


READY MARCH 12. 
DR. SAMUEL COX’S FOURTH SERIES OF 


“"RmxXPOsITiOoONn s.-?’’ 


Price 7s. 6d. Uniform in style with the preceding volumes. 
(This Volume completes the Series.) 


INSPIRATION AND THE BIBLE: an Inquiry. By Roserr Horton, M.A., late Fellow of 
‘ New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. [Just ready. 


THIRD, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. By Laurence Hutton. Crown 8vo., Illustrated 
’ Cover, 2s. 6d. 


** Abounds with interesting facts concerning the residence of famous men in the capital.”—Daily News. 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN NOVEL. 
MORE THAN HE BARGAINED FOR. By J. R. Hurcuison. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


“On the surface of the work there are signs of real cleverness and power, and a keen and loving observation 
of nature expresses itself tersely, yet with abundant warmth, colour, and motion.’’—Whitehall Review. 


The CENTURY for MARCH contains an Article on BISMARCK 
and HIS POLICY, with Two PORTRAITS; “The Escape from Libby 
Prison,” Illustrated ; “Some Pupils of Liszt,’’ Illustrated; “ Life 
on the Great Lonely Plains,’ Illustrated; and a Richly Illustrated 

. Paper on Salisbury Cathedral. Price 1s. 4d. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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UNS VV 


EDITED BY JOHN H. INGRAM. 


Crown 8vo; 3s. 6d. each. 
ALREADY ISSUED :— 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By Mathilde Blind. 
GEORGE SAND. 


By Bertha Thomas. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


E ONTE By Helen Zimmern. 
MILY BR , 


asa By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
MARY L ‘ 


By Anne Gilchrist. 
MARGARET FULLER. 


ELIZABETH —_ By Julia Ward Howe. 


By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 


By Vernon Lee. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


By Mrs. Fenwick Miller. 

MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT GODWIN. 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
RACHEL. ; 


By Mrs. A. Kennard. 
MADAME ;:ROLAND. 


SUSANNA WESLEY By Mathilde Blind. 


By Eliza Clarke. 


MARGARET OF ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF 
NAVARRE. 


MRS. SIDDONS. 
MADAME DE STAEL. 


HANNAH MORE. 
[In the press.] By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
By Mrs. A. Kennard. 


By Bella Duffy. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. S.W. 
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Ww. H. SMITH & SON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE 


RATIWAY BOOKSTALLIS. 


1,—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Suita & Son’s numerous 
Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It 
affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that 
there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots a Subscriber may 
be transferred free of charge. ; 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depét where their names are registered, 
but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot 
at which they obtain their books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a 
Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of 
Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange 
once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a 
— may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete 

ets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depdt, will be entitled 
only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; 
similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the London Termini become subject to the 
London Regulations. See Terms below, Section No. I. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that 
much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the 


Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to 
exchange. 


I—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 


6 Months. 12 Months. 
Fer One Volume at a time a ai hii ait -- £012 0 £1 1 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of subscription.) 
For Two Volumes atatime ... ‘ai ‘aa a —— | a ans 1ll 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription.) 
For Four Volumes at atime ... ie ‘ina vo ae 1 3 0 ii 220 
For Eieut 9” ~ sh = pe oie =~ ae aes 38 3 0 
For FIrreEen ,, - aoe oe ii oe ae a — 5 5 0 
II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For One Volume at a time sia cid si a ee : £ ie £1 1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes at atime ... ain eee pe dais 017 6 = 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Taree Volumes at a time... sie jie jis cae 1 8 @0 ‘i 220 
For Four ” .” son dail on ci aes 18 0 “a 210 0 
For Srx a a — a ‘elk le a 115 0 ‘is 3 3 0 
For TWELVE ,, wa ee ii ae sa 3 0 0 5 5 0 
III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 
6 Months. 12 Months 
For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time ine a 0 £9 
For Turrty-Srx ‘s ‘a ee oe ac 2s 14 2 6 
For Forry-E1¢ut ~- - rom a ow ma § 18 16 0 
For Sixty a ai ia a a ae 23 9 O 
For SEVENTy-Two ” . a ais im a. 2 28 2 0 
For E1enty-Four a 18 0 0 82 15 0 


99 one _ eee 

For every additional Twelve Volwmes, £4 12s. 6d. 

TreRms for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information, cam 
be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can be had at any Bookstall, or post free upon application to 186, Strand. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
GUIDES TO WINTER RETREATS. 


FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, | Hyeres, Cannes, Nice, Mentone. Maps. Post 8v0, 

Brittany, the Seine and Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, 78. 6d. 
iarritz, Pau, and the Pyrenees. Maps. 7s. 6d. | HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, the Alps of 

HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part II.: Central Savoy and Piedmont, Davos, &c. The Italian 
and Southern France, Auvergne, the Rhone and Lakes and Part of Dauphiné. Maps and Plans. 
Saone, Provence, Nimes, Arles, Marseilles, Toulon, | In Two Parts. Post 8vo. 10s. 

ITALY. 

HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, HANDBOOK—ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
the Italian Lakes, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Padua, New and thoroughly Revised Edition. Maps and 
— “oe Ravenna, Genoa, the Riviera, &c. Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. Just out, 

Pa Soe oe HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY, Naples and 
its Environs, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius ; 

HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY,_Florence, Sorrento; Capri, &c.; Amalfi, Pestum, Pozzuoli, 
Lucca, Tuscany, Umbria, the }Marches, and the Capua, Taranto, Bari; Brindisi and the Roads 
late Patrimony of St. Peter. Maps and Plans. from Rome to Naples. Maps and Plans. Post 
Post 8vo. 10s. | 8vo. 10s. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN, SYRIA, &c. 
HANDBOOK—MEDITERRANEAN: forming | HANDBOOK—GREECE, the lonian Islands, 


a complete Guide to its principal Islands, Cities, | Continental Greece, Athens, the Peloponnesus, the 
Sea-ports, Harbours, &c., for Travellers and | Islands of the Agean Sea, Albania, Thessaly, and 
Yachtsmen. Second Edition, Revised. With 50 | Macedonia. Maps, Plans, and Views. Post 8vo. 
Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 20s. | 24s. 

HANDBOOK — ALGERIA AND TUNIS, | HANDBOOK—EGYPT, the Course of the 


Algiers, Constantine, Oran, the Atlas Range, ic. | Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, 
A New Edition. Mapsand Plans. Post 8vo. ; 10s. | the Pyenatie, — Thebes, the Suez Canal, the 
HANDBOOK—SPAIN, the Castiles, the | Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the Fyoom, fc. 
Basque Provinces, Leon, the Asturias, Galicia, | ee eras oe ro rust out 
Eetenndare, Andaincin, Ronda, Granada, Marcia, ‘ 
alencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, the Balearic i " 
Islands, &c. &c. New Edition. Maps and Plans. | HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, Syria, Pales 
Post 8vo. 20s. [In a few days | tine, Sinai, Edom, the Syrian Deserts, Jerusalem, 
. . | Petra, Damascus, and Palmyra. Maps and Plans. 
HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, | Post 8vo. 20s. 
Cintra, Madeira, the Azores, the Canary Islands, | ‘ 
&e. &. A New and thoroughly Revised Edition, | *,* Handbook Travelling Map of Pales- 
with Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 12s. [Just out. tine. Inacase, 12s. 


INDIA. 
With Maps, complete in 4 vols., Post 8vo. ; 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS AND RESIDENTS IN BRITISH INDIA. 
By E. B. EASTWICK, C.B., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
I, BOMBAY. Map. lis. | Il. MADRAS. Map. lis. | Ill. BENGAL. Map. 20s. 
IV. THE PANJAB. Maps. lis. 


COMPANIONS TO THE HANDBOOKS. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY; | THE HANDBOOK OF PAINTING.—The 

English, French, and German. A small oblong | German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. Based on 

™ volume, bound in leather. l6mo. 6s. the Handbook of Kugler. Third Edition, revised 

*,* This work contains a large number of colloquial and in part re-written. By J.A. Crowe. With 60 
words and expressions especially adapted to the require- Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 24s. 


a a ts Ree S oe | SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF 
| 
| 


. CHRISTIAN ART. By the late Lord Linpsar 
HANDBOOK TRAVEL TALK ; English, (Earl of Crawford and ye ne tovon § New Edition. 
French, German, and Italian. New and Revised 


= 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 24s. 
Edition. 16mo. 3s. 6d | 
CIETY in ROME ARS. | SYMBOLS AND EMBLEMS OF EARLY 
as We. ‘hon ee ee ee = ee a, By — 
Cambri i INING. i Examples derived from Pain‘ 
Collen? i en Se ings, Miniatures, feletantn, &. Crown8vo. 12s. 
THE HANDBOOK OF PAINTING.—The | THE CICERONE; or, Art Guide to Paint- 


Italian Schools. Based on the Handbook of Kugler. ing in Italy. For the Use of Travellers. By Dr. 
Originally edited by the late Sir Cuar.zs L. Easr- JacoB BURCKHARDT. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LAKE, R.A. A New Editi ised, enlarged, and 

in great part re-written, 6 as to incorporate the | LANDSCAPE IN ART, before the Days of 
results of all the most recent discoveries. By Sir Claude and Salvator. By Jos1an GILBERT, Author 
A. Henry Layarp, G.C.B. With nearly 200 Illus- of “*Cadore ; or, Titien’s Country,” &c. With 141 


trations. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 30s. i Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Atpemarte STREET. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life 
OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. With 9 Litho- 
bs phic Plates (seven coloured), and one hundred 
= wings on Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 


Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent 
Scientific Researches. Fifth Edition. With 14 


Illustrations ; Maps, Charts, Sections, and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms 
OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, and on the Use of 
cloidal Curves in — with the Motions of 
Planets, Comets, &c., and of Matter projected from 
ag - With 161 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo., 


The Orbs Around Us: Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. Third Edition, 
with Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s, 


Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed a.p. 1639 to the Transit of 
4.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882), including an 
Account of the Successes achieved Dec. 1874, and a 
Note on the Results obtained by the British Expe- 
ditions ; with 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 38 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Studies of Venus-Transits: an Investi- 


—_ of the Circumstances of the Transits of 
enus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 
Plates. 8vo., 5s. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours: Fami- 


iar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Pheno- 
mena, &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


Chance and Luck: a Discussion of the 
Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on 
Poker ard Martingales. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Moon: Her Motions, Aspect, 
SCENERY, AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. With 
many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 


New Star Atlas for the Library, the 
SCHOOL, AND THE OBSFRVATORY, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with I'wo Index-Plates). With an 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, Illustrated 
by 9 Diagrams. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 
STUDENTS, in Twelve Circular Maps, showin 

6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebule, &c. Fo 

and Cheaper Edition, with Two Index-Plates. 

Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


The Universe of Stars: Researches into, 
and New Views respecting the Constitution of the 
Heavens. Second Edition, with 22 Charts (4 
Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy ; with 
an Appendix containing Hints for Young Telesco- 


pists. With 47 Woodcuts. Feap. Svo., 1s. 6d. 
Elementary Physical Geography. With 
iagrams. 


33 Maps, Woodcuts, and Di Feap. 8vo., 
1s. 6d 


THE 


““ KNOWLEDGE ” 


LIBRARY. 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


How to Play Whist, with the Laws and 
Etiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Fort; 
fully-annotated Games. By “Five or C1Luss” 
(Ricnarp A. Proctor). Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Correct 
Play, according to the latest Developments. B: 


“ Fivg or Ciuss” (Ricwarp A. Proctor). 
16mo. 1s. 


The Poetry of Astronomy: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an Easy 


Guide to a Knowledge of the Star Groups, in 12 
age, Bigs. By Ricuarp A. Procror. perial 
0., 5s. 


Strength and Happiness. With 9 Illus- 


trations. By Ricuwarp A. Proctor. ,Crown 
Svo., 5s. 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty-eight 
Sun-Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four Zodiacal 


Maps and other Drawings. By RicHarp A. Proc- 
Tor. Demy 4to., 5s. 


The Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Sky, week by week, in Twenty-four Hourly Maps. 
By Ricuagp A. Proctor. Crown 4to., 2s. 6d. 


Nature Studies. Reprinted from ‘‘ Know- 


ledge.”” By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
Tuomas Foster, Epwarp CLopp, and RICHARD 
A. Procror. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
** KNowLepDGe.”” By Epwarp CLopp, ANDREW 
Witson, THomas Foster, A. C. Bunrarp, and 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown §vo., 6s. 


Rough Ways Made Smooth: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By Ricnanp 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Our Place Among Infinities: a Series of 
Essays contrasting our Little Abode in Space and 
Time with the Intinities around us. By RicHarp 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: a Series of 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. By 
Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By Richard 


A. Procror. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By 


Ricwarp A. Procror. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Vols. I. and II. Now Ready. 


To be completed in Eight Quarterly Volumes, small 4to., cloth, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. each. 
THE 


HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSRALL. 


With Notes and Introductions to each Play by F. A. MarsHatt and other Shakespearean Scholars, 
and nearly 600 ILLusTRATIONS by GoRDON BROWNE. 


** Edited in a, really good workmanlike manner, and beautifully printed. Mr. Gordon Browne’s [Illustrations 
are amongst the most perfect things of the kind that we have ever seen.””—St. James’s Gazette, 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, 49 ann 50, Oxp Batmey. 


Just Published. Price, bound, 7s., with Index; without Index, 5s. 


LHe ROYAL KADHNDAF 


AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, FOR ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND THE COLONIES, 


FOR THE YEAR 1888. 
CORRECTED AT THE RESPECTIVE OFFICES. 
CONTENTS : 
House of Peers, House of Commons, Sovereigns and Rulers of States of Europe, Orders of Knight- 
hood ; Science and Art Department ; Queen’s Household ; Government Offices, Mint, Customs, Inland 
Revenue, Post Office; Foreign Ministers and Consuls, Queen’ s Consuls Abroad ; Naval Department, 
Navy List; Army Department, Army List; Law Courts, Police; Ecclesiastical Department, Clergy 
List ; Foundation Schools, Literary Institutions, City of London, Banks, Insurance Companies, 
Railway Companies, Hospitals and Institutions, Charities, Miscellaneous Institutions; Scotland, 
Ireland, India, and the Colonies ; and other useful information. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE. 
Just Published. 8vo., Cloth. Price 10s. 6d., or Bound, 12s. 


THe INDIA DIST: 
CIVIL AND MILITARY. 


ISSUED BY PERMISSION OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL. 
JsULY 1isses. 
CONTENTS. 


CIVIL.—Gradation Lists of Civil Service, Bengal, Madras and Bombay. Civil Annuitants. Legis- 
lative Council, Ecclesiastical Establishments, Educational, Public Works, Judicial, Marine, 
Medical, Land Revenue, Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Registration and 

Railway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, &c. &c. 

MILITARY.—Gradation List of the General and Field Officers (British and Local) of the three 

Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-General’s and Quartermasters-General’s Offices, Army 

Commissariat Departments, British Troops serving in India (including Royal Artillery, Royal 


d Engineers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of Native Regiments, Commander- 
P 

| in-Chief and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Depart- 

P ments, Punjaub Frontier Force, Military Departments of the three Presidencies, Veterinary 
Departments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, Lists of Retired Officers of 

? the three Presidencies. 

, HOME.—Departments of the Office of the Secretary of State, Coopers Hill College, List of Selected 
Candidates for the Civil and Forest Services, Indian Troop Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael and St. George. Order of 


Precedence in India. Regulations for Admission to Civil Service. Regulations for Admission 
of Chaplains. Civil Leave Code and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code—relating to the 
Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Rules for the Indian Medical Service. Furlough and 
; Retirement Regulations of the Indian Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Regulations. 
Salaries of Staff Officers. Regulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. 


WITH COMPLETE INDEX. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, Publishers to the India Office. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK ON TRAVEL IN CHINA. 
THROUGH THE YANG-TSE GORGES; 
Or, Trade and Travel in Western China. 

By ARCHIBALD J. LITTLE, F.R.G.S., of Ichang. 

With Map, 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Trade with China—Shanghai to Ichang—Environs of Ichang—Through the Gorges—Chung-King and its 
Neighbourhood—Life in Szechuen—Missionaries—Physiography of the Yang-tse Valley—Opening of the Upper 


Yang-tse to Foreign Trade, &c. 


HISTORY OF PORTUGAL. 
From the Commencement of the Monarchy to the Reign of Alfonzo III. 
By EDWARD McMURDO. 


Compiled from Portuguese Histories. 


Demy 8vo., cloth, 21s. 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL DAIRY FARMING. 
By H. UPTON. 
Crown 8vo., boards, 2s. 


Conrents:—Breed of .Cows—Farm Buildings—Crops—Manure—Food--Milk—Cream—Butter—Analysis— 
Estimates—Management—Tables— Machines and Utensils—Appendix. 


SAVAGE 


LONDON: 


Lights and Shadows of Riverside Character and Queer Life in London Dens. 
By HENRY KING. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


** Mr. King writes with dramatic power, and with the eye of a close observer of humble life. . . 
make a very interesting volume, which deserves more than an ordinary measure of success.” 


- His sketches 
—Scotsman. 


LAND AND WORK: 


An Examination into the Depression of the Agricultural, Manufacturing, and Commercial Industries 


of the United Kingdom. 


With a Proposal for the Union of the Agricultural Interest. 


By WARNEFORD MOFFATT. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


NOW READY. Price ls. 


The MARCH NUMBER of 


HAAR PER’S MAGAZIN EF. 


CONTENTS: 
PART III. OF WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


IN FAR 


“LAST SCENE in HAMLET.” 


Crosson, from the Painting by Barsupo. (Frontispiece.) 


MODERN SPANISH ART. By Epwarp Bowen | 


PRESCOTT. 
22 Illustrations. From Photographs by G. Ninci and Stuani, 
Schemboche, Borelli, Felici, Tuminello, and La Iberia Societa 
* Fotografica, Rome. 


A VISIT to a COLONIAL ESTATE. By | 


FREDERICK 8. DANIEL. 
7 Illustrations. Froma ey by G. 
ings by Alonzo Chappel, W. 
THE zIeet PIRE. 
Dorr. 
CANADIAN VOYAGEUES on the SAGUE- 
NAY. By C. H. Farnuam 
15 Illustrations. Drawn by ‘Howard Pyle, A. B. Frost, C. Gra- 
am, and 
STUDIES of the GREAT WEST. I. —A Far 
and Fair Country. By CuarLes DupLEY WARNE 
With Map. (Based upon a Map in the Railway a. Chicago. 
By permission.) 
OGHRISTENING. A Poem. By GrorcE Parsons 
LaTHROP. 
A DITTY to DOTTY DIMPLE. A Poem. By 


CuaRLEs HENRY WEBB. 


Cook, and Draw- 
L. Sheppard, A Hughson Hawley. 


A Poem. By Jutia C, R. 


Engraved by ; 


LOCHABER. 


In sIGurT of the TOWN of COCKER- 
TH. A Sonnet. By WrnL1aM WorpsworTs. 
Ww ‘the Tasioation Drawn by Alfred Parsons. 


ALITTLE SWISS SOJOURN. 


By W1LLiam Dean Howe Lis. 


Second Paper. 


6 Illustrations. Drawn by C. S. Reinhart. ; 
MERE POCHETTE. A Story. By Saran Orne 
JEWETT. 


AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. By Anna Lacrens 
AN sw ENGLAND VAGABOND. 


WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
IN the RED ROOM. A Story. By Lucy C. Litue, 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE and the COURT 
of the TUILERIES. By Anna L. BickNnELL. 
With Portrait. From Photograph by W. & D. Downey, London, 
CHESS in AMERICA. By Henry SEpLeEY. 
2 Portraits. From Photographs. 
A GrPsy PAIR in SURREY. By F. Anstey, 
7 Illustrations. Drawn by Frederick Barnard. 
AN UNAPPRECIATED COMPLIMENT. 


(Full-page Illustration.) Drawn by Georce Du Mavnixer. 


&c. &c. &c. 


By THomas 
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MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (Liumrzp), 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


KING OR KNAVE? A Novel. By BR. E. Francmtton. 8 vols., Crown 8vo., at 
all Libraries. ; (Immediately. 
HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By Watrer Busanr. 
3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. ri, 


[4p 
THE DEVIL’S DIE By Grant Auten. 8 vols., Crown 8vo., at all anemate 
THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By Jamas Payy. 8 vols., Crown 8vo., at 


all Libraries 


| May. 

EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. By M. J. Corquuoun. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at ali 
Libraries, 

THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo., 


cloth extra, 6s. 
MARY JANE MARRIED. By Georcz R. Sms, Author of “ Mary Jane’s Me- 
moirs,” “The Dagonet Ballads,” &c. Post 8vo., picture boards, 2s., cloth 2s. 6d. (Shortly. 
OnE TRAVELLER RETURNS. By D. Curisrm Murray and Henry Herman. 
rown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. ’ 
OLD BLAZER'S HERO. By D. Curistr Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,’ 
&c. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo., 6s. p 
A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS, &. By Bret Harte. Post 8vo., picture 
ards, 2s.; cloth 2s. 6d. pe 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Watrer Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men.”’ With nearly 150 full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 16s. [ March 14, 
TANGLEWOOD TALES for Girls and Boys. By Naraanrer HawTHorne. With 


29 | fine Illustrations by Grorge Wuarton Epwarps. Large quarto, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES of the “PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


we World Went Very Well Then. By Watrer | Little Novels. By Witk1e Cot.ins. 
ESANT. 


Red Spider. By the Author of “John Herring.” Glow-worm Tales. By Jamzs Parn. 
Paston Carew. By E. Lynn Linton. A Son of Hagar. By Hatt Caine. 


A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS. By Cuartzs James. Post 8vo., 
picture cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R1cuarD HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols., Crown 8vo., cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. each. [Shortly. 

ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: Chapters in the History of Journalism. By H. B. 
Fox Bourne. Author of ‘*English Merchants,” &c. 2 vols., Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 25s. , . 

THE CITY OF DREAM: an Epic Poem. By Rosert Bucnanay. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by P. Macnas. Fcap. 8vo., buckram, 6s. 

BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Epwin Lezsrer Arnotp, Author of “ On the 

ndian Hills,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. . 

THE COUNTRY OF THE PASSION PLAY, and the Highlands and High- 


landers of Bavaria. By L.G. Szauix. With a Map and 37 Illustrations. A new edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 6s 


" (Shortly. 
WALKS IN ALGIERS AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By L. G. Sreurn. With 
2 Maps and numerous Illustrations. A new edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE. A Practical Guide to ali interested in Selecting 

or Building a House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &. By C. J. Ricnarpson. Fourth Edition. 

ii With nearly 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. | Shortly. 

** This book gives a plain, non-technical account of every style of house, from a workman’s cottage to a 

nobleman’s palace, with the cost and manner of building. eS } r 

HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST: its Method and Principles Explained, and its 

Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands printed in red and black, and a revised and 
augmented Code of Laws. By ApraHam S. WiLKs and CuartEs F. Parpon. Fcap. 8vo., cloth — ; 

Yo 

ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SATIRE ON NAPOLEON THE FIRST. By 


Joun Asuton, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With 120 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7 (Immediately. 


's. 6d. 
MR. WHISTLER’S; “TEN O’CLOCK.” Uniform with his ‘‘ Whistler v. Ruskin : 


Art and Art Critics.’’ Crown 8vo., ls. [Immediately. 


WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families. 28th Annual Edition, 
for 1888, Royal 8vo., cloth gilt, 50s. 

THE SHILLING PEERAGE (1888). THE SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1888). 
THE SHILLING BARONETAGE (1888). THE SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1888). 

THE COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND HOUSE OF COMMONS (1888). In One 
Volume, Royal 32mo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. (Immediately. 
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W. H. ALLEN & 60.5 LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, With Three Maps, and Eleven I/lustrations by Miss Jessie Macgregor. 10s. 6d. 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. 
By T. W. M. LUND, M.A., Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. 


‘The author is to be congratulated on having been aided by an illustrator of Miss Jessie 
Macgregor’s talent. In a series of finely-executed etchings, she has portrayed many of the works of 
art, the sites, the types, and costumes of the Italian Lake Land with rare fidelity.”—Morning Post. 

‘* A sort of travelling companion that will make a visit to these inland seas and mountains, 
where happily thousands of our people yearly spend their holidays, more and more agreeable and 
instructive.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NEW PARIS SKETCH BOOK. 


MEN, MANNERS, AND INSTITUTIONS. 
By J. G. ALGAR. 
** Few English writers have described French manners, men, and institutions, with the author’s 
vivacious accuracy.”—Morning Post. 
‘* A series of lively papers by an observant student of men.”— Observer. 


** We wish we could do more than allude to some of his shrewdly suggestive remarks on French 
manners and their consequences. ”—Times. 


Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. With Map and Plates. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA. 
By Hon. H. FINCH-HATTON. 
‘*Tt contains a great deal of solid information conveyed in a bright and lively style.” Scotsman. 
‘* Merits warm commendation.”—Morning Post. 


** It would be impossible to give any adequate notion of the irresistable charm of this valuable 
volume.”— Globe. 

“ The outcome of unusually wide experience combined with a sagacity and common sense which 
are by no means common.”—Pictorial World. 


__ “Is freshly written and gives a clear view of a continent which has a great and growing 
interest for us.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. 


THE NATION IN ARMS. 
By Baron VON DER GOLTZ. 
Translated by Partie A. ASHWORTH. 


** We can heartily commend the work to the perusal of all military men.”—Broad Arrow. 

** An admirable book on the art of war at the present day.”—Colbourn’s United Service Gazette. 

“ Written with the least possible degree of technicality this volume is a model of clearness, and 
every section of it is replete with military lessons and illustrations from actual warfare that are of 
the highest value.”—Daily Telegraph. 


JOURNALS KEPT IN HYDERABAD, KASHMIR, SIKKIM, AND 
NEPAL. 


By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.L, C.LE., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Cantab.), &c. 
Formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and Governor of Bombay, Author of “ India in 1880,” &. 
Edited with Introductions by his son, RicHarp Carnac TEMPLE, Captain Bengal Staff Corps. 


‘* To the Administrator, and the student of Indian History, the private diary of politics at the 
Court of the Nizam will offer the greatest attraction.”—Saturday Review. 

** The journals are all good.”—Academy. 

‘* The numerous accompanying maps are distinct enough to satisfy the most fastidious scholar.” 

‘* Artistic taste is gratified by the brilliant illustrations, the handiwork of the author whose rare 
talent for water-colour painting renders his record of his travels in foreign lands as uniquely beautiful 
as it is amusingly edifying.”— Whitehall Review. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS—continued. 


IN THE PRESS. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Imperial 8vo. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. 


With 32 Coloured Plates reproduced by Chromo-lithography from the Original Paintings 
of the Author. 


2 Vols. Demy 8vo. With Maps, £1 12s. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By P. GREG. 


‘* By far the most valuable and complete book upon the history of the United States which has 
yet appeared.”—Standard. 


‘* A standing proof of the passionate interest once felt by able Englishmen with a love of politics. 
in the great American Civil War.”—Saturday Review. 


‘* A work of considerable merit.”—Morning Post. 


Medium 4to. 350 pp. 66 Plates. £6 6s. Coloured; £3 3s. Plain. 
THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 


EXISTING AND EXTINCT, BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Compiled from Original Authorities by Major J. H. LAWRENCE, Author of 
**Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign, 1848-49,” &c. 


With Biographical Sketch and Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. 
By H.I.H. PRINCE NAPOLEON. 

Translated by Rarwazn, L. pz BrEavrort. 


Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 1s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. 
HANDEL. By CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


_ “The design is an excellent one, and Mr. Hadden in the present volume gives a brief, but. 
interesting narrative of the life of the great composer.—Morning Post. 


MENDELSSOHN. By the same Author. [Jn the course of preparation. 


Crown 8vo. 63 


THE ROMANCE OF LIFE PRESERVATION. 
By J. BURNLEY. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. With Portrait. 
ADELAIDE RISTORI: An Autobiography. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE MISS CRUSOES. A Curious Story for Big or Little Children. 
By Colonel COLOMB. 
With Numerous Illustrations by A. Hrrcncock. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS—continued, 


Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. 
MAD OR MARRIED? A Manx Story. 
By HUGH C. DAVIDSON, Author of “The Green Hills by the Sea.” 


“The vision of their marriage, while yet unknown to each other is, if real, one of the 
most singular manifestations of Spiritualism yet heard of, or if imaginary, a poetical 
inspiration to which the author does ample justice.”—Morning Post. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. 


A Series of Essays on Suns—Old, Young, and Dead—with other Science Gleanings, 
and Correspondence with Sir John Herschel. 


By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Author of ‘“‘Other Worlds than Ours,” &c. &c. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Paper, 1s. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
WATCHED BY THE DEAD. 
A Loving Study of Charles Dickens’s Half-told Tale. 


THE STATESMEN SERIES. 
Eprrer sy LLOYD C. SANDERS. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each, 
BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. KEBBEL, [ Ready. 
VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 
PALMERSTON. By the Editor. Jn the press. O'CONNELL. By J. A. HAMILTON. 


PEEL. By F. C. MONTAGUE, GAMBETTA. By F. T. MARZIALS. 
PRINCE CONSORT. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


NEW ORIENTAL MANUALS. 


Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
AID TO RUSSIAN COMPOSITION. 


Containing Exercises, Vocabularies, Syntactical Rules, Extracts from Government 
espatches, and Specimens of Russian Manuscript. 


By IVAN NESTOR-SCHNURMANN, Author of “A Russian Manual.” 


Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


NEO-HELLENIC MANUAL. 


Comprising Practical Rules for Learning the Language, Vocabulary, Dialogues, 
Letters, Idioms, &c., in English and Neo-Hellenic. 


By Rev. ANTON TIEN, Pu.D., M.R.A.S. 


Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF THE ANDAMANESE LANGUAGES. 
By M. V. PORTMAN, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., F.S.Sc. 


Foolscap 8vo. 


SIELF-TEST SERIES. 
FRENCH. By JAMES BERRINGTON. 
OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 
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CARDINAL smn” 
HARFORD "inc 


The Oldest Established Importers NO IMITATIONS. 
ORIENTAL CARPETS se wn ncn meni 
a0487'6 “See ee 


Beware or Spurious ImItaTions. 
TONIC GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating liqueur of high quality made with choice Brandy. 
LI () [J k URS A fine appetizer ; pleasant with aérated waters. es 
"| GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC, 


A stomachic of extra superior quality made of the finest old Cognac. 
SILVER MEDAL SOLD BY 'ALL WINE MERCHANTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. | Manufacturers:—T.GRANT& SONS, AIDSTONE 


THE PATENT 


Cabinet Turkish Bath 5 


Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at Home without requiring an 

attendant. It is an invaluable remedy for Cold, Rheumatism, Gout, 

Sciatica, Lumbago, &. &c. Many hundreds of these Baths have 

been in constant use for years, and — Testimonials have 
m receive 


Price Lists on application to 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers: 


ELLIS & CO., Lim., 47, Farringdon Road, London, B.C. “= 


Established 1851. 
BY IR KI B E es fen BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


ENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
0 per NT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
a... when cr drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to 
R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 
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y | GOLD MEDAL, 
& PARIS, 1878, 
BROAD STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. Lb 


Electroliers. Chandeliers. Lamps. 


VASES, BOWLS, FLOWER-STANDS, & TABLE DECORATIONS. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Published on the Arrival of each Overland Mail from India. Subscription, 26s. per annum. 
Specimen Copy, 6d. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL 


Official Gazette from india, China, and all parts of the ast. 


ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL contains the fullest and most authentic Reports of all important Occurrences in 
the Countries to which it is devoted, compiled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Relatives in the East. as affording the only 
correct information regarding the Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and indi- 
- vidual interest. The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and variety of the information 
concentrated in ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL. 


SUMMARY AND REVIEW OF EASTERN NEWS. 


Precis of Public Intelligence. Domestic Intelligence—Births. Shipping—Departure of Ships. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 


A eoop while ago I said I would write no more on religion, and up 
to the present time I have kept my word pretty faithfully. About 
six months ago I declared that on politics, too, I would write no 
more; and now here I find myself with a subject where both politics 
and religion are concerned, and which I cannot treat without 
doubly breaking my word. A casuist might say that a promise 
not to write on religion, or a promise not to write on politics, was 
no promise not to write on a conjunction of the two together. 
But instead of resorting to casuistry, I will say, what is the truth, 
that I have been led to depart from my intention by the temper 
of openness and moderation which is at present visible in so many 
members of the Conservative Party and in their main organs. To 
see this temper may well raise the spirits and the hopes of all 
quiet reasonable people-who simply desire the good of their 
country; the wish to turn this happy and wholesome temper to 
advantage, in a question which especially needs the exercise of 
such a temper, is my motive for returning, yet this once, to subjects 
which I had quitted. 

I have frequently lamented the narrow aims and the bitter temper 
of those whom, since they dislike the name of political Dissenters, I 
will call religious Liberals. Vinet’s cry on issuing from a disesta- 
blishment debate in Canton Vaud has often risen to my mind as I 
watched them: “O religion de Jésus Christ! 6 culte en esprit! 6 
paisible et silencieux asile des dmes!” The secular Liberals are not 
narrow ; they are free enough. But they, on the other hand, have 
spokesmen who always make me think of Voltaire’s delicious 
comment on a young friend who was extolled as being libre, free. 
** C’est déja quelque chose ; mais malhewreusement cette bonne qualité, 
quand elle est seule, devient un furieux vice.” Where religion is 
concerned, their good quality of freedom stands so entirely alone, 
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that it ‘“‘ becomes a furious vice.” The difficulty to be feared is, that 
in confronting the religious and the secular Liberals on questions 
where religion and the Church are concerned, one may have only a 
party of impracticable Conservatives. The moment Conservatives 
show themselves equitable and moderate in temper, open and 
reasonable in mind, this difficulty vanishes, and a good deal of 
danger along with it. 

In England, an old country full of anomalies, and where the 
national characteristics, as has often been said, are energy and 
honesty rather than lucidity and logic, it is not enough recognized 
that a thing’s being absurd is really an objection to it. As long 
as the political party charged naturally with the interests of 
conservation and permanence fails to recognize this, so long the 
party charged with the interests of demolition and change goes on 
and prospers, sure of succeeding in the end, whatever resistance it 
may have to overcome, however it may be checked for a time. 
The guiding spirits of this party do not want to mend, they want 
to demolish ; they think demolishing is mending. To suggest to 
them ways of mending is therefore waste of time. To have 
suggested, for instance, to the Liberal Party in 1868 ways of 
mending the Irish Church Establishment would have been waste of 
time; their desire and resolve was simply to destroy it. And so 
long as the Conservatives, too, on their side, will not really 
entertain the notion of mending things, but seek simply to keep 
them as they are, while their adversaries seek simply to destroy 
them, it is of no use to.suggest ways of mending a thing to 
‘Conservatives any more than to Liberals. 

The case, however, is quite altered when the minds of the 
‘Conservative party open, and that party brings itself to recognize 
that a thing’s absurdity puts the thing in danger, makes it inde- 
fensible as it now stands; and that the thing must be, not neces- 
sarily destroyed, but certainly altered and mended so as to get rid 
of this source of danger. 

The Stoics, with whom the great matter was adherence to the 
moral will and purpose, the living, as we commonly express it, by 
principle, used to tell their pupils to say to themselves, whenever 
they found themselves desiring a thing: “ This I desire; and also 
to keep my principle.” And so, too, the Conservatives should learn 
to say to themselves—and learning to say to themselves they do 
‘seem now to be: “ We desire government, order and stability ; and 
also to get rid of what is indefensible and absurd.” With regard to 
Ireland they should say: ‘‘ We desire to see the Crimes Act put 
resolutely in force ; and also to get rid of Lord Clanricarde.” With 
regard to the Church of England they should say: ‘‘ We desire to 
keep a National and Established Church; and also to get rid of 
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Lord Lonsdale.” I mean, of course, of Lord Lonsdale as the 
patron of forty English livings, and of Lord Clanricarde as the 
owner of fifty thousand Irish acres; not of Lord Lonsdale and 
Lord Clanricarde as men passing their little hour above ground 
like the rest of us. 

The moment the notion of mending an absurd and indefensible 
thing is fairly entertained, the question arises, how best to mend 
it. And for arriving at an answer to this question, it is well to 
know what is done elsewhere in the matters wherein our practice 
is alleged to be absurd and indefensible. The establishment, as at 
present existing, of the Anglican Church in Wales is alleged to 
be absurd and indefensible, and to be a grievance. If it is so, 
there seems good hope that the Conservative party will now be 
disposed to correct the absurdity and to remove the grievance. 
But, in doing this, Conservatives may naturally look for some help 
from knowing what happens elsewhere, where religion is publicly 
endowed and established, and yet all religionists are not of one 
confession. The United States can teach us nothing here, for the 
United States, founded by Separatists and with separation in 
their people’s blood, have no public endowment and establishment 
of religion. But on the Continent of Europe the public endow- 
ment and establishment of religion is general. What happens 
there ?—so I can imagine a Conservative asking himself when 
he has to deal with the case of Wales—what happens on the Con- 
tinent, where there is public endowment for religion, and yet the 
religionists are of different religious confessions? Now it happens 
that in going repeatedly about among elementary schools on the 
Continent, I have seen also a good deal of the provision for 
churches and ministers there, what it is, and how it works. I 
could hardly help seeing it, the school system has so many con- 
nections with the parish system. Therefore, when I see the case 
of Wales, I think naturally of what I have seen on the Continent ; 
and Conservatives, too, may perhaps be glad to look there with 
me, and to see what is there done. 

Now the Anglican form was settled and imposed by law, in the 
belief that all might unite in it. In England the majority did 
unite in it, and are united in it now; but in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales it has not beenso. For Scotland and Ireland other arrange- 
ments have been made, but not for Wales ; Wales remains with its 
churches and church property confined to the Anglican form, 
which has not been accepted by the majority of the inhabitants of 
the principality. A different religious form is preferred and used 
by that majority. And it may be said, that never has the pre- 
ference of the people been regarded in disposing of the churches 
and church property in Wales, but it was taken for granted that 
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the people would acquiesce in the form chosen for them, and would 
come to use it ; and they have not. I put the thing in the simplest 
and most informal language I can find, because it is my object, 
not to seek technicalities on which an argument may be founded, 
but to present the matter as it really presents itself to plain 
people. I shall use language of the same kind in describing what 
happens on the Continent. I will confine myself to countries 
whose example will most interest us. We shall not find in France 
or Germany one form of religion chosen by the legislature as 
suitable to the whole nation, and entitled to the sole possession of 
the churches and church property accordingly. We shall find 
public endowment of religion, but what the law has done is not to 
select one form of religion and establish it, but to follow the 
preference of the people; to ascertain the main forms actually 
existing among the people, and to endow these main forms. Thus 
in France the Catholic form of Christianity, the Lutheran form, and 
the Calvinistic form, all receive support from public funds. The 
example of Germany interests us more nearly than that of France, 
because Germany was the country of the Reformation, and has 
never been revolutionized. In Germany the settlement of 1648, 
after the Thirty Years’ War—the settlement by the treaties of 
Westphalia—took for its basis just this fact of the forms of religion 
actually existing among the German people, and preferred by 
them. It took a particular year, the year 1624, as an annus 
normalis, and provided that the churches and church property, in 
German territories, should. remain with the religious party which 
had possessed them on the Ist day of January in that year. 
These great parties in religion, whom the settlement of 1648 thus 
established as corporations in possession, were the Catholic, the 
Lutheran, and the Zwinglian or Reformed, the more Calvinistic 
Protestant party. And so things remain to this day, except that 
in Prussia the Lutheran and the Reformed churches were united 
by a measure due to Frederick William III., in the present century, 
and are now a united corporation with the name of the Evan- 
gelical Church. To one or other corporation the churches belong, 
and in each parish the church established is maintained from its 
own property, and from the contributions of its members—contri- 
butions supplemented, in cases of necessity, by grants from the 
State. 

The further sects and sub-divisions into which Protestantism is 
apt to break up are not regarded. There are Baptists, Wesleyans, 
Plymouth Brethren, Irvingites, found in Lutheran parishes in 
Germany, and these sects have the free exercise of their worship, 
but they are net endowed and established. The establishment of 
the main form of Lutheranism is held to be sufficient. Attempts 
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have been made to establish the old Catholics in some Catholic 
territories of Germany. But these attempts have not succeeded ; 
the main form of Catholicism holds, as we say now, the field. 
People may call it a grievance not to have sects and sub-divisions 
of religious parties established, as well as the main bodies. And, 
perhaps the German governments and legislatures are not ready 
enough and flexible enough in making changes which might more 
thoroughly adapt the settlement of 1648 to the wants of the present 
day. But the tendency to multiply sects is a misfortune to Pro- 
testantism ; it may become a disease; it would not be possible for 
establishment to follow it into all the varieties it produces, and 
would not be desirable if even it were possible. Some main forms 
must be chosen for establishment, if establishment there is to be. 
In Germany the somewhat unelastic settlement inherited from the 
seventeeth century does not, so far as I can learn, cause any 
serious dissatisfaction, although there are many Dissenters for 
whom it does not provide; no one talks or thinks of altering it. 
But the case is different where, as formerly in Ireland and now 
in Wales, the form of religion established is one which was not that 
followed in those localities at the outset, and has not been adopted 
by more than a minority of the people there since. A grievance 
in this case there certainly is, and it will be felt to be a grievance, 
will provoke complaints. In Ireland it was removed by dises- 
tablishment; the question now is as to the grievance in Wales. 
People dispute as to the numbers of the majority outside of the 
Establishment ; some say that they are diminishing, and that the 
established form will win over the majority in time. The Dissenters 
have prevented hitherto the taking of a religious census; such a 
census would be of very great convenience, and its refusal is inde- 
fensible; it is to be hoped that the Conservative majority will 
procure its being taken. In its absence no one can say with 
certainty what are the numbers, in Wales, of the majority outside 
of the Establishment ; but, at any rate, a considerable majority is 
outside of it. In some districts of Wales almost the whole popu- 
lation is outside of it; in other districts the Establishment has 
many adherents, and they are increasing in number. But 1am 
talking to Conservatives, and considering what is the line for them, 
in their present temper of fairness and moderation, to follow as to 
the Establishment in Wales. Let them take it, then, that the 
majority outside of the Establishment is certainly considerable ; 
and do not let them be deceived into thinking, that to uphold the 
Establishment as it is, is the way to win the majority over to the 
Establishment, and thus to solve the question peaceably and happily. 
The Church has, in the last thirty or forty years, been much more 
active than formerly, and has, accordingly, gained much ground, 
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especially in localities where it has circumstances in its favour. 
But it is not to know human nature to imagine that with the Estab- 
lishment upheld just as it is the Church will ever absorb dissent in 
Wales, or the minority be converted into the majority. Above all, 
this will not happen in times like ours, democratic times when the 
masses are keen to spy a grievance, to attack a grievance, and when 
the Welsh Dissenters have leaders whose temper and character are 
what they are—eager to encourage battle, averse from composing 
or preventing it. 

I feel sure that if the Conservaties enter on the battle with the 
resolve to uphold in Wales the Establishment just as it is, the 
Establishment in Wales is lost. The Conservatives are strong now, 
as they deserve to be strong; they may defeat those who attack 
the Church in Wales, they may put off the evil day of its disestab- 
lishment ; but its disestablishment will have been rendered certain, 
and will soon come. The battle will have been engaged on terms 
which make impossible any other solution of the question at issue. 
And, undoubtedly, this will bring the Establishment into some 
danger in England also. It will be said: ‘‘ Where there are several 
forms of religion present, none of them ought to have any support 
from public funds. It is unfair that one form should have all the 
support, and no mode of concurrent endowment is found practicable. 
The case of Wales proves it. It was quite clear that the Church of 
the minority could not continue to take all the endowments, and 
the friends of the Church had nothing else to suggest. Disestablish- 
ment is the only solution.” ° 

It is not the religious argument that Christian Churches suffer 
spiritually through not being independent of the State, and that 
Jesus Christ enjoined that independence when he said: ‘‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world”—it is not this argument which 
endangers the Establishment, either in Wales or elsewhere. I see 
the Guardian thinks the strength and prevalence of that argument 
under-estimated, and the attention of Churchmen not directed to 
it enough. I know that it is very prevalent among Dissenters at 
the present day, but I do not think it requires any great atten- 
tion, because really there is very little in it. Dissenters use it, I 
admit, with entire sincerity, and believe that it utters a genuine 
religious conviction with them; but they did not entertain it 
originally and naturally, they were led to it by circumstances 
which made it of irresistible convenience to them, and they have 
given it a firm and central place in their minds because of that 
convenience. Anyone who reflects seriously will perceive that 
there is very little in it. An established Church may be un- 
spiritual; so may a free church also. It is neither the freedom 
ner the establishment which makes the unspirituality. On the 
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other hand, religion exciting the strong affection which it does, 
religious people, when circumstances favoured, gladly had honour 
done to their religion by making it a thing of public institution, 
and this honour they will be reluctant to withdraw from it. 
And they are right. Who will deny that religion has gained in 
England through the hold of the Church of England upon the 
upper and cultivated classes, and that its being the Church of 
England has made this hold stronger? Who will deny that in 
modern democratic times a great and imposing institution, if it 
can be had, for the higher spiritual life and culture of the nation, 
becomes more desirable rather than less. If its friends are grasping 
and unreasonable, it cannot be had; but if their minds open and 
their tempers soften, itcan. I said not.very long ago that Professor 
Goldwin Smith was too bitter against the Church ; in an admirable 
letter he has told me that against the Church he had never meant 
to be bitter, and that he now no longer urges Disestablishment, but 
Church Reform. For the times have changed, and the possibilities 
widened. 

Arguments from religious theory against established Churches 
will not destroy the Establishment in Wales. What will destroy it, 
if it comes to be destroyed, is the sense of grievance; of grievance 
not redressed, grievance which the friends of the Church will not 
attempt to redress, will not recognize. Let the Conservatives put 
themselves in the placé of the dissident majority in Wales. I 
altogether agree with Lord Selborne in wishing to preserve the 
Establishment there. I agree with him that a man who takes 
land binds himself to pay the tithe upon it just as much as to pay 
the rent. I am ready to admit that tithe was not imposed on 
Wales by any English laws; that in Wales, as elsewhere, tithe 
arose out of a sense of religious propriety. But the grievance is 
that this tithe, arising out of a sense of religious propriety, is not 
applied to meet the religious needs acknowledged by those who pay 
it, but to meet some other sort of religious needs. It is true that 
the tithe is as much the property of somebody as any land which 
the law secures to an individual, and that this somebody is by 
law the clergyman ; but the hardship is that in Wales, throughout 
Wales, the clergyman, and the clergyman alone, it should be. 
And in Wales now, as in Ireland formerly, those who can allege 
this hardship will very easily bring themselves to dispute and deny 
the obligation of tithe. 

Let the Conservatives beware of plausibilities, of arguments 
which may well enough do duty for reasons with men who have 
made up their mind to keep things as they are, but which cannot 
possibly have the smallest effect in convincing or satisfying the 
man whom the shoe pinches. I have mentioned Lord Selborne, 
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for whom I entertain a great respect. Lord Selborne adopts an 
argument, used with effect, it appears, by Mr. Gladstone formerly 
in the House of Commons; the argument that “there is a ecom- 
plete ecclesiastical, constitutional, legal, and I may add, for every 
practical purpose, historical identity between the Church in Wales 
and the rest of England.” Well? afterwards? This argu- 
ment is of that unreal sort so abundantly provided in the House 
of Commons, and which made me once say that the banquet for 
the mind there was to any serious taste a banquet of Thyestes. 
If the Establishment in Wales is on its present footing a grievance, 
why should it be kept because between the Church in Wales and 
the rest of England there is complete identity ecclesiastical, con- 
stitutional, and so on? If the four Welsh dioceses were suppressed, 
the Church of England would have four dioceses the less, just 
as from time to time it acquires dioceses additional ; if the dioceses 
survive, but with arrangements somewhat altered, the Church of 
England will have those four dioceses with their arrangements 
somewhat altered. Is the danger that we may then be called upon 
to do for other parts of England what we have done for Wales ? 
Well, if in other large well-defined territories, as large and as well 
defined as Wales, there is inflicted by the actual establishment a 
grievance similar to the grievance inflicted in Wales, certainly we 
should act by those territories as we should act by Wales. But in 
Wales, as formerly in Ireland, the large majority is admittedly 
dissident. Is there in England any other territory, well-defined 
and considerable as Wales, where the large majority is admittedly 
dissident as in Wales? There is none. We have not at present 
the statistics, for the Dissenters have prevented our getting 
them ; but I believe that in every one of the large divisions of 
England, except Wales, the adherents of the Church will be found 
to outnumber the Dissenters. In Wales the contrary is clearly 
the case, and statistics are not needed to establish it; we 
will talk about the other large divisions of England when we get 
the statistics. But let me again say beforehand, that if in any 
one of these divisions the case was proved to be as in Wales, the 
Conservatives would be very ill advised in refusing to modify 
the Establishment there. 

The Conservatives cannot maintain the Establishment in Wales 
on its present footing ; of that they may be certain. The Church 
will not be suffered to try the experiment whether, continuing in 
sole possession of the churches and church property as at present, 
it cannot, in the course of another century, absorb the Dissenters. 
I feel sure it could not, but it will not be suffered to try. I believe 
the power of attraction in the Church of England, indeed, to be 
great and increasing ; I believe the establishment: of the Church 
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adds to its force and efficiency, and I wish it to remain established 
in Wales, though not established sole; I feel confident that its 
powers of attraction will continue to operate after it has ceased to 
be established sole, and to operate more efficaciously than at present 
because they will no longer have the angry sense of grievance to 
counteract them. But at any rate the Establishment in Wales 
will not be long allowed to endure on exactly its present footing ; 
so much, I say, is certain. 

Conservatives may perfectly well refuse to enter upon the 
question of altering the Establishment in Wales during this present 
Session of Parliament. This Session has its own work already 
laid out for it, and the Welsh question will gain by being de- 
liberately and fairly thought over before it is approached in the 
House of Commons. What is important is that the Conservatives 
should show themselves capable of an equitable treatment of it; 
that they should recognize the grievance which exists, and should 
be prepared to do for its redress something which may satisfy the 
moral feeling in men, something which answers to men’s desire 
for justice, which their conscience can rest upon. 

To lay out in detail measures for politicians to adopt is not my 
business; to attempt such a thing would, in me, be pedantic, 
officious, and nugatory. But what a man in my position may, 
perhaps, usefully do, is to indicate the sort of plan which a 
Government and politicians, bent on a Conservative but equitable 
_ solution of this Welsh question, would do well to keep before their 
mind as desirable, as the kind of solution to be aimed at, because 
it can satisfy, and may, therefore, succeed. 

Now what is done elsewhere, where there is an establishment of 
religion, may surely afford us some guidance, supposing that this 
which is done elsewhere works smoothly, as it does, and gives satis- 
faction to those concerned. Establishment there, instead of 
dictating a religious form, follows the main religious form pre- 
valent. Now there are districts of Cardiganshire and Caermar- 
thenshire in which, as I suppose no one will deny, almost every 
soul is a Dissenter ; yet the religious establishment there takes no 
account of this, but offers to the people a religious form not theirs, 
and that form only. But the people, it will be said, are divided 
into so many sects! True; but all their important sects follow 
one form of worship, the Genevan form as it used to be called, but 
which is now best understood if we speak of it as the Presbyterian 
form, because we have most of us seen this form in the churches 
of Presbyterian Scotland, if not here. This all the considerable 
sects follow; and to this main form of the religious worship of 
Protestant Dissenters, not to the Anglican and Episcopalian 
form, the churches and tithe, in such districts as those I just 
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now mentioned, ought surely to be given. The churches and 
tithe should remain to the Church of England in districts on 
whose population the Chureh has laid firm hold; and the Church 
should, moreover, retain the Cathedrals, which followers of the 
Episcopalian form prize more and turn to greater account than 
followers of the Presbyterian form do. 

Patronage, in so far as this change is concerned, might remain 
as it is; only, in Presbyterian districts, ministers of the Presby- 
terian form must be appointed, and everywhere the parish should 
have a power which, I think, throughout Protestant Germany the 
parishes possess—the power of a suffragium negativum, or veto. 
This power would be a safeguard against the appointment of a 
minister, following the Presbyterian form indeed, but of a sect at 
variance with the religious persuasion of the majority. 

But how are the districts to be adjusted? Why, if once the 
equity of the case were brought home to people’s minds, and there 
were a disposition and resolve to make things conform to it, an 
adjustment of the districts might be accomplished with very little 
difficulty. It is a matter to be referred to fair and intelligent men, 
of whom, happily, we have plenty whom one could quite trust to 
carry honestly into effect a distribution of which the principle was 
understood and accepted by them. The counties | mentioned 
above are in South Wales. To take, then, South Wales: | have 
no doubt whatever that if Lord Cawdor and the Bishop of Llan- 
daff on the one part, Lord Aberdare and Mr. Henry Richard on 
the other, were commissioned to make an equitable division of — 
South Wales into districts of the Presbyterian and of the Anglican 
form (the Cathedrals being reserved to the Anglicans), so that 
establishment might follow that division, they could do it admi- 
rably and to the full satisfaction of the Principality. 

Between this kind of arrangement and disestablishment the 
Conservatives have at present the option. Keep things just as 
they are they cannot. The case is in a remarkable degree parallel 
to that which presents itself to the Conservatives in dealing with 
Ireland. In Wales, as in Ireland, much that the Conservatives 
propose to themselves is right and expedient, much that the 
Liberals propose to themselves is wrong and dangerous. In 
Ireland the Conservatives propose to themselves to restore law and 
order ; in Wales to maintain an establishment of religion. Both 
Objects are, in my opinion, excellent. Still, if the Conservatives 
confine themselves to these objects, if they cannot, in addition, 
discover and propose, to remedy the state of things now existing, 
something which may satisfy the moral feeling in men, something 
which answers to men’s desire for justice, something which men’s 
conscience can rest upon, the Conservatives will suffer defeat ; the 
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policy proposed by the Liberals, however wrong and dangerous it 
may be, will prevail. 

In Ireland there is, as again and again I have urged, a moral 
grievance which has never yet been met. ‘The Land Act did not 
meet it, and that was the great defect of the Land Act, a defect 
on which I kept insisting so long as the Land Act was under consi- 
deration. The Land Act created a condition of intense complication 
and entanglement ; it enabled Mr. Shaw-Lefevre to speak of Lord 
Clanricarde’s tenants as his ‘“‘ co-owners ’’—a promising and blessed 
state of things, indeed, for Lord Claricarde’s litigious and discon- 
tented tenantry! But the Land Act did not meet the moral 
grievance which had mainly prevented Ireland’s settling down into 
tranquillity, and which constituted permanent danger to public 
order—the grievance Ireland had and has in its bad landlords. 
Lord Clanricarde, at the recent trial in Dublin, showed the 
world what they can be. The Land Act did not touch that 
grievance, did not stay disorder. The disorder continued, con- 
victions for crime and outrage could not be obtained, and we 
had a judge telling us that “the law has ceased to exist,” 
and Mr. Dillon boasting that “‘there are hundreds of farms on 
which no man dare set his foot.” Mr. Parnell’s original declara- 
tion, that ‘‘ none of us will be satisfied until we have destroyed the 
last link that keeps Ireland bound to England,” has been re- 
uttered again and again by his followers whenever they had no 
pressing motive to disguise their real thoughts; it was re-uttered 
only the other day. The Government passed a Crimes Act, and 
they did well. Mr. Balfour has won praise for putting it in 
force with determination and vigour, and he deserves praise. To 
a@ sane mind the sayings and doings of that “victim” of the 
Crimes Act, Mr. William O’Brien, appear, not fine and impressive, 
but pitiful, ridiculous. Still, the disorder continues. 

The Liberals propose remedies certain to secure to them the sup- 
port of the Irish vote, and which they hope will be approved also 
by the democracy, feather-headed and passionate, of Great Britain. 
They propose to repeal the Crimes Act. Lord Rosebery says that 
Ireland is in a revolutionary state, in a state of what may be called 
civil war; and Mr. Redmond supplements this by explaining 
that what exists in Ireland is, more precisely, ‘‘ a state of rebellion 
tempered by scarcity of fire-arms.’”’ Then Lord Rosebery goes on 
to ask how we, in England, should like to be deprived of those 
three grand liberties, liberty of speech, liberty of publishing, liberty 
of meeting, and complains that from the Irish these liberties are, 
in part at any rate, withheld. How extraordinary that so clever a 
man should not perceive that if England were, unfortunately, in 
**@ state of rebellion tempered by scarcity of fire-arms,” in a state 
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of civil war, these liberties would most certainly be suspended in 
England too; perhaps he may even one day see his Radical friends 
suspending them. Ireland is not in a state of civil war because 
those liberties are suspended; they are suspended because she is 
in‘a state of civil war. 

Then the Liberals have the remedy of a national Irish Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone talks now constantly of the “national 
aspirations ” of Ireland ; he asks if anyone believes that they can 
long be left ungratified. Mr. John Morley feels himself ‘ deeply 
moved to see the representatives of cities like Cork and Limerick 
and Kilkenny still bearing aloft the national flag, and bent on 
showing that the old national aspiration survives and is cherished 
by them as warmly as in any past eentury.” This is statesman- 
ship, indeed! When one thinks what an old, highly-organized 
country, such as France or our own country is, to talk with this 
satisfaction of the persistence, in such a country, of rival and 
disintegrating nationalities, to encourage them, to promise them 
help in establishing themselves more fully! It is as if a French 
statesman congratulated himself on the persisting ‘‘ particularism” 
of La Vendée, and proposed to give La Vendée a separate Parlia- 
ment. The “ particularism” may be inflamed and angry, but this 
is owing to injudicious treatment; it is to be suppled and re- 
duced, not further inflamed. Who would think that a Liberal 
statesman needed to be taught this? But at this time the 
Liberal leaders are not serious statesmen. Serious partizans 
they all are; serious politicians some of them are; but a serious 
statesman not one of them is. 

Nevertheless, because the Liberals insist now on that moral 
grievance of Ireland, the bad landlords, they will win, as I have 
repeatedly prophesied, and now prophesy for the last time—they 
will win, if the Conservatives think it enough to put firmly in 
force the Crimes Act, and do not touch the moral grievance. 
The measures proposed by the Liberals are in a high degree 
unwise and dangerous; but they do insist on that moral grievance, 
and they appeal to a mass of untrained and ardent minds. A 
Land Court with power to expropriate bad landlords would be a 
far more efficacious cure for the grievance than the elaborate 
Liberal Land Act turning the tenants of all landlords alike, bad 
and good, into co-owners; and a far safer cure than an Irish 
Parliament. Even safe and much-needed measures of local 
government for Ireland may quite properly be deferred until the 
country is less inflamed and disorderly. But some sign of wishing 
to deal with the moral grievance there must be; there must be 
some satisfaction given to men’s sense of impatience under it. 
I fear that Mr. Balfour, with all his talents and all his energy 
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and courage, does not see this clearly enough. The Irish 
agitators and Separatists have never been in such danger of 
defeat as at the moment when Sir Michael Hicks-Beach firmly 
drew his line of distinction between evictions which are permis- 
sible and aidable, and evictions which are not. His step may 
have been revolutionary, but Ireland is, as Lord Rosebery truly 
says, in a revolutionary state. Mr. Balfour damaged the Unionist 
cause last year by thinking it his duty to support harsh and 
fair evictions indifferently. If the moral grievance in Ireland 
continues to find him without any sense or resource for it, the 
trouble will not die away, but the satisfaction with his spirit 
and courage will. He will fail, the Liberals will win, and for a 
time, at any rate, the Unionist cause will be lost. 

Let us come back to Wales. There, also, is found a moral 
grievance—the moral grievance of the establishment of the 
minority’s Church sole. There, too, the Liberals have only a 
mischievous remedy to propose, the remedy of Disestablishment. 
There, too, there‘is danger of the Conservatives imagining they 
have nothing to do but to stand on the defensive, and to uphold 
things as they are. If they do no more than this, the Liberals 
will win, and disestablishment will arrive. It is a stupid remedy ; 
a mere work of destruction; an abandonment of means and 
influences very. valuable. But the Conservatives cannot prevent 
it by a mere negative; they can prevent it only by having some 
satisfaction to offer to the moral feeling and the sense of justice 
with which the actual arrangement conflicts. Let them be ready 
with such satisfaction ; a good deal is at stake. There is no doubt 
that disestablishment in Ireland lessened the security of the 
Church in England, and that disestablishment in Wales would 
lessen it still more. It would further familiarize people with the 
idea of disestablishment as inevitable, as the only solution possible 
wherever there is complaint. By offering a better solution in Wales, 
the Conservatives will benefit not only Wales, but England. By 
failing to offer it they will weaken the Church of England, and 
that _ may indeed well be loth to do. 

Who lets so fair a house fall to decay, 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold 


Against the stormy gusts of winter’s day, 
And barren rage of death’s eternal cold? 


MattHew ARNOLD. 


MEDICAL SCIENCE IN RELATION TO 
HOMCOPATHY. 


‘‘Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” 


THE columns of the Times paper were largely occupied, during a 
portion of the month of January, by a correspondence on the 
subject of Homeopathy, which had especial reference to the 
attitude assumed, by non-homeopathic members of the medical 
profession, towards practitioners who assert that the treatment of 
the sick should be based upon what has been called the “law 
of similars.” The correspondence was commenced by Lord 
Grimthorpe, who complained bitterly of the refusal of the phy- 
sicians and surgeons of the ‘‘ Queen’s Jubilee Hospital” to retain 
among their number a gentleman named Millican. The hospital in 
question is a new one, as, indeed, its name would imply; and Mr. 
Millican was duly appointed a member of its staff. About the 
same time, the medical officers of an older institution, the 
‘‘ Margaret Street Infirmary,” discovered that one of their number 
was practising homeopathy, and desired to be relieved of his co- 
operation. It appeared, however, that a number of believers in 
homeopathy had recently been added to the roll of governors ; and, 
presumably for this reason, a general meeting to which the 
question was referred refused to require the resignation of the 
offender. Upon the announcement of this decision, the other 
members of the staff withdrew, leaving a clear field for the homeo- 
paths; and Mr. Millican consented to fill one of the vacancies 
thus occasioned. His colleagues at the Queen’s Jubilee Hospital, 
disapproving of this course, requested him to resign one or other 
of his appointments ; and, on his refusal, procured his suspension 
by the committee. He thereupon brought an action against the 
committee, claiming large damages, and seeking to be reinstated 
by an injunction. It was held that he had no claim to damages, and 
the jury were discharged ; but the presiding judge granted the 
injunction prayed for, and Mr. Millican, for a time, was reinstated 
accordingly. The decision was almost immediately reversed by a 
Superior Court, and the action of the committee was confirmed. 
In the meanwhile, Lord Grimthorpe had appealed to public opinion 
through the Times, and had assailed not only the committee and 
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staff of the Jubilee Hospital, but also medical practitioners 
generally, who had taken no part in the matter, with all the 
resources of a copious but not conspicuously elegant vocabulary. 
His challenge was accepted by two or three writers on behalf 
of the profession of medicine, writers who, for the most part, were 
content to veil their identity behind initials; and their letters 
afforded an opportunity to several homeopaths to air their names, 
qualifications, and places of abode before the public. In these 
circumstances, the discussion soon exhibited a tendency to wander 
from its original subject, and to become disfigured by various forms 
of disingenuousness and of personality ; the last words being pre- 
sently left, as was plainly fitting, to those who had introduced these 
methods of dealing with their opponents. It will be my endeavour, 
in the following pages, to bring back the argument to the points from 
which it strayed, and to examine, in fuller detail than would be 
suited to the columns of a daily paper, the grounds on which those 
whom I may call, at least for the sake of brevity, the practitioners 
of scientific medicine, decline to consult or co-operate with homeo- 
paths, or to admit them to professional brotherhood or fellow- 
ship. It is easy for Lord Grimthorpe and his congeners to declaim 
about trades-unionism, freedom of opinion, and such like topics ; 
but the “freedom ” of the present day is not exempt from a ten- 
dency to degenerate into dangerous laxity ; and there are occasions 
when it becomes necessary to assert principles and to maintain 
them. Men who hold, as I do, that everything distinctive of 
homeopathic teaching is unsound in principle, and would certainly 
be disastrous in practice, are morally bound to withhold their 
sanction, whether open or tacit, from all who profess to accept 
such teaching as a guide in the emergencies of illness. 

The controversy in the Times, supplemented, as it has been, by 
an ingenious article from the pen of Mr. Millican in the pages 
of a monthly contemporary, has served to bring into prominence 
certain facts which will simplify discussion. I feel some doubt as 
to the precise position which should be assigned to Mr. Millican’s 
contribution ; because its leading idea is that there is not much 
difference between scientific medicine and homeopathy, and I 
am uncertain whether to regard him as a homeopath or not. I 
am inclined to think that his position may be analogous to that 
of a diplomatic agent who is working under secret instructions, 
and who must expect to be disavowed if the turn of events should 
render his proceedings sources of embarrassment to his Govern- 
ment. I shall not, therefore, attach too much importance to his 
not uninteresting admissions; and shall rest my brief account of 
the present position of homeopathy mainly upon the statements of 
writers whose authority can scarcely be called in question. 
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The most important fact disclosed by these statements is that 
the representative homcopaths of the present day have practically 
abandoned the doctrines of the founder of the sect. They do not 
profess to believe that the majority of diseases are manifestations 
of “‘ psora,” or ‘‘ suppressed itch,” and they surrender the doc- 
trine that medicines increase in activity in proportion to the 
extent of their dilution, or in proportion to the number of rubs 
or shakes by which the mixtures necessary for dilution are effected. 
They no longer insist upon infinitesimal doses, but say that dosage 
is a matter of experience; so that the weak brother, who cannot 
cure his patients with infinitesimals, is at liberty to use “‘ tangible” 
quantities instead. The one feature of the original homeopathy 
which remains to them is the doctrine that symptoms afford the 
only adequate and proper guides to the treatment of disease, and 
that this treatment should consist in the administration of medi- 
cines by which, if they were given to a healthy person, the closest 
possible imitation of the symptoms to be cured would be produced. 
I subjoin a few quotations, in order to show that this account of 
the actual state of homeopathic teaching is correct :— 

Dr. Dyce Brown, in the Times for the 6th of January, writes :— 


You state our principle perfectly correctly when you say ‘‘ that hommopaths of this 
school (all homeopaths say the same) maintain that the essence of their system lies in 
the therapeutic rule that the drug most likely to remove given symptoms is the one 
which most exactly simulates them when administered to a healthy person.” Whoever 
thus prescribes is practising homeopathy. 

Again :— 

You also state that ‘‘ homeopathy holds that dosage is not an essential of doctrine at 
all, but a matter of practice and experience.” This, read along with a former sentence, 
is perfectly correct. ‘* The reason assigned for attenuation is that if medicines are care- 
fully selected according to the homeopathic rule, and given for the cure of symptoms 
similar to those which they produce in the healthy body, it becomes absolutely necessary 
to give very small doses, otherwise aggravation instead of amelioration is the result.” 
This is the accurately stated rule of the dose. It must be less than will aggravate the 
symptoms. How much less is the best and most successful dose is purely a matter of 
experiment and experience. And provided the medicine is selected according to the 
rule of similars, he who comes with a comparatively large dose is equally practising 
homeopathy with his brother who finds he can cure best with the higher dilutions. 
And here let me state that, taking experience as the test and guide, infinitesimal doses 
cannot be given up. Their value is only elicited by results, and those results are such 
that no practitioner who has seen them in his own practice would agree to give up their 
use. One frequently finds that, owing to the varying sensitiveness to medicines of 
different constitutions, the right medicine fails in a “ tangible ” dose, and at once benefits 
when altered to a high dilution, and vice versd. We therefore claim it as our right and 
our duty to use the whole scale of dilutions in accordance with our judgment and 
experienee. Even the decillionth (the 30th dilution), in which, as you correctly state, 


“the division of matter involved becomes simply unthinkable,” is in many cases an 
attenuation which we could not do without. 


There are certain points, not without importance, concerning 


which the writers who have lately discussed homeopathy have not 
afforded me complete information. I feel uncertain whether their 
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therapeutic rule would be satisfied by a medicine which produced 
symptoms identically the same as those under which the patient 
was suffering, or whether the word ‘similar’? must be taken to 
imply mere resemblance, the closest attainable resemblance, but 
yet something which is not identity. In the former case, the 
proper remedy, say, for poisoning by opium, would be more 
opium ; in the latter it might possibly be some other narcotic. It 
seems obvious that, if identity is sought for, the smaller the doses 
the less would they be likely to endanger the recovery of the 
patient; and that, if mere similarity will do, it may often be 
attainable in a superficial manner, by medicines which fail to 
produce any real resemblance. A leader in the Times, which seems 
to have been generally accepted by homeopaths, said that the 
question was unimportant; but this utterance, like the utterances 
of Mr. Millican, might, perhaps, be disavowed if its adoption were 
found to entail inconvenient consequences. 

In opposition to homeopathy, and on the part of scientific 
medicine, I will venture to formulate certain counter proposi- 
tions :— 

(a.) ‘‘Symptoms,” as such, are not the proper objects of treat- 
ment. They should be used as guides in the investigation of 
diseased conditions; and the nature of these conditions should | 
determine the selection of remedies. A necessity to treat symp- 
toms may, indeed, arise, but only in those cases, year by year 
diminishing in number, in which the nature of the underlying 
conditions has not been ascertained. 

(b.) Medicines which will produce, in a healthy person, symp- 
toms similar to those from which the patient is actually suffering, 
are only useful in the limited number of cases in which these 
symptoms might be loosely described as the consequences of “a 
curative effort on the part of nature’; that is, in which they 
are the expression of changes tending towards the promotion of 
recovery. 

(c.) “Small” (but still tangible) doses have come into extensive: 
use in modern medicine, partly because chemists have succeeded 
in separating the active principles of many drugs from a consider- 
able bulk of inert material, and partly from the introduction of 
new agents which are too powerful to be given in any but minute 
quantities. ‘‘ Infinitesimal”’ doses, such as those which homeo- 
paths profess to use, cannot be shown to be present in the medi- 
cines which are administered, nor, if their presence is conceded, 
can they be shown to exert any action on the human economy. 

The chief difficulty in the establishment of these propositions, to 
the satisfaction of persons who have not studied medical science, 
arises from the fact that the empirical teaching of homeopathy is. 
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in harmony with all those traditions, survivals from the dark ages 
of medicine, which still linger in nurseries, and which there sink 
deeply into the minds of children. I have no doubt that Lord 
Grimthorpe, for example, learned almost in infancy that “ pare- 
goric” was “ good” for “ a cough,” that a mixture of ‘“ brandy and 
salt’ was “good” for chilblains before they were broken, and 
that “yellow basilicon” was “ good” for them afterwards. Satu- 
rated with simple beliefs, of which the foregoing are probable 
representatives, and taught by legal studies that for every wrong 
there is a remedy, he probably regards a sick man as a human 
creature plus or minus something, for whom beneficent nature 
has provided a ‘‘ cure,” if doctors could only find it out. 

The somewhat similar conception of diseases and remedies, which 
is apparently entertained by homeopaths, is in almost complete 
harmony with the views of the physicians of the time of Moliére, 
All medicine was empirical at its commencement, and had its 
origin in the discovery of the virtues of drugs by aceident or by 
experiment. It has now reached a stage at which the accumulated 
knowledge of previous generations is being built up into general 
principles, explanatory sometimes of the causation of symptoms, 
and sometimes of the action of medicines, and in which these 
principles are being daily applied in new directions with the most 
beneficial results. Neither the principles nor the results can be 
appreciated at their true value, until the mind has been prepared 
for them by some special education. The need for such education 
is admitted in relation to all other matters, and why should it be 
denied in relation to medicine ? 

In the early days of the electric telegraph, stories became cur- 
rent about worthy people, not devoid of intelligence in affairs 
within their customary experience, who were made to believe that 
their umbrellas, or other missing articles, had been sent to them 
by telegraph, and who, in some instances, were invited by railway 
porters and others, to “step out” and see the article ‘“ hanging 
on the wires.” Such people were familiar with agencies equally 
capable of delivering a parcel and of delivering a message; and 
they knew of no reason why the telegraph should not do one as 
well as the other. They would probably have said that they had 
seen the effeet produced, and that seeing was believing. Quite an 
elaborate amount of explanation would have been required, in 
order to enable them to recognize what to an electrician would 
have been self-evident, namely, that they had been imposed upon 
by a false statement, the accuracy of which they were unable 
to test. The position of a person not medically educated, with 
reference to alleged facts in medicine, is of a very analogous kind ; 
and what he believes, or refuses to believe, is generally determined 
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by considerations unconnected with the amount or value of the 
evidence. He believes, even “‘ quia impossibile,” with the boundless 
credulity of a devotee; or he doubts, like one of the correspondents 
of the Times, with the shallow scepticism of a smatterer. 

Faraday, in that remarkable lecture on Mental Education into 
which so much of the ripeness of his wisdom was compressed, has 
laid down certain general propositions which I cannot forbear to 
quote, and which all persons, who are tempted to decide in ques- 
tions foreign to their pursuits, would do well to remember :— 


I do not wish to make any startling assertion, but I know that in physical matters 
multitudes are ready to draw conclusions who have little or no power of judgment in 
the cases; that the same is true in other departments of knowledge; and that, 
generally, mankind is willing to leave the faculties which relate to judgment entirely 
uneducated, and their decisions at the mercy of ignorance, prepossessions, the passions, 
and even accident. 

There are multitudes who think themselves competent to decide, after the most 
cursory observation, upon the cause of this or that event (and they may be really 
very acute and correct in things familiar to them) :—a not unusual phrase with them 
is, that it ‘‘ stands to reason” that the effect they expect should result from the 
cause they assign to it, and yet it is very difficult, in numerous cases that appear plain, 
to show this reason. or to deduce the only true and rational relation of cause and 
effect. 

Society occupies itself now-a-days about physical matters, and judges of them as 
common things. 

It is impossible for anyone who has not been constrained, by the course of his 
occupation and thoughts, to a habit of continual self-correction, to be aware of the 
amount of error in relation to judgment arising from the tendency to deceive our- 
selves regarding all we wish for. The force of the temptation which urges us to 
seek for such evidence and appearances as are in favour of our desires, and to 
disregard those which oppose them, is wonderfully great. At one moment a de- 
parture from the laws of nature is admitted without the pretence of a careful 
examination of the proof ; and at the next, the whole force of those laws, acting 
undeviatingly through all time, is denied, because the testimony they give is disliked. 

A precept that should recur to the mind early in every new case is, to know the 
conditions of the matter respecting which we are called upon to make a judgment. 
To suppose that any would judge before they professed to know the conditions 
would seem to be absurd; on the other hand, to assume that the community does 
wait to know the conditions before it judges is an assumption so large that I can- 
not accept it. Very few search out the conditions ; most are anxious to sink those 
which oppose their preconceptions ; yet none can be left out if a right judgment is 
to be formed. 


Before proceeding to apply these considerations, it will be 
desirable to clear the way by some inquiry as to, the significance 
of the words to be employed, and by asking, first, what is meant 
by a “ disease ’’ ? and, secondly, what is meant by a “ symptom” ? 

Many years have passed away since Miss Nightingale first dis- 
puted the accuracy of what she described as a popular belief, namely, 
that “‘ diseases are entities, like dogs and cats”; but this popular 
belief is very far from being eradicated. Physicians know that the 
sum of life is made up of a vast number of operations, which are 
more and more being referred to physical laws, and less to vital 
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endowments. Disease, for the most part, is only derangement of 
one or more of these operations, or loss of harmony between them, 
occasioned by some change in the conditions under which they are 
performed, but leaving them subject to the same physical laws as: 
they were aforetime. If the physics of the animal body were 
as well understood as the physics of the stellar universe, we should 
be able to explain the perturbations which constitute disease, just 
as Adams and Le Verrier were able to explain perturbations in 
the movement of Uranus. Disease is but the operation of ordi- 
nary law under changed conditions; the changed [conditions, for 
the most part, being such as to lead to the excessive, defective, or 
perverted performance of some normal function. The resulting 
consequences may be trivial or severe, localised or diffused, accord- 
ing to the character of the changes or to the part in which they 
originate. In many instances, the changes are due to the intrusion 
of minute living organisms, as in the eruptive fevers and other 
so-called “ zymotic”’ maladies. In many, they are due to the: 
arrest, by external conditions, of the function of some organ, and 
to the consequent oppression and failure of others, by which that 
function has been performed vicariously. Thus, exposure to severe: 
cold may be followed by disease of the kidneys, which have to some: 
extent made good the arrested function of the skin. In others,. 
again, the changes are due to the habitual overtaxing of some 
organ by its owner; as when the brain gives way under the stress 
of over-study; or when gout is an effect of too much eating or 
drinking, coupled with insufficient exercise; the patient, in such a 
case, being poisoned by an accumulation of waste materials which, 
through his own folly, have been produced in excess of the power 
of his body to cast them off. However occasioned, the changes 
which constitute disease possess the common characters of having 
been produced by some violation of physiological laws, and of 
being subject to the same conditions as those by which bodily 
operations and changes are governed when in health ; insomuch 
that the only clue to the nature of disease is furnished by research 
into the nature of normal function. The facts of pathology, the 
science which takes note of the alterations produced by morbid. 
action, were but a catalogue of curiosities until their significance 
wag displayed by an appeal to physiology, the science which 
takes note of natural structure and of natural function. Patho- 
logical facts were diligently observed and recorded at a time when. 
physiology could scarcely be said to have any existence ; and it is 
only within recent years that the records thus obtained have: 
become a mine of wealth for all who know how to interpret them. 
Diseases, perhaps even including those produced by living or- 
ganisms, are therefore properly described as being states, and not. 
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things ; and these states have a general tendency to return to the 
normal course. On this tendency depends the power of recovery or 
repair, which exists throughout animated nature, which seems to be 
a residue, so to speak, of the power of growth inherent in the germ, 
and which is preserved, other things being equal, in very close 
proportion to the youth of the individual, and in almost inverse 
proportion to the elevation of that individual in the scale of living 
creatures. Certain worms not only survive division into parts, 
but each part may become capable of independent existence. 
Crustaceans reproduce entire limbs. The human species is 
able to heal wounds, even of great severity, to survive large loss of 
blood and to repair the loss, to survive great temporary derange- 
ment of function, to survive changes incidental to the introduction, 
multiplication, and expulsion of living organisms, and to recover 
when the disturbed functions are once more performed in a natural 
manner. 

“‘ Disease,” then, is simply “ variation,” variation from an 
ideal standard of health; and this variation, according to its kind 
or its degree, or to the part. in which it exists, may tend either to 
recovery or to premature dissolution, and may be more or less 
controllable by external influences. But, as no two human bodies 
are the same, nay, as even the same body is not at any given time 
identical with its former self, and as the external forces operating 
en two individuals, climatic, seasonal, and otherwise, can only | 
seldom be the same, it follows that no two cases of disease can be 
alike. Inasmuch as certain departures from physiological modes 
of life are common, forced upon mankind by stress of circum- 
stance, or pleasant as matters of indulgence, the variations which 
these departures are likely to produce are also common, and bear a 
general resemblance to each other. In this way the variations may 
be classified, and described by general names, as rheumatism, gout, 
and so forth ; but no two cases of so-called rheumatism or gout are 
precisely alike, or call for precisely the same treatment, even when 
occurring at different times in the same individual. The highest 
skill of the physician is to see the personality of the sick man 
through the malady, and to recognize that he is called upon to 
treat a patient, not to cure a disease. It follows, first, that the 
art of the physician is one of extreme difficulty, because it deals 
with a large number of conditions which never precisely repeat 
themselves ; and secondly, that comparative experiment upon the 
efficacy of different methods of treatment is only possible to a 
very limited extent, and under very scrupulously defined con- 
ditions. A statement that so many people suffering from rheu- 
matism were treated homecopathically, with a mortality of x per 
cent., and with an average duration of illness of x days, and 
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. that so many more were treated otherwise than homecopathically 
with a mortality of y per cent., and with an average duration of 
illness of y days, conveys no information, or at least none that 
is worth having. The person to whom such a statement is made 
does not ‘“‘know the conditions” in which the circumstances. 
occurred. 

The variations from health which constitute disease are manifested 
by means of “‘ symptoms.” The Johnsonian definitions of the word 
‘‘symptom ” are, first, “something which happens concurrently 
with something else, not as the original cause, nor as the necessary 
constant effect’; and, secondly, “‘ a sign, a token.”’ In relation to 
medicine, a satisfactory definition is extremely difficult of attain- 
ment, but I should describe as a symptom any change in the 
condition or feelings of the body by which the existence of disease, 
in the same affected or in some other, was rendered perceptible. The 
change is generally of such a nature as to be manifest even to an 
uninstructed observer, to whom, however, it may be of doubtful 
import. To the instructed observer, its import may be clear; and 
to him, in such a case, it is no longer only a symptom. It 
becomes, in the language of Sir Thomas Watson, a “sign”; and, 
although this usage of the latter word is not universal, it is suffi- 
ciently convenient to be worthy of adoption. 

The first of Johnson’s definitions, ‘‘ something which happens 
concurrently with something else,” is probably that which would 
be accepted by homeceopaths; for the Hahnemannian method of 
discovering the ‘‘ symptoms” which any drug would produce in a 
healthy person, and for which, therefore, it might be hopefully 
given as a curative agent, was to desire the selected person, after 
taking it, to note every sensation which he experienced; and all 
of these were ascribed to the medicine. According to Pereira, no 
less than forty-five 8vo pages of the French edition of Hahne- 
mann’s Materia Medica are devoted to the statement of 720 
symptoms produced by the one-millionth of a grain of vegetable 
charcoal, and of 190 symptoms caused by the like quantity of 
animal charcoal, either of which doses would be taken many 
times over, by one act of swallowing in a London atmosphere. 
Among the many effects ascribed to these agents we find “ itch- 
ing of the internal angle of the left eye,” “itching in a wart 
on the finger,” ‘“repugnance for butter,” “ obstruction of the 
left nostril for an hour,” “speedy loss of appetite by eating,” 
&c., &c. Many of the observations are filthy; but this sort of 
work was, and still is, accepted by homeopaths as “ scientific 
research,” although it is well known that any person of intro- 
spective tendencies, whose attention is directed to his own sen- 
sations, may experience any number of them in a given time, 
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and will be quite prepared to attribute them to any indicated 
antecedent. Mr. Millican, indeed, only claims for Hahnemann 
that he was a ‘ scientist,” a word which may possibly cover the 
facts, but of which I have to confess that it is new to me, and that 
I am not acquainted with its meaning. 

Genuine symptoms, it need hardly be said, may differ greatly in 
the relation which they bear to the disease they indicate, and 
therefore in the nature and degree of their significance. Those of 
one kind, neither very numerous nor very important otherwise, are 
of especial interest in relation to the present subject, for it is upon 
them that the imaginary “law of similars” is founded. They are 
results or expressions of processes which may promote recovery ; 
and hence it is often proper to encourage and increase them. The 
most familiar example is afforded by diarrhea, depending upon the 
presence of undigested food, or other irritant, in the intestinal 
canal; a diarrhoea which may be at once painful, depressing, and 
only imperfectly effectual. Its immediate cause is increased 
secretion of fluid from the lining membrane, and this increased 
secretion may dilute, and may eventually remove, the irritant. 
The operation of a suitable aperient, as of a little grey powder, 
or castor oil, will sweep away at once both the irritant and its 
effects. Such a medicine, given in such circumstances, may with 
etymological propriety be called ‘‘ homeopathic”; but it must 
be given in a manner which will produce its customary action. 
The object of giving it is to increase an existing condition; and 
the dose might as well be withheld, if it were insufficient for the 
accomplishment of this purpose. A medicinal quantity of grey 
powder or of castor oil would produce the desired effect, while an 
infinitesimal quantity would leave the recovery to be conducted, 
perhaps successfully, by nature. 

The ‘‘ homceopathic”’ method of aiding in the removal of an 
irritant is not, in all cases, the best which can be adopted; nay, is 
only the best where no other is practicable. The mucous mem- 
brane lining the intestinal canal, and the mucous membrane 
lining the eye-lids, and covering the surface of the eye-ball, have 
much in common, and they behave in much the same way under 
the stimulus of irritation. A railway traveller becomes conscious 
of a painful sensation in his eye, and presents himself to a 
surgeon with the eye flushed and watering. A morsel of grit is 
lodged upon some portion of its surface; and such a morsel, if no 
other help were available, would often be dislodged and washed 
away by the flow of tears and mucus. ‘“‘ Homeopathic” treat- 
ment would be to excite a further flow of tears and mucus, say by 
exposing the eye to the vapour of recently sliced onion ; but this 
method would not be followed by any scientific practitioner, and 
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hardly, I conjecture, even by any homeopath. It would be in 
most cases possible, and in such manifestly better, to remove the 
morsel of grit by mechanical means. 

Many symptoms, however, and even the great majority, bear no 
sort of relation to processes of natural repair, but are simply storm 
signals, or indications of distress; and to intensify them, if it 
were possible to do so, would only be to increase the pain or 
danger of the sufferer. A patient comes under observation blue, 
and gasping for breath, with attempts at coughing: which are 
imperfectly performed because he cannot take a sufficiently com- 
plete inhalation. His condition is that the lining membrane of 
his air passages is swollen and dry, so that these passages are 
diminished in calibre, and the proper interchange of material be- 
tween his blood and the atmospheric air can no longer occur at their 
extremities. A medicine, if such there were, which would produce 
similar symptoms, which would cause blueness and gasping in a 
healthy person, especially if it caused them in the same way, 
would increase the already imminent danger to life if it were 
given in operative doses, so as to aggravate the existing condition; 
and at best, if it were given in infinitesimal doses, would leave the 
case to the vis medicatrix nature. The duty of the physician is 
not only to observe the symptoms, but also to understand their 
significance. To him, the body of the patient should be as if 
transparent; and he should realise the precise nature of the con- 
dition by which the difficulty of breathing is produced. As soon 
as he does this he will turn to those resources of his art, medicinal 
or other, not which are capable of causing some imitation of the 
symptoms, but which are capable of producing a free secretion 
from the dry and swollen surfaces. Such secretion will be removed 
by coughing as soon as it is formed, the swelling of the air tubes 
will be reduced, the access of air for breathing purposes will be 
rendered easy, and the patient may be expected to recover. 
Recovery might possibly be brought about, in precisely the same 
way, by the unaided efforts of nature, but such recovery would in 
every case be more tardy, and would not be effected at all in many 
instances in which it can be almost insured by art. 

To take a somewhat different illustration, it will be admitted by 
all that blindness is a “‘ symptom,” and a symptom of no unim- 
portant kind. There are certain medicines, which, given in large 
doses, will produce blindness in some people, and among these 
medicines quinine is conspicuous. On the homeopathic rule, there- 
fore, a case of blindness might be treated by the administration of 
quinine, in doses either infinitesimal, or determined by the experi- 
ence of the prescriber. But the ordinary causes of blindness (I 
speak of those which are not attended by any visible change in the 
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superficial parts of the eye) are very various ; and the duty of the 
practitioner, as a first step towards treatment, is to discover which 
of them is in operation. A patient wakes up one morning, and, by 
accidentally closing one eye, discovers that he has lost the sight of 
the other, perhaps even that he has lost all perception of light with 
it. Thirty-five years ago, such a condition would have been called 
sudden amaurosis. Nothing would have been known, scarcely 
anything would have been conjectured, as to its immediate cause, 
and the medical attendant would have had no other resource than 
to suggest some plan of treatment which had been followed by im- 
provement in a case which had presented corresponding phenomena. 
He would have rested somewhat at the level of the homeopath of 
to-day, except that he would not have been tempted to the abysmal 
folly of seeking for a drug by which sudden blindness could be pro- 
duced. ‘To-day, he is able to look into the interior of the eye, and 
to see what is the cause of the blindness. He may see one of several 
perfectly distinct. conditions; for example, either that the main 
artery of the retina, or seeing expansion of the optic nerve, has been 
plugged by a clot, or that some blood-vessel has given way, and that 
the loss of vision is caused by internal bleeding. The presence 
of a clot would of itself be a further symptom, probably indicative 
of valvular disease of the heart; and, in relation to the eye, it 
would show that the blindness, if already complete, was absolutely 
hopeless and incurable. It would show, also, that the chance of a 
similar occurrence in the other eye was so exceedingly remote as 
scarcely to fall within the limits of ordinary probability. The 
internal bleeding, on the other hand, would differ inits significance 
accordingly as the blood proceeded from a vein or from an artery, 
according to the age of the patient, or according to the precise 
position and amount of the hemorrhage; and each of these vari- 
tions might, in its turn, be symptomatic of some deeper lying 
condition by which it had been brought about. Hence it would be 
necessary, in treating any case of sudden blindness, to go behind 
the symptom to the condition by which it was occasioned; to 
understand not only what was apparent, but the physical changes 
by which the apparent phenomena had been produced ; to know 
not only that the patient had lost vision, but also why he had lost 
vision ; and in this quest the practitioner would be absolutely 
déserting the primary canons and essential rules of homeopathy. 
Besides cases of sudden loss of sight, there are many in which 
the loss is gradual, still without external change, and in which the 
progressive impairment is the only ‘‘ symptom ”’ properly so-called. 
The deep changes which may be seen by the aid of the ophthalmo- 
scope are not symptoms, but conditions; conditions which, 
generally speaking, cannot be either produced or imitated by 
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medical agents, and which, according to homeopathic state- 
ments, may remain outside the notice of the truly accom- 
plished practitioner. Among such changes may be the forms 
of internal inflammation and degeneration which are often 
associated with kidney disease; the swelling of the optic nerve 
which is often associated with the presence of tumour in the brain, 
or with inflammation of the brain tissue; the gradual wasting of 
the nerve which accompanies certain forms of progressive paralysis, 
and which appears to depend upon the overgrowth of the connective 
elements or mere scaffolding of the tissue at the expense of the 
nerve elements; and many others, all of them undiscoverable by 
the symptom, and only to be recognized by an examination of the 
actual changes which explain its occurrence. There is, however, one 
form of gradually progressive blindness which is attended by a true 
symptom of a marked character. The patient will probably 
complain only of failure of sight; but if the precise conditions of 
this failure are investigated, they will be found to include loss or 
impairment of vision for green, limited to a well-defined portion of 
the centre of the field of vision, that is, only discoverable when the 
green object is in front of the eye or nearly so. This central 
impairment or loss of vision for green, occurring in a person not 
previously colour-blind, and accompanying some general impairment 
of sight, is itself a true symptom; and it is, moreover, a symptom 
which becomes, to instructed persons, a sign indicative of the nature 
of the case. It denotes that the impending blindness is due to the 
excessive use of tobacco; and it points out the method of cure, 
which is to be found in the entire abandonment of the drug. We 
have here a perfect example of a symptom which is produced by a 
medicinal agent ; and of a condition in which the relations of cause 
and effect are maintained throughout. If the patient continues to 
smoke, he will become blind; if he abandons smoking he will 
recover ; and the speed at which blindness, in the former case, will 
become complete, will mainly depend upon the quantity of tobacco 
which he consumes. NowI should like to know whether any homeo- 
path, in such conditions, and assuming him to be aware of them, 
would venture to permit the continuance of smoking; or would 
supplement the abandonment of tobacco, which it would be his 
duty to enjoin, by its administration in even infinitesimal doses. 
These latter might, according to the teachings of common sense, be 
absolutely harmless; but is there anyone capable of seriously 
contending that they would promote the cure? If there be, I can 
only say that the point does not admit of either argument or 
demonstration; but that practitioners of scientific medicine are 


content with the completeness of the recoveries which they obtain 
by abandonment alone. 
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Sir Thomas Watson pointed out, many years ago, that the 
diseases of the eye are especially instructive, because the accessi- 
bility of the organ, and the transparency of its tissues, enable us 
to watch the course of morbid processes which, when they occur 
elsewhere, are usually concealed from view. I am _ therefore 
tempted to take one more example from this region. There is a 
disease called glaucoma, which essentially consists in over-fulness 
of the eye-ball and consequent compression of its contents, which 
goes on, if unchecked, to inevitable blindness, and the symptoms of 
which vary greatly, mainly in accordance with the rate of progress. 
One of these symptoms, however, is fairly constant, and that is 
dilatation of the pupil. It is plain, on the homeopathic rule, that 
some one of the many agents which are capable of dilating a healthy 
pupil should be useful in glaucoma, and that all such agents, if 
not useful, should at least be harmless; for Dr. Dyce Brown has 
told us, in the Times of the 12th of January, that “ ifthe wrong 
medicine is selected no result follows, while, as soon as the right 
selection is made, it at once tells.” The precise reverse of what 
would follow from homeopathic principles is true in the case 
under consideration ; for even a very weak application of any drug 
capable of dilating the pupil has been known to produce acute 
glaucoma in eyes predisposed to it; while it has lately been found 
that a drug which causes contraction of the pupil exerts a powerful 
controlling influence over the disease. Moreover, the symptoms of 
glaucoma were as well known in the time of Hahnemann as they 
are to-day, and they never called forth any fruitful suggestion for 
its cure. Everyone who was attacked became blind ; until experi- 
mental research established the dependence of the disease upon 
Over-pressure, a discovery which led to an effectual means of 
relief by operation ; and until further research displayed, quite 
recently, some at least of the reasons on which the over-fulness 
depends, a discovery which soon led to the partial replacement 
of operation by medicinal means. The observation of symptoms 
remained wholly barren of results; but the study of causes has 
led to almost certain cure. 

It is necessary to glance at the question of infinitesimal doses, 
but not to waste much time upon them. I have already said that 
no trustworthy experiments can be made with them, for the simple 
but sufficient reason that the doses themselves cannot be shown to 
be present in the material which is administered. No one can 
tell, or by any known process ascertain, whether a given drop or a 
given globule contains a millionth of something, or does not 
contain it. It is idle to speak of an effect when we cannot deter- 
mine the presence of the supposed cause. There is much reason 
to believe, moreover, that the so-called higher dilutions are physi- 
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cally unattainable. Sir William Thomson, by pursuing four 
different lines of argument, has arrived at the conclusion that the 
mean distance between the centres of contiguous molecules of any 
ordinary liquid or solid is very probably less than one five-millionth 
(1-5,000,000th), and greater than one thousandth of a millionth 
(1-1,000,000,000th) of a centimetre. From this it follows, taking 
the latter supposition, and assuming that the solution to be dealt 
with is uniform, the two conditions most favourable to the homeo- 
paths, but the second of which can neither be ascertained nor 
secured, that the limiting value for an attenuation must be the 
quadrillionth in the illionth scale, or more correctly 10th. No 
finer division of matter can be assumed to be possible, and it is 
difficult to believe that this extremity of fineness could be at- 
tained by the simple means employed in pharmacy. The homeo- 
paths have long been accustomed to point, as evidence of incal- 
culably fine division, to the supposed minuteness of the particles 
by which the sense of smell was said to be excited ; and I lately 
ventured to say that a belief in the existence of these odoriferous 
particles was unsupported by evidence, and was absolutely opposed 
to all analogy. I have since read that M. Leclerc has shown 
that the stimulus to olfactory sensation is undulatory and 
not particulate; and that he has even obtained interference 
phenomena from odours. The hackneyed comparison between 
the imaginary odoriferous particles and the equally imaginary 
decillionth doses must therefore be permitted to lapse into disuse ; 
and it leaves the whole question of such doses, of the possibility of 
obtaining them, and of their effects if they could be obtained, 
entirely in a region of speculation which science has no right to 
enter. I, at least, shall not pursue this part of the question 
farther. 

The scientific medicine, for which I plead, has, in this country, 
since the time of Hahnemann, abolished many diseases which once 
were prevalent, has taken away the sting of many which are left, 
and has added many years to the average duration of human 
life. These results cannot be questioned, for, at least since 1837, 
they are written large in the records of the Registrar-General. 
Within my own recollection, phthisis, or pulmonary consumption, 
was looked upon as incurable; and the office of the physician with 
regard to it was limited to the mitigation of suffering, and perhaps 
to the prolongation of a weary life. To-day all this is altered ; 
and, if the disease is seen at a reasonably early stage, and in 
a fairly good subject, treatment is undertaken with every hope of 
cure. Not many years ago, women in childbirth were liable to a 
disease known as “ peritonitis,” which was almost always fatal, 
and which was so terribly infectious that a practitioner who had 
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attended one case of it did not dare to enter a lying-in room for 
weeks or even months. This disease has been practically extin- 
guished by study of its causes, and could be cured almost with 
certainty if it were to appear. It was formerly the periodic pest 
of lying-in hospitals, compelling them to be closed for long periods, 
and its extinction leaves them free to discharge their useful 
functions without hindrance. The paralysis of young children, 
which, almost recently, left lifelong cripples, is now treated with 
such success as to enable many of those who suffer from it to 
become happy and useful members of the community. The method 
of exercise by massage, coupled with forced feeding, as introduced 
by Dr. Weir Mitchell, has raised numbers of helpless invalids from 
beds which they would never otherwise have left. The causes of 
many disabling forms of chronic indigestion have been ascertained, 
so that the effects of these causes can be obviated ; and physiology 
has taught us when to bleed in such a manner as to save life, 
while our predecessors, who had as much guidance from symp- 
toms as ourselves, used to bleed so as to destroy it. For all this 
knowledge, and for much more which I have no space to indicate, 
especially for the recent great advances in the recognition and 
cure of diseases of the brain, spinal cord, and nerves, scientific 
medicine is indebted to its observance of Harvey’s injunction to 
the Fellows of his College, that they should search out the secrets 
of nature by way of experiment. We turn away from homeopaths, 
with their prattle about symptoms, and their little bottles of dilu- 
tions, with no anger, but with a sorrow not unmingled with amused 
contempt ; and we feel very little objection to their being occupied 
about maladies which are, in the present state of knowledge, in- 
curable, or which, in reasonably favourable circumstances, will 
terminate in spontaneous recovery. Mr. Millican speaks of homco- 
paths as a “school,” and it is perhaps doubtful to how small a 
number of disciples this word may with propriety be applied. By 
the latest statistics, there are eleven professing homoopaths (more 
precisely, 11°4) to every thousand of scientific practitioners in the 
United Kingdom, or 258 to 22,669; and we prefer to think of the 
minority as the victims of a delusion. Some of these victims, we 
have little doubt, are persons who have been prevented, by in- 
herent incapacity, from gaining mastery over the principles which 
should govern the administration of medicines; and who, there- 
fore, to their infinite solace and relief, find that they do less 
mischief with inert doses than with active ones. I wrote, during 
the recent controversy, that ‘‘to the genuine homeopaths, if such 
there be, we object because we distrust their mental capacity, and 
to those who are not genuine we object on grounds of ordinary 
morality.” This sentence, the homeopaths, in their gracious 
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phraseology, converted into a statement that I had said they were 
either “‘ knaves or fools.” To the epithet. knave, as applied to a 
professing homceopath, who does not believe or practise what he 
professes, I have no objection; and a shrewd correspondent has 
pointed out to me that, some years ago, if not more recently, the 
Homeopathic Direstory placed an asterisk against a large proportion 
of the names contained in it, as an indication that the individuals 
so marked were willing to practise ‘“‘allopathically,” whatever that 
may be, if so required. This, as my correspondent observed, was 
as if a Catholic Directory were to mark with an asterisk the names 
of priests who were ready to act also as Secularist or Unitarian 
preachers. But, on some given point, religious or political, we all 
“ distrust the mental capacity ” of thousands of people whom we 
should not dream of describing as “fools,” and whose judgment 
on other matters we might accept and even value. So it is with 
the genuine homeopaths. We refuse to meet them in consulta- 
tion, because, as we share with them no common principles, such 
a meeting would be a mere fraud upon the patient. We admit 
them to no brotherhood, because we feel that their methods 
have no tendency towards the advancement of knowledge, or 
towards the greater perfection of the work in which we are, and 
they profess to be, engaged. We have before us duties which we 
dare not neglect, and opportunities which we dare not fail to 
‘seize. Most men are so constituted as to take pleasure in the 
‘sportive mimicries of the young; but any who were working, 
for dear life, at an embankment intended to stem the progress 
of a flood, or to arrest the march of an invader, would hardly 
be tolerant of the co-operation of children. They would tell 
them to take their wooden spades, and their toy buckets, and 
their little wheel-barrows, and to run away to play elsewhere. 


R. B. C. 
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Ir is possible that readers]iof Cotton’s continuation of Walton’s 
Angler, may remember the passage in which Viator, travelling for 
the first time among the Derbyshire hills, exclaims to his guide 
and future host: ‘‘ Well, if I ever come to London, of which many 
a man there, were he in my place, would make a question, I will 
sit down and write my travels, and, like Tom Coriate, print them 
at my own charge.” 

It is possible, too, that in respect of this passage they may have 
asked themselves the question: ‘‘ Who was Tom Coriate?” This 
question I will endeavour to answer, first briefly, then at greater 
length. 

Tom Coriate was an English traveller, who was born in 1577, 
and died in 1617. A native of Odcomb, in Somerset, he was early 
seized with an irresistible desire to see foreign countries. In 1608 
he started on the travels in Europe which are the subject of the 
volume he has left us, and of the present paper. His European 
tour served but to whet his appetite for adventure, and four years 
later he made his way to Jerusalem, whence he penetrated the 
recesses of Persia, and finally arrived at the capital of the States 
of the Great Mogul. The fatigue of these travels, which he had 
accomplished almost exclusively on foot, had exhausted his 
strength. With much difficulty he reached Surat, where he 
expired, in the sixth year of his Asiatic exploration. 

It is characteristic of the want of enthusiasm with which we 
speak of our half-forgotten worthies, that Coriate’s biographer in 
an English dictionary,* describes him briefly with the words, ‘ An 
eccentric character, son of the preceding” ; while the writer in the 
Biographie Universelle praises him as “‘ Le type de ces voyageurs 
que rien ne rebute, et tels que la grande Bretagne en a produit 
plus que toute autre nation.’ Perhaps it is also characteristic 
that the same writer gives the title of Coryat’s book as Coryat’s 
‘“* Erudities.” This, always assuming that the word exists, is not 
a bad title for the collection of information plentifully interlarded 
with Latin and Greek, which has come down to us under Coryat’s 
name; but it is not the title which Coryat gave his book. The 
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exact terms of the latter are: ‘“‘ Coryat’s Crudities, hastily gobbled 
up in five months’ travels in France, Savoy, Rhaetia, commonly 
called the Grisons country, Helvetia alias Switzerland, some parts 
of High Germany and the Netherlands, hastily digested in the 
hungry air of Odcomb, in the county of Somerset, and now dis- 
posed to the nourishment of the travelling members of this king- 
dom.” 

Without enlarging on the historical and architectural antiquities 
of the places he visited, which are doubtless more correctly de- 
scribed in the pages of a modern guide-book, it will be sufficient, 
first, briefly to trace the course taken by Coryat, giving, here and 
there, some of his impressions in his own quaint language ; next, 
to put together a few passages which may enable us to form an 
estimate of his character ; lastly, to offer some considerations on 
the comparative advantages of travel in the seventeenth and the 
nineteenth centuries. 

In May 1608, Coryat embarks at Dover, and reaches Calais in 
seven hours. From Calais he proceeds to Montreuil and Abbe- 
ville, passing, on this side Abbeville, through “‘ the goodly forest 
called Veronne,” where, he says, ‘‘a Frenchman that was in 
our company spake to us to take our swords in our hands, be- 
cause sometimes there were false knaves in many partes of the 
forest, that lurke under trees and shrubs, and suddenly set upon 
travellers and cut their throates, except the true men be too strong 
for them.” At Amiens, the next important stage, he fails not to 
notice the cathedral, ‘“‘the very Queen of all the churches in 
France, and the fairest I ever saw till then.” Travelling by 
Bretueil and Clermont, he enters Paris, recording how ‘“‘a little 
this side Paris there is the fayrest gallows I ever saw, built on a 
little hillock called Mt. Falcon, which consisteth of 14 fayre pillars 
of freestone.”” At Paris he met Casaubon, “‘ with whom,” he says, 
‘‘T had much familiar conversation near unto St. German’s gate, 
within the city. I found him very affable, and courteous, and 
learned in his discourses, and by so much the more willing to 
give me entertainment by how much the more I made relation to 
him of his learned workes, whereof some I have read.” 

From Paris he goes due south, by Fontainebleau, striking the 
Loire at Briare, and following its course upwards, past Nevers, 
Moulins, and St. Geran. Of Nevers he remarks: “I never saw so 
many roguish Egyptians together in any one place as at Nevers, 
where there was a great multitude of men, women, and children of 
them, that disguise their faces as our counterfeit western Egyp- 
tians in England. For both their haire and their faces looked so 
blacke as if they were recked out of hel, and sent into the world 
by great Beelzebub, to terrify and astonish mortal men.” At 
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Lyons, ‘‘ a citie founded by that worthy Roman gentleman, Mu- 
natius Planius,”’ he lies at the sign of the Three Kings, which had 
just been vacated by the Earl of Essex and his train. A short 
journey now brought Coryat into Savoy, and he reaches Chambery 
by crossing the mountain Aigue-belette, an incident which he 
thus describes :— 

*‘Certaine poore fellows, which get their living especially by 
carrying men in chaires from the toppe of the hill to the foote 
thereof, made a bargain with some of my company to carry them 
downe in chaires when they came to the toppe of the mountaine, 
so that I kept them company towards the toppe. But they being 
desirous to get some money of me, led me such an extreme pace 
towards the toppe that, how much soever I laboured to keepe them 
company, I could not possibly perform it. So that at last, finding 
that faintnesse in myself that I was not able to follow them any 
longer, though I would even break my heart with striding, I com- 
pounded with them for a carcadew, which is 18 pence English, 
to be carried to the toppe of the mountaine. This was the manner 
of their carrying of me: They did put two slender poles through 
certaine wooden rings, which were at the foure corners of the 
chaire, and so carried me on theire shoulders, sitting in the chaire, 
but such was the miserable paines that the poore slaves willingly 
undertook for the gaine of that carcadew, that I would not have 
done the like for 500. [The ways were exceeding difficult in regard 
of the steepnesse and hardnesse thereof, for they were all rocky 
tetricosa et salebrosa.] The Alpes, after I had once descended from 
the Mountain Aigue-belette, enclosed me on every side, like 2 
walls, till I was past Mt. Cenis, even for the space of sixty 
miles.” 

Of Turin he has little tosay. “ For during that time I was in the 
citie I found so greate a distemperature in my body, by drinking 
the sweet wines of Piemont, that caused a grievous inflammation 
in my face and hands, so that I had but small desire to walk much 
abroad in the streetes.” He was now in the plains of Lombardy 
which seemed to him the very Elysian fields so much decantated 
and celebrated by the verses of poets, or the temple or paradise 
of the world. His way lay by Vercelli to Milan (then in the 
hands of the Spaniards) in which he finds much to admire. The 
cathedral, the library of Cardinal Borromeus, “the singular beauti- 
ful monastery of Ambrosian monks, and the citadell, with its 
Basiliskes, so great that they could easily contain the body of a 
very corpulent man”; all these were visited and commended in 
turn. From Milan he follows the course of the Po to Cremona 
and Mantua, and so by Padua to Venice. The journey was not. 
without some inconveniences, as appears from his own words. 

VoL. XI. 3 
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** At our inne at Sangona I noticed such exceeding abundance of 
flies that they had wooden flaps to beate them away, such as we 
call in Latin nuncaria. For no sooner could a dish of meate be 
laid upon the table but there would incontinently be a thousand 
flies in it. I told my fellow travellers at dinner that if the 
Emperor Domitian had been now alive he would have done us 
some pleasure in driving away those flies.” 

Padua, as the seat of a university, and the birthplace of Livy, 
has much to interest him. He observes that the number of 
students at the time of his visit was 1,500, and that this university 
was more frequented than any in Christendom by foreign students. 
I believe the number at present is 1,000. His reasons for believing 
that a house pointed out to him as that of Livy was actually that 
which had been inhabited by the historian are not such as would 
be held valid at the present day. ‘“‘ First, for that the very anti- 
quity of the structure doth signify that it is very ancient. Second, 
because I perceived that it was the received opinion of the 
learned men of Padua that Livie dwelt therein. Thirdly, for that 
I am perswaded that the most barbarous that ever wasted Padua, 
such as the Hunnes and Longobardes, were not so voide of 
humanitie but that in the very middest of theire depopulation and 
fiering of the city they would endeavor to spare the house of 
Livie (at the least if they knew which was his) and to preserve it 
to posterity for a monument of so famous a man.” 

At Venice Coryat stayed no less than six weeks, which he declares 
was the happiest time in his life. He is full of admiration for the 
Euripi, or little armes of the sea, the gondoliers, who are in his 
opinion altogether as swift as our rowers about London. While 
for the Piazza of St. Mark, “‘Truly such is the stupendious (to use 
a strange epitheton for so strange and rare a place as this) is the 
glery of it that at my first entrance thereof it did even amaze or 
rather ravish my senses. For here is the greatest magnificence of 
architecture that any place under the sun doth yield.” He 
describes everything, buildings, statues, and pictures, but of the 
latter we must think him an indifferent judge, for he gives the 
highest praise to the picture of a gentlewoman ‘“ whose eyes were 
contrived with that singularity of eunning that they moved up 
and down of themselves, not after a seeming manner, but truly 
and indeed.” 

Venice was Coryat’s most western point. Thence he returned 
to Padua, and so proceeded to Verona, Brescia, and Bergamo. He 
had to be circumspect in his choice of ways. A Dominican friar, 
giving him, as he says, as friendly counsel as any Protestant could 
have done, informs him that there is “‘a certain castle seated by 
the lake of Como, which was possessed and guarded by a garrizon 
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of Spaniards, by which if I should happen to make my journey 
they would lay their inquisition upon me, as soon as they should 
perceive that I was an Englishman, and so consequently torture 
me with extreme cruelty, if they saw me constant in the profession 
of my religion, till they might compel me to abjure it, which if I 
‘would not do by the violence of their punishments, then at last 
they would put me to death, and excarnificate me after a very 
bitter and terrible manner.” 

Avoiding this castle Coriate travels from Bargamo into the 
Valteline, where he observes that the roads are ‘‘ very offensive to 
foot-travellers, for they are pitched with very sharpe and rough 
stones that will very much punish and grate a man’s feet.” These 
roads eventually bring him to the top of a certain high mountain 
called Splugen mountaine, where he enters into the valley of the 
Rhene. Following the valley as far as Rastatt, he there leaves it 
and proceeds by the lakes of Wallenstadt and Zurich to the town 
of the same name. These lakes he confounds under the appella- 
tion of “the Great Helvetian lake”; whether because he 
happened to have been asleep between the time of his leaving 
the first and reaching the second, or because, owing to the higher 
level of the water at that time, the two basins presented the appear- 
ance of a continuous sheet, I do not know. Zurich interests him 
as the mother of many learned men and the seat of a university. 
«‘ For,” he says, ‘the writers have been no ordinary or triviall 
men that have divulged to the world triobolary pamphlets, but such 
as have published books both of the greatest volume and of the 
most solid and excellent learning.”’ In comparing the merits of 
English and Swiss universities he observes: “I am persuaded 
that our two famous universities of Oxford and Cambridge do yield 
as learned men as any in the world; but for the quantity (not the 
quality) of writing the Tigurines have without doubt the superiority 
of our Englishmen.”” At Baden he visits the baths of which he 
gives an account which aroused ridicule and incredulity in his own 
country. At Basle his Protestant prejudices lead him to bestow 
rather too large a meed of admiration on the cathedral. ‘“ Truly 
I extol it so highly that I esteem it the most beautiful Protestant 
church that ever I saw, saving our two in London of Paules and 
Westminster, which do very little exceed this in beauty, though 
something in greatness if anything at all.” 

From Bale Coryat travels secundo amni, as he puts it, to 
Strasburg. Of course, he is loud in praise of the cathedral, but 
not less of the clock, and in particular of certain details in the 
clock, for upon the top of one of its projections “is erected a most 
excellent effigies of a cock, which doth passing curiously represent 
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the living shape of that vocal creature, yeelding as shrill and as 
loud a voice as a natural cock; yea, and such a kind of sound 
(which makyth it the more admirable) as counterfeited very near 
the true voice of that bird. It was my chance to hear him at the 
third hour in the afternoon, whereat I wondered as much as I 
should have done if I had seen that famous wooden pigeon of 
Architas Tarentinus, the philosopher, fly in the aire.” Next 
Baden, in Wiirtemburg, is visited, with its waters so hot at their 
initial spring that ‘if one should cast any kind of bird or pigge 
into the water, it will scald off all the feathers ‘from the one or 
the haires from the other.” On the way hither he had a false 
alarm, the account of which I will give in his own words. “It 
was my chance to meet two clowns, commonly called Boores, who, 
because they went in ragged cloathes, strooke no small terrour into 
me, and by so much the more I was afraid of them by how much 
the more I found them armed with weapons, myself being altogether 
unarmed, having no weapon at all about me, but onely a knife. 
Whereupon, fearing that they would either have cut my throate, 
or have robbed me of my gold that was quilted in my jerkin ; 
fearing, I say, some ensuing danger, I undertooke such a politicke 
and subtle action as I never did before in all my life. For a little 
before I mette them, I put off my hat very curteously unto them, 
and very humbly begged some money of them, in a language they 
did but poorly understand, even the Latin, expressing my mind 
unto them by such gestures and signes that they well knew what I 
craved of them, and by this. begging insinuation I both preserved 
myself secure, and withal obtained that of them which I neither 
wanted nor expected, for they gave me so much of their tinne 
money, called fennies, as paid for half my supper that night at 
Baden, even fourpence halfpenny.” 

So well satisfied was Coryat with the effect produced by his 
Latin, that he tried it again on a similar occasion, but this time 
with less success. Half-way between Worms and Franckendal, he 
had stepped into a vineyard to pick some grapes, when (as he tells 
us) “‘ there came a german boore upon me with a halbert in his 
hand, and in very great fury pulled off very violently my hat . 
from my head, looked very fiercely upon me with eyes sparkling 
fire in a manner, and with his almane words, which I understood 
not, swaggered most insolently with me . . . All this time I stood 
before him almost as mute as a Seriphian frogge, or an Acan- 
thian grasshopper, scarce opening my mouth once unto him. At 
length, with my tongue I began to re-encounter him, and so dis- 
charged a whole volley of Greeke and Latin shot upon him, 
supposing that it would be an occasion to pacify him somewhat, if 
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he did but onely thereby conceive that I had a little learning. 
But the implacable clowne— 


Non magis incepto vultum sermone moratur, 
Quam si dura silex aut stet marpesia cautes.” 


From this predicament Coryat was rescued by a passer-by, who 
happened to understand Latin. ‘The controversie was compounded 
betwixt the cullian and myself, my hat was restored to me for a 
‘small price of redemption, which was twelve of their little coins, 
called fennies, which countervaile twenty pence of our English 
money.” 

It would be tedious to follow the traveller to each of the cities 
at which he stopped on his journey down the Rhine. Heidelberg, 
Worms, Mainz, are visited in turn. Naturally, he is extremely de- 
lighted with the Heidelberg tun. “It is such a stupendious mass 
(to give it the same epitheton that I have done before to the beauty 
of St. Marks Street in Venice), that Iam persuaded it will affect 
the gravest and constantest man in the world with wonder.” He 
adds a piece of friendly advice to the reader: ‘‘I advise thee, if 
thou dost happen to ascend to the toppe thereof, to the end to 
taste of the wine, that in any case thou dost drink moderately, and 
not so much as the sociable Germans will persuade the unto ; for if 
thou shouldst chance to overswill thyself with wine, peradventure 
such a giddinesse will benumme thy braine, that thou wilt scarce 
find the directe way downe the steepe ladder without a very 
dangerous precipitation.” 

After a digression up the Main to Frankfort, where he remarks 
on the booksellers’ street as ‘excelling Paul’s Churchyard in 
London, St. James Street in Paris, or the Merceria in Venice, 
seeming, in fact, to be a very epitome of all the principal libraries 
in Europe,” he resumes his journey down the Rhine. 

Of the numerous cities and towns which adorn the banks of that 
river, Coryat mentions and describes the characteristics of every 
one, besides inserting, as touching Cologne, a long description of 
the tomb of the Magi, the most renowned monument of Christen- 
dom, and a history, in Latin and English, of the Magi themselves. 
All this it is not possible to abridge; I will, therefore, transport 
the traveller, in a much shorter time than it took him to perform 
‘the journey, to the harbour of Vlissingen, whence, on the afternoon 
of the third day, he arrived at the Custom House in London, after 
having enjoyed a very pleasant and prosperous gale of wind all 
the way between the two cities. 

The value of Coryat’s book cannot be regarded as very great. 
It contains, indeed, certain items of information which may be 
interesting to the historian of manners. For instance, the follow- 

ing among his observations of Venice: ‘‘ Here, I observed certaine 
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things that I never saw before. For I saw women act—a thing 
that I never saw before, though I have heard that hath been some- 
times used in London, and they performed it with as good a grace, 
action, gesture, and whatever convenient for a player, as ever I saw 
any masculine actor.” The use of forks is described as peculiar to 
Italy, at the beginning of the seventeenth century: ‘‘ The Italians 
and almost all strangers that are commonest in Italy do alwaies at: 
their meales use a little forke when they cut their meate. For, while 
with their knife, which they hold in one hand, they cut the meate 
out of the dishe, they fasten their forke, which they hold in their 
Aand, upon the same dish”’ ; ‘‘ he that should unadvisedly touch the 
meate with his fingers is like to be at the least browbeaten, if not 
reprehended in words.” Coryat, struck by the convenience of 
this device, adopted it on his return to England, and thereby gave 
occasion to a merry friend to apply to him the nickname, Furcifer. 

Again, when Coryat thinks it necessary to remark that, in the 
Netherlands it is the custom “‘ to place some few pieces of brown 
bread hard by the guest’s trencher, and a little white loaf or two” ; 
and that at ‘‘ Colen, Rees, or other places, at the end of the meale 
they always bring in butter,” we infer that these familiar usages 
were not yet introduced into England. 

Further, as Coryat travelled on the Continent some three hun- 
dred years earlier than we can hope to visit it, he had the oppor- 
tunity of observing some customs dating from earlier times, which 
have since become extinct. His description of how the young men 
of Vienna ‘‘ exercise themselves with a certain play they call baloone, 
tossing up a great ball as great as our football in England, some- 
times as high as a common church,” reminds us of the ancient 
Italian game of the Follis, which is possibly identical with that 
which he describes. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to recognise, wonderingly 
described in quaint language, objects with which modern travel has 
made us familiar. ‘‘The beds of the Helvetian and German 
cities are very strange, such as I never saw before. Every man 
hath a light downe or very soft feather bed laid upon him, 
which keepeth him very warm, and is nothing offensive for the 
burden.” 

Some of his observations are as apposite now as two thousand 
years ago. He remarks on the fondness for drinking exhibited 
by the Germans, and the insignificance of their current coins. 
“The first noble carousing I saw in Germany was at Basil, 
where I saw the Germans drink helter-skelter very sociably, 
excepting myself from their liquid impositions.” As for the men 
of Holland, “‘whensoever they come to an inne to drink, they 
use to take a tinnen can full of beere in their hands and sit. 
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by it for an houre together, yea, sometimes two whole houres 
before they would let their tankards out of their hands.” With 
these remarks compare Tacitus on the Germans: ‘“‘ Diem 
noctemque continuare potando nulli probum,” and “ Precipuus 
illis argenteorum usus plerumque vilia mercantibus.”” So permanent 
are the characteristics of nations. 

In his travels Coryat might see buildings which have since 
fallen into decay, or been wholly or partially destroyed. Notice- 
able among these is the Castle of Heidelberg, burnt by the French. 
Yet, his descriptions are not generally precise enough to enable 
the reader to reconstruct in imagination edifices no longer stand- 
ing. Although industrious in copying of inscriptions, so much so, 
indeed, that he received from his contemporaries the nickname 
of ‘‘tombstone traveller,” his attention was almost exclusively 
devoted to the doggrel elegiacs and pompous epitaphs to be found 
in the interior of Continental cathedrals. Nor, again, can we look 
to Coryat for an esthetic description of works of art. An estimate 
of his taste in such matters may be formed from his admiration 
of the lady with the moveable eyes, before referred to, and his. 
remark about the statues on Heidelberg Castle, that they were 
made “with that artificial curiosity that, I beleeve, were those 
famous statuaries Polycletus and Praxiteles alive again, they would 
praise the same and confess they were not able to amend them.” 

Yet the book is, at any rate, interesting as enabling us to form 
an idea of the author. Simple enough to take as serious eulogies 
the strange collection of poems on himself, which he has prefixed 
to his volume ; he was dominated by one master passion, that of 
seeing and learning of new places. Already in the volume before 
us he refers to his intentions of further travel, in the execution of 
which he met his death. His curiosity is insatiable. One can 
detect a note of chagrin in the passage where he records that 
at Amiens he saw “‘only two nuns that kept the dore, but could 
not be suffered to see the rest within the nunnery, because 
forsooth they never see any man for fear of enticeements to 
vanity”; while it is with unusual severity that he stigmatizes 
the Dominican friars at Frankfort as “‘ unsociable and precise, 
because they would not afford any man access to their monuments 
and rarities at the time of the Mart.” 

And his interests are as manifold as his curiosity is intense. 
From the natural features of the country to the fans of the 
ladies, from the Cathedral at Cologne to the trenchers in the 
inns in the Grisons, nothing escapes him; while he is careful 
to record how, in all Germanie, he saw no snails but red, and 
how he fell in a wonderful great companie of little hipfrogges 
while walking in the plaine of Elsass. 
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He had in him that fountain of fruition the presence of which 
in a man enables him to extract enjoyment from the most trivial 
incident. |‘‘ At Tarare,” says he, “I saw a thing which I much 
admired, a woman that had no hands, but stumps instead thereof, 
did spinne flaxe as nimbly and readily, and drew out her thread as 
artistically with her stumps as any woman that I ever saw spinning 
with her hands.’’] 

No contemptible scholar, as the times went, he discussed Greek 
anl Latin with Casaubon at Paris, with Gruter at Heidelberg, 
with Gryneus at Basle. At the same time he lost no opportunity 
of conversing with less instructed people, whom chance might 
thiow in his way. Infidels and heretics in particular he did his 
best to convert, not, it seems, with the best success. At Avignon 
he meets a Turk, a notable companion and a great scholar in his 
kind. ‘ Among other questions,” says Coryat, “‘I asked him 
whether he were ever baptized. He told me No, and said he never 
would be. At last I fell into some vehement argumentations with 
him concerning Christ, whereupon, being unwilling to answere me, he 
suddenly flung out of my company.” Again, he tells us how, at 
Padua, “‘ casually meeting with a certain learned Jewish Rabbin, I 
insinuated myself, after some few termes of complement, and asked 
him his opinion of Christ. . . . After there had passed many 
vehement speeches to and fro between us, it happened that some 
forty or fifty Jewes more flocked about me, and some of them 
began very insolently to swagger with me because I durst repre- 
hend their religion. By good forture.our noble ambassador, Sir 
Henry Cotton, passing under the bridge in his gondola at the same 
time, espyed me somewhat earr estly bickering with them, and so 
incontinently sent unto me, out of his boate, one of his prin- 
cipal gentlemen, who conveighed me safely away from these un- 
christian miscreants.” 

A stanch Protestant himself, Coryat. has a strong prejudice in 
favour of his own religious views, and is indisposed to look with 
favour on anything connected with Roman Catholicism. In the 
Cathedral at Bale his soul is tickled with a spiritual joy to observe the 
comely order of the place, and he is convinced that ‘one godly 
prayer offered in this church is of more efficacy than a century of 
Ave Marias mumbled out upon beads, in that superstitious manner,” 
as he had often seen at the glittering altars of the Popish churches. 
He rebukes the Jesuits for their injurious and naughty dealing in 
tampering with Munster’s Cosmography, which contained: senti- 
ments inimical to the interest of their Order, and, having heard of 
the veritable Crown of Thorns at Paris, is triumphant at discover- 
ing a second of equal pretensions at Vicenza. ‘‘ See their papis- 
ticall vanities! Either they must prove that Christ had two 
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‘several crowns of thornes put upon his head (which is contrary to 
the history of the Evangelists), or else it must needes follow that 
one of these crowns is false. Nevertheless, I went within to see it 
for my mind’s sake.” 

While, however, he impugns the credulity of the Papists, Coryat 
cannot be altogether acquitted of a similar charge himself. 
Whether he saw, as he thought he saw, at Zurich, the banners 
borne by the Helvetians in their campaigns against Cesar is, at 
least open to doubt. In his observations of Savoy, he makes mention 
of a mountain, ‘‘ fourteen miles high, and covered with a very mi- 
crocosme of clouds.” True, in making this somewhat questionable 
statement, he shelte.s himself under the Herodotean formula, 
‘‘They told me.” What, however, are we to say of the emphatic 
appeals for cred*« he makes to the reader for the following 
story :— 

‘“‘ Ata certain monastery, called Laudun, near the famous Univer- 
sity of Leyden, in Holland, there is a monument, where a certain 
-countess called Marguerite is buried. This countesse happened to 
be delivered of 865 children at one burden, about 314 years since, 
even just as many daies as there are in the year. All which, 
after they were baptized by one Guido, Suffragan of Utrecht, the 
males by the names of Johns, and the females by the names of 
Elizabeths, died that very day they came into the world. This 
strange history will appear incredible (I suppose) to all readers. 
But it is so absolutely and undoubtedly true as nothing in the 
world more.” 

The perusal of the wanderings of Coryat suggests the comparison 
of the conditions of modern travel with those which subsisted at 
the time that his journeys were undertaken. Ruskin, with his 
usual love of paradox, has asserted that people do not travel at all 
now—they are conveyed, like parcels, from place to place. With- 
out altogether admitting the truth of this dictum, one cannot help 
feeling how much of the true flavour of travel is lost in these days 
of rapid locomotion. Coryat could feel better than we can the 
satisfaction born of successful effort. Through the north of 
France he travelled in a tilted cart, according to the fashion of the 
country ; the South of France and Lombardy he traversed on horse- 
back or by coach ; over the Alps and through Switzerland he went 
-on foot ; and even when embarked on the Rhine, he was obliged, 
grumbling not a little, to row alternis vicibus with the rest of the 
passengers, the master of the boat never rowing but when his turn 
came. Throughout the journey he wore but one pair of shoes, 
which he hung up as a memorial, as Horace his barbitos, on his 
return to England: a circumstance, by-the-bye, which gave one of 
his friends occasion to write an epigram, the point of which lies 
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in the remark that it was well for him that he was Coriatus, or he 
would assuredly have been excoriatus. 

Man, however, is a sentient creature, and therein lies the weak- 
ness of Ruskin’s paradox, which compares him to a parcel. 
There are some conditions of travel which seem to have altered 
little between Coryat’s time and ours. Coryat tells us that in his 
voyage from Dover to Boulogne ‘‘he varnished the exterior parts 
of the ship with the excremental ebullitions of his tumultuous 
stomach.” We may still do the same. He complains “of those 
angry flies called cimices, which are generally dispersed over all 
places of Italy in summer time, and which will shrewdly bite a 
man’s skin and leave theire markes behind them, yet will do no 
great hurt toa man.” We may possibly have occasion to make 
the same complaint, though the terms in which we express our- 
selves may be different. He observes that the “Italians are so 
curious and scrupulous that they will admit no stranger within 
the walls of their cities except he bringeth a bill of health from the 
last city to testify he is free from all manner of contagious sick- 
ness.” Travellers in the nineteenth century can testify that this. 
curious scrupulosity is still characteristic of the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

In comparing the pleasures of travelling in Coryat’s time with 
those of modern travel, one must, for some reasons, decide in 
favour of the former. Can we now hope to meet personages as 
ridiculous and original as he did? Think, for instance, of the 
“Turk out of Turkey, the mad, conceited fellow, who wore no hat 
because his hair was so prettily elevated in height that it served 
him instead of a hat’’; or of the merry Italian Antonio, that rode 
with him from Rivoli to Turin, and vaunted that he was lineally 
descended from the Triumvir, the famous Marcus Antonius of 
Rome. Think, too, of the variety of ranks, customs, and costumes. 
“In the Piazza of St. Mark’s,” says Coryat, “‘you may see 
Polonians, Slavonians, Persians, Grecians, Turkes, Jewes, 
Christians of all the famousest reigns of Christendome, and each 
nation distinguished from another by his proper and peculiar 
habits.” Yet if the representatives of all the nationalities might 
please the eye by the variety of their costumes, they might con- 
found the ear by the multiciplicity of their dialects, and the 
confusion of tongues must have been as embarrassing to the 
tourist as interesting to the student. An antidote to this difficulty 
was at hand in the common medium of Latin. On board the boat 
descending the Rhine were four Englishmen, yet Coryat conversed 
by preference with ‘“‘a Polonian that was a sweet scholler.” Ifa 
difficulty arose, Coryat could generally find one among the by- 
standers who understood the classic tongue, and on one occasion, 
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as we have seen, it served his turn equally well when they did 
not. 

If, on the other hand, we oppose to these advantages the dangers. 
and hardships incident to foreign travel three hundred years ago, 
we shall be inclined to acquiesce in the condition of things which 
exists at present. Take, for instance, the following passage :— 
‘“‘T observed many custom towns betwixt Mentz and Colon. They 
belong to divers princes Spirituall and Temporall, who receive a 
great yearly revenue by them. If any should dare, in a resolute 
and wilful humour, to passe by any of these places . . . the 
publicans that sit at the receipt of custom will presently discharge 
a piece of ordnance at them, and make them an example to all 
after-comers.” This must have been most unpleasant. Reckless 
as Continental officials are of the liberty and convenience of 
English travellers, they seem to be restrained by some scruples. 
from incontinently shedding their blood. When we reflect, 
moreover, on the.hardships which Coryat endured in his tour, 
now lying at night upon a wad of straw in an open boat on the 
Rhine, now waiting, weather-beaten and most miserably cold, out- 
side the closed gates of Rees, with no other comfort than that of 
repeating to his companions in misfortune— 

Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit. 

When we think of the woeful spectacles often presented to his 
eyes, in the shape of criminals suspended on gallows, or crushed 
bones whitening on the wheel, together with the terrors of boores 
and bandits, and such-like cyclopical anthropophagi with which 
the roads were infested, we shall congratulate ourselves in respect 
of foreign travel, as well as in view of certain other more obvious: 
considerations, that we are the latest birth of time. 


M. S. Dimspae. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE: A REPLY. 


Proresson Gotpwin Smit has renewed, in the February number 
of the National Review, an attack he has frequently made upon 
the claim of women householders to vote for members of Parlia- 
ment. Some of his remarks and arguments appear to me to call 
for reply; and as the Editors of this periodical have found place 
for a paper by a Liberal Unionist who is opposed to women’s 
suffrage, I trust I may appeal to their courtesy to allow a reply to 
appear from one who is a humble member of the same party. 

Professor Goldwin Smith appears to have been alarmed by the 
advance which women’s suffrage has lately made among the Con- 
servative Party, especially by the fact that at the recent Conference 
of the National Union of Conservative Associations, held at 
Oxford, after two unsuccessful efforts to shelve the discussion, 
the following motion was carried by a large majority: ‘‘ That in 
the opinion of this Conference, the time has now arrived when the 
Parliamentary franchise may with perfect safety be extended to 
women householders.” 

Professor Goldwin Smith is well know, jto be an opponent of 
women’s suffrage, and as may be expected *from a mind of versa- 
tility and power, he has a great variety of objections to offer to 
the view expressed in this Resolution. I wish as briefly as I can 
to endeavour to meet the chief of these objections. It is some- 
what curious with regard to the first of them, viz. that nine women 
out of ten who are interested in politics are Radicals, that the 
exact reverse of this is the most powerful argument advanced by 
those Gladstonian Liberals who oppose women’s suffrage. Over 
and over again, wherever one goes, one is told by these gentlemen 
that all women are Conservatives. In vain we point to the notorious 
fact that women have no patent for all thinking alike, any more 
than men have; in vain we instance the activity of women in 
Liberal as well as in Conservative Associations. The activity of the 
Primrose League has taken a great hold of the imagination of some 
Liberals, and many of them cannot be restored to any confidence 
in the political results of women’s enfranchisement till they see 
women’s Liberal Associations actively at work in their own consti- 
tuencies. It is impossible to promise the partisans of either party 
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that all the women will vote on this side or on that. Women, 
however, notwithstanding the recent activity of their party 
organizations, are not nearly so much tied and bound by party 
allegiance as the majority of men are. Whether women are 
Liberal or Conservative in the general tendency of their minds, I be- 
lieve there can be little doubt, as questions approach which threaten 
the stability of public order, and with the advance of Socialism 
of the “‘ red”’ tinge, the vast majority of women will rally to the 
side of the maintenance of the authority of the law. We hear, on 
this side and that, politicians declaring that their idea of public 
duty is to “ go in solid for the Grand Old Man,” and no doubt the 
same kind of feeling for their leader is very powerful in the Con- 
servative party. But women, from the whole associations of their 
lives, will be much more likely to aim “at going in solid for the 
Ten Commandments,” irrespective of party ties. Women’s chief 
interests and experience lie within the home and domestic circle ; 
beyond this their activity has been almost entirely concentrated on 
home-making and home-saving work of a philanthropic nature, 
such as the reform of prisoners, the housing of the poor, healing and 
nursing the sick, seeking and saving the fallen, especially such as 
belong to their own sex. Any legislation which seems to aim a 
blow at the home, or at any of these home-saving works of goodness, 
may reckon on strenuous opposition from the women who, we hope, 
are about to be enfranchised. As far as the maintenance of social 
order is concerned, any political party which tampers with it will 
probably find a very solid body of opponents among the women 
voters. The mere fact of a woman’s comparative weakness renders 
the maintenance of public order of the first importance to her. A 
man may jostle with other men and give blow for blow; a woman 
cannot. When a city is in the hands of a riotous mob, it is fatal 
enough to the ordinary everyday business of the peaceable man ; 
but the peaceable woman is virtually a prisoner till order is 
restored. The dependence of women on the maintenance of social 
order has often been remarked, and they have sometimes been 
reproached for preferring order to liberty ; but if order is woman’s, 
as well as Heaven’s, first law, it is because order is a necessary 
pre-requisite, even more in her case than in the man’s, of liberty to 
go about her daily round unmolested. 

I know cases will be cited of women who have shown great 
revolutionary violence. When the “red fool fury” breaks out 
some women have caught the contagion, and vied in wildness, fury, 
and folly with the wildest, most furious, and most foolish men. 
This is only another way of saying that women are liable to be led 
away and deceived by the same fallacies as deceive men. Or to 
quote our old friend Mrs. Poyser: ‘I am not a denyin’ that the 
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women are foolish too. God Almighty made ’em to match the 
men.” But the women who are snatched up by the wild-fire of 
revolution are but a handful compared to the men. Professor 
Goldwin Smith quotes Erskine, who said, in some famous law case 
he was fighting, that he felt his children pulling at his gown. 
Women are always feeling children pulling at their gowns: the 
desolation and destruction caused by revolutions hurt the home, 
and hurt women through their devotion to home, even more than 
they hurt men. This is likely to make women a force for law 
and order in all classes. 

In a recent speech, Mr. Goschen said: ‘‘ We know that among 
the non-combatants, among the men who do not write to the press, 
who do not speak at public meetings, we have a very large reserve. 
I would venture to think that if a man does not tell you what he 
is, there is a very great chance of his being upon the side of law 
and order.”” Whilst entirely concurring in this, I would venture 
to add that if it is very generally true of men, it is much more 
generally true of women. Women who do not proclaim themselves 
revolutionaries, are nearly all on the side of law and order. Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith says that the revolutionary women would 
vote, whilst the quiet, ‘‘ law and order’? women would not vote. 
There is no evidence which supports this prognostication. In all 
elections in which women have a share at present, no tendency of 
this kind has been observed. In the Isle of Man, where women’s 
suffrage has been in operation since 1880, nothing of the kind has 
taken place. It is well known that Sir Henry Loch, who was 
Governor of the Isle of Man at the time women’s suffrage was 
adopted there, was not favourable to the change before it had 
been carried. He was, however, convinced by what he saw of its 
operation that his fears in respect to it were unfounded. 

In Toronto, where women have the municipal suffrage, a 
competent observer* states that, ‘‘They cast their ballots in a 
mass for law and order.” In Wyoming Territory women’s suf- 
frage has not brought about any of the evils and disasters that 
were prophesied by its opponents. According to the evidence of 
the Hon. N. L. Andrews, Speaker of the Wyoming Legislature, 
“There are times when the women do not all vote . . . but when 
any particular scheme is put on foot by an individual or a party, 
which does not commend itself to them as of good moral inception 
and uprightness, or when nominations are made which do not 
commend themselves to their moral sentiments, then, and at such 
times, you will see the women all vote, and vote as they please, 
without fear or favour.” 


* The Rev. Joseph Cook, in Tremont Temple, Feb. 1887. 
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The second objection raised by Professor Goldwin Smith is that 
there is a relaxation of moral sinew and an epidemic of cowardice 
in the political world of England, and that this would be inten- 
sified by the admission of a tide of female weakness and sentiment 
into the electorate. Ido not think it lies well in the mouth of a 
Liberal Unionist to say that the moral sinews of political life in 
England are relaxed, and there is an epidemic of political cowar- 
dice. But for the courage and steadfastness of the ninety Liberal 
Unionist Members of Parliament, who broke with all party ties 
and the ambitions and, in many cases, the friendships, of a life- 
time, rather than support measures which they believed to be 
fraught with danger and disaster to the Empire, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule and Land Purchase Bills of 1886 would have been 
carried, instead of being, as we are triumphantly assured by the 
men who voted for them, “ dead and buried.” 

If we honestly believe England to be a nation of cowards, 
neither Home Rule nor Unionism can save it from being contemp- 
tible, and all political questions lose their interest. But surely we 
did not need Tel-el-Kebir to make us echo Professor Tyndall’s 
exclamation, “Thank God, we are a nation yet!” We who do 
not disbelieve in the honesty and courage of Englishmen, have no 
need to disbelieve in the honesty and courage of Englishwomen. 
A people who, within a few years, have produced such men and 
women as General Gordon, the Lawrences, Charles Darwin, 
Octavia Hill, Florence Nightingale, George Eliot, and Sister Dora 
have no need to despair of themselves. With such a past only 
just gone by, we can look straight into the future without a tremor 
of fear. 

Professor Goldwin Smith’s next objection is that the franchise is 
not an unqualified inherent right, and therefore cannot be claimed 
-by women as such; he states, as an illustration of this, in very 
eloquent terms, that the British seaman cannot vote. The advo- 
cates of women’s suffrage in this country have not based the 
claim of women to representation on abstract right; they sup- 
port it because they believe the admission of women would be for 
the welfare of the nation at large; I might quote from hundreds 
of speeches to prove this, but I will only select three, representing 
three of the different sections of opinion that have supported 
women’s suffrage. The late Lord Beaconsfield condemned the 
exclusion of qualified women from voting as an anomaly, and 
added :—** As I believe this anomaly to be injurious to the best 
interests of the country, I trust to see it removed by the wisdom 
of Parliament.”” Mr. Courtney said in his place in Parliament, 
speaking of the Women’s Suffrage Bill: ‘‘ It proceeds on that 
principle of politics which we all respect, since it proceeds from 
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experience. We have tried it, and what are the results? Are 
they beneficial or are they the reverse? . . . If they have been 
beneficial they are in favour of our going farther. No one has 
said they have produced injurious effects in either direction. On 
those then who oppose the extension of the principle that has 
been so far successful, the burden is thrown of showing the ineligi 
bility of women for the Parliamentary franchise.” Radical 
Members of Parliament speak in a tone similarly free from the 
abstract right theory, which Professor Goldwin Smith attacks. 
Mr. Alfred Illingworth, M.P., stated in a speech that he supported 
women’s suffrage because he believed it would be for the good of the 
community. I do not quote the speeches of women, though I 
might easily do so; but they are equally characterised by the 
practical common sense of the average English mind, and claim 
the suffrage for women by showing the evil results of their exclu- 
sion and the good that may be expected, after the experience we 
have had of it in other matters, to follow from their enfranchise- 
ment. 

With regard to the too unqualified statement that ‘‘ the seaman 
can never vote,” the best representative of British manhood 
cannot be regarded as altogether unrepresented. In one Parlia- 
ment he had Mr. Plimsoll, in another he has Lord Charles 
Beresford. Moreover, a seaman is not always at sea; he can vote 
when he is at home, and when he has retired and his roving days 
are over. I well remember hearing an old seaman say, when he 
was talking about an expected election, that when any “‘ votin’ was 
going forrard” he always meant “to vote the same as Mr. So-and- 
so, be that blew, yaller or rad.’”’ He added that he adopted this 
political principle in accordance with the advice of his sister. So 
women’s suffrage and seaman’s suffrage can divide the credit of it 
between them; unless, indeed, with the instinctive politeness of a 
sailor, he felt it would be a pretty compliment to womankind 
to tell us that the brilliant idea had originated in a woman's 
brain. 

The next objection is that women do not want the suffrage. It 
is impossible to suggest any constitutional means which they could 
adopt to show that they do want it, which they have not shown over 
and over again. Millions of names have been signed to petitions. 
Enormous meetings of women have been held in every importani 
centre in England and Scotland. Wherever bodies of women are 
gathered together for study, the vast majority of them haye bee 
found favourable to women’s suffrage. At all the girl’s and women’s 
debating societies that I am acquainted with, the chief objection 
to a debate on women’s suffrage is that there is too much 
unanimity of opinion in its support. Not long ago a Newcastle 
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paper issued a kind of plébiscite to fifty representative women in 
the district, all parties and all shades of religious opinion being 
included ; they were asked to vote “‘ yes” or “no” on the question 
of women’s suffrage, and to give their reasons. Thirty-one voted 
‘‘ yes,”’ and thirteen voted ‘‘ no,” three refused to answer, and two 
were doubtful. None of these facts support the contention that 
Englishwomen do not wish the Women’s Suffrage Bill to pass. It 
is quite a different thing to say that women do not wish to go into 
public life. Women’s suffrage and the entrance of women into 
public life are not identical; you may have the one without the 
other. If there were a constitutional way of women making their 
political influence felt, there would be the less reason for them to 
urge the consideration of the interests of women and home on the 
platform. 

The next objection is that women are not a class but a sex, and 
that their interests are fully protected by the representation of 
their husbands, brothers, and sons. It is quite true that women 
are not a class, but form a part of every class. There is no 
danger, then, of exciting mutual animosty between the masses and 
the classes by extending the suffrage to women. But women, 
though not naturally a class at all, are artificially created into a 
class by imposing special legislative disabilities and disadvantages 
upon them. Roman Catholics and Nonconformists are not natu- 
rally separate classes; they were artificially created into classes 
as long as they were subjected to disabilities and harsh, unequal 
treatment from the law. The same thing is true of women. 

Another objection is that ‘“ government and law rest at bottom 
on force, and force is male. Women can neither help in uphold- 
ing government nor in enforcing law.” There is something else 
besides force which a Government must rest upon, if it is to be 
stable and lasting. There is a passage in Amiel’s Journal which 
states this in words far better than any I can command: “ Civili- 
zation is first and foremost a moral thing. Without honesty, 
without respect for law, without the worship of duty, without the 
love of one’s neighbour—in a word, without virtue—the whole falls 
into decay, and neither letters nor art, neither luxury nor learning, 
nor rhetoric nor the policeman can maintain erect and whole an 
edifice of which the foundations are unsound.” The physical force 
on which every Government partly rests is embodied in the army 
and in the police. These will remain at the command of the 
executive, whether women have votes or not. The question to be 
decided is: Will honesty, respect for law, the worship of duty, 
the love of one’s neighbour, the virtue on which civilization 
rests, be strengthened or weakened by admitting women to the 
Parliamentary franchise? If the answer is negative, our whole 
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claim to representation falls; but are there not many reasons for 
believing that the true answer will not be negative? With 
all allowance for exceptions and shortcomings and blunders, are 
not women, on the whole, a force on the side of duty? How 
many of us, both men and women, can trace our highest aspira- 
tions for right and goodness to the influence of our mothers, or, it 
may be, of some other woman upon us? Even by the clumsy test 
of the degree of criminality among women, the hope is justified 
that women will be a force on the side of right; they only form 
about a fifth part of the number who are committed for trial in 
this country for serious offences against the law. In America, 
which Professor Goldwin Smith holds up so frequently as the 
terrible example, women form an even smaller proportion of the 
criminal population. In Massachusetts, in 1885, out of a total of 
62,607 arrested for all offences, only 9 per cent. were women. It 
is said women can neither help in upholding government nor in 
enforcing law. It is quite true they can neither be policemen nor 
soldiers ; but in common with ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of the other taxpayers, they can pay the wages of the men who 
render these services to society. In our country the franchise is 
not confined to those who undertake the work of internal and ex- 
ternal defence. Indeed, till lately, reasons of State were alleged 
against allowing these men the protection of enfranchisement. 
Women cannot be special constables; but they can, in their own 
way, render services to law and order fully as valuable as those 
rendered by the citizens who lately donned their truncheons in 
defence of order in the streets. Not long ago an account was 
published in the papers of the disorderly and riotous proceedings 
at Market Harbro’ fair, which baffled the mayor, corporation, 
and the police of the town. Every night there was a scene of 
drunkenness often leading to crime and hideous things of every 
kind. Some ladies in the town asked permission to try what they 
could do to produce an improvement. This was readily granted, 
and they opened a warm, pleasant room, where tea and coffee 
could be had, and games and books and papers could be enjoyed, 
and where all were welcomed. The saturnalia vanished, as if by 
magic; and yet a professor from the other side of the Atlantic 
writes to tell us that women can do nothing to help in upholding 
government and enforcing law. There are certain things which 
cannot be done by force, or can be done much more easily by 
appealing to another law than that of force. 

Very much akin to the last objection is the next, that women 
cannot be soldiers. No one, except the King of Dahomey, wants 
women to be soldiers. There is nothing in the nature of a woman 
which fits her to be a soldier, and there is nothing in the nature .of 
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@ woman which unfits her to love her country and to serve her by 
helping to send good men to promote sound legislation in Parlia- 
ment. The advocates of women’s suffrage have no wish whatever 
to disregard the necessary division of labour between the sexes, or 
to minimize real differences arising from sex in any way. But to 
fight for one’s country, though it may be a very noble thing to do, 
is not the only way of serving her. The services women render 
to the State are as indispensable as those rendered by soldiers. 
The argument against women’s suffrage, based on the fact that 
women cannot be soldiers is faulty in another way; it overlooks 
the position of non-combatant men. Middle-aged men of seden- 
tary, studious habits and no martial experience, would be, I 
had almost said, more useless than women to the army in the 
field ; for women could nurse, cook, make warm clothes, and 
render similar feminine services. If we compare women with the 
non-combatant men it is remarkable how many military services 
women have rendered. The late Mrs. Fox, wife of the Quarter- 
master of the 2nd Connaught Rangers was, the other day, buried 
at Portsmouth, with full military honours, on account of her ser- 
vices at, and after, the disastrous engagement at Bronckhurst 
Spruit. Another woman, Mrs. Maistre, connected, through her 
husband, with the same regiment, saved the colours in that battle ; 
and both of these women received the Royal Red Cross Order for 
rendering, whilst under the fire of the best rifle-shots in the world, 
valuable aid to the surgeon at a critical moment. Mrs. Fox was 
severely wounded. With the exception of special correspondents, 
probably few non-combatants could show as distinguished a mili- 
tary record. It must be remembered, too, that even in the military 
stress of a war so costly to life as the American Civil War, only 
a fraction of the whole male population did the actual fighting. 
According to the statistics published by the Medical Department 
of the United States, 95 per cent. of the clergymen, nearly 75 per 
cent. of the journalists, 67 per cent. of the physicians, and 54 per 
cent. of the lawyers were found to be unfit for military service. 
These men were not, therefore, disfranchised ; they served their 
country in some other way than by fighting, even at a time when 
the whole strength of the nation was poured out for success in a 
supreme military struggle. An army on active service could not 
exist for a month unless it were supported by an enormous mass of 
non-fighting labour. 

The argument on which Professor Goldwin Smith appears. to 
place most reliance is that founded on the essential differences 
between men and women. These differences are natural, and 
being natural are accompanied by corresponding differences of 
occupation, education, and training. Men have experience of the 
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business world ; they bridge seas, tunnel mountains, and reclaim 
the stubborn earth. The sphere of the women “ must be home, 
and her experience must be a home and a social experience.” It 
is pleasant where one finds much with which one disagrees to find 
a sentiment with which ‘one is in entire and hearty agreement. 
Professor Goldwin Smith says that the advocates of women’s suf- 
frage exhort women to become masculine. This is an entire and 
radical misapprehension of our position. Above all things, we 
admire and wish to cherish what is womanly in women; wherever 
we go, we are continually protesting against the mistake of our 
opponents that we want women to be masculine. We want the 
womanly, the home and the domestic side of things to weigh 
more, and to count for more in public affairs than ‘they have done 
in the past. In the education of children, in poor law admi- 
nistration, in such matters as boarding out versus the great 
district pauper schools, in temperance legislation, in all legislation 
bearing on health and morals, we want the home and social 
experience of women to be felt very much more than they are felt 
now. Professor Goldwin Smith says: ‘‘ Hector is not bidden to 
take up the distaff, though Andromache is incited to grasp the 
spear.” Hector, at the present moment, decides what and how 
needlework shall be taught to little girls in the public elementary 
schools ; Andromache has been down on her knees to him lately to 
beg him to encourage the elder girls to learn cooking. Hector is 
considering the matter, and hovers between cookery and algebra. 
Andromache, with her home life and her home experience, realises 
vividly what an important thing, what a home-making and home- 
saving thing, a sound knowledge of the elements of good cooking 
would be to English working women. Hector thinks this is fussy, 
and that all women can cook by nature if they have got a pot and 
a bit of meat. Andromache thinks good cooking would do more 
for temperance than the Permissive Bill. Hector (if Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson will forgive me for saying so) can see no more excellent 
way of promoting temperance than by placing physical difficulties 
in the way of procuring alcoholic drink. 

We who advocate the extension of the suffrage to women by no 
means wish to make light of the differences between men and 
women. We take our stand to a large extent on those differences. 
If men and women were exactly alike in thought, feeling, and ex- 
perience, the representation of men would represent us; but not 
being alike, that wherein we differ is insufficiently represented 
under the present system. The political, the military, the 
financial, and the commercial results of any given legislation are 
amply considered in Parliament; its domestic, social, and to some 
extent its moral, results are too little considered. We. have so 
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deep a faith in the womanly in women, we believe that the insti- 
tutions of nature are so strong and eternal, that a woman will 
remain a woman “for a’ that,” even if she learns Greek and 
mathematics, and can vote for a member of Parliament. One of 
Professor Goldwin Smith’s illustrations tells on our side of the 
argument. He quotes the simple domesticity of the Queen’s 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, to show that nature and sex 
assert themselves in spite of the heaviest political duties and 
responsibilities. This is what we have been saying about four 
times a week for the last twenty years. The political knowledge, 
conscientiousness, and ability of the Queen are well known, and 
universally and gratefully acknowledged by her subjects. That 
they do not prevent her from being every inch a woman, should 
encourage timid persons who think all that is womanly will dis- 
appear when women slip a ballot paper into a box at Parliamentary 
elections. 

Professor Goldwin Smith furnishes, in his next reason, a good 
answer to the last just quoted. The experience of women, he says 
in one sentence, is of the home and the family; and in another 
he states that the legislatures of many of the States of the 
American Union, elected entirely by men, pass laws. (e.g. upon 
divorce) which are injurious to the home and the family. It is 
quite true, and what was to be expected under the circumstances. 
Most women clearly realise the fact that freedom of divorce is not 
in the interest of women or of the stability of the home. When 
Shakespeare makes a man say— 

However we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 


More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn 
Than women’s are, 


most women think he was right, and echo Viola’s reply, ‘‘I think 
it well, my lord.” 

Professor Goldwin Smith says that with all the sentimentality of 
American legislation, its tendency, for example, to pet murderers, 
only one backwoods State has admitted women to representation. 
I am very likely wrong, for Professor Goldwin Smith is an 
authority, and I am not; but I think he refers not to a State, but 
to the Territory of Wyoming. It is rather invidious to say, 
‘‘ Although America pets murderers, it will not give the suffrage to 
women.” There does not seem, at any rate to a female, any con- 
nection between the two. It might fairly be said, “‘ Although 
America pets murderers, she does not fondle thieves” ; but it is a 
little hard to suggest that the petting of murderers might lead as 
@ consequence to the enfranchisement of women. The question of 
women’s suffrage in England has not been treated on the ground 
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of sentiment, but on the ground of facts, experience, and 
expediency. It has been pointed out why women need representa- 
tion, that the country would be benefited if they were represented, 
and that the fears expressed at one time of the consequences of 
their enfranchisement have, so far as experience serves, proved 
groundless. But our opponent alleges that women have nothing 
to gain by representation so far as the law and its administration 
are concerned. Women, he says, are treated with exceptional 
leniency in the law courts, and it is difficult sometimes for a man 
to get justice if the opposing party is a woman. This shows that 
we want less sentiment and more justice. It is no advantage to 
law-abiding women, or to the general community, that law-breaking 
women should not be punished. Itis a case of “‘ Spare the rod 
and spoil the child.” Ido not think it is fair to say that juries 
are so false to their oaths as to give a verdict for a woman because 
she is a woman, when the weight of the evidence inclines the other 
way ; but if it is so, it would seem to call for the presence on the 
jury of the stolid British matron, whose imagination would be less 
easily fired by rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

In one case Professor Goldwin Smith appeals to experience to 
support his opposition to women’s suffrage. He says that history does 
not encourage the entrusting of political power to women. He attri- 
butes the war between Charles I. and his Parliament to Henrietta 
Maria. He has nothing but contempt for Anne, and states that 
** under the results of recent researches, the reputation of Elizabeth 
for statesmanship has collapsed.”” I wish very much the answer 
to these allegations could have proceeded from one more competent 
than myself. With all humility I would, however, suggest that, 
whatever may have been the meanness and frivolity of the 
character of Henrietta Maria, there is surely a want of propor- 
tion in the assertion that she was the cause of the greatest 
constitutional crisis in our history. Some historians, at any rate, 
do not share Professor Goldwin Smith’s contemptuous estimate of 
Anne. Compared with the other Stuart sovereigns who occupied 
the throne of England, and the pretenders of the same family, she 
stands out conspicuously, and in a light entirely favourable. Mr. 
W. Stebbing, referring to her in a recent volume called Some 
Verdicts of History Reviewed, has said: ‘ Because she lavished 
affection on female friends, of whom one was adored by the greatest 
captain of the age, and the other captivated its greatest satirist, 
it may be our duty to despise as a weak gossip the Queen who 
quelled Louis XIV., and from the hour of her succession to that of 
her death held two mighty contending parties in the hollow of her 
hand.” Phials of wrath and contempt are sometimes poured forth 
on Anne because of her too great affection for friends of her own sex. 
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If that were the worst that could be said of kings, how much difference 
it might have made in the history of the world. Modern research 
is said to have evaporated Elizabeth’s reputation for statesman- 
ship. Modern research, it is well known, has proved Henry VIII. 
to be a model domestic character, and Lucrezia Borgia to be a 
suffering saint: all those unfortunate little affairs of executions 
and poisonings can easily be explained. It was news to me that 
Elizabeth had been discovered to be an impostor, whose reputation 
was due almost entirely to her luck. Mr. J. R. Green, who was no 
servile admirer of Elizabeth, speaks of her in very different terms. 
In The Short History of the English People, he gives a masterly 
study of Elizabeth’s character, showing that the vanity and 
eaprice of her private character had no weight whatever with 
her in State affairs. She was, he says, at the council board the 
very type of reason; there she would tolerate no flattery; she 
would pursue her ends ‘with the simplicity and tenacity of 
purpose that often underlies a woman’s fluctuation of feeling. It 
was this in part which gave her her marked superiority over the 
statesmen of her time.” ‘‘No nobler group of ministers ever 
gathered round a council board than those who gathered round the 
council board of Elizabeth. But she is the instrument of none. 
She listens, she weighs, she uses or puts by the counsels of each in 
turn, but her policy as a whole is her own. It was a policy, not of 
genius, but of good sense. Her aims were simple and obvious: to 
preserve her throne, to keep England out of war, to restore civil 
and religious order’ (p. 364). If we take more modern instances, 
such as are afforded by Queen Louise of Prussia, our own Queen 
and the present Queen of Spain, they certainly do not support Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith’s view that it is unsafe to entrust political 
power to women. Of the Queen of Spain a writer whose research 
is of the most recent character has said: ‘‘ She has worked the 
wonder, not merely of avoiding pitfalls and errors herself, but also 
of infusing a tone of self-restraint into the conflicts of Spanish 
parliamentary politics. If she go on as she has begun, the contin- 
gency of a Spanish ministerial crisis will cease to be formidable.” 
Women, says Professor Goldwin Smith, are inclined to associate 
religious enthusiasm with their political convictions. ‘The side 
women espouse is that of ‘Christ,’ the other side is that of 
‘Barabbas.’”’ This, again, so far as it is true is only saying that 
women are not free from the errors common to humanity. ‘‘ Ortho- 
doxy is my doxy, Heterodoxy is another man’s doxy,” was a saying 
invented without special reference to women. We have abundant 
instances of this feeling in almost every speech Mr. Gladstone 
delivers. He thoroughly believes that his Irish policy commands 
not only the sanction of the civilized world but the blessing of 
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Heaven. The Spectator of Feb. 4 compares those from whom it 
differs on the Irish question to the men who preferred Barabbas to 
Christ. No one proposes to disfranchise men who are swayed by 
similar feelings, why then deny enfranchisement to women who 
may possibly be swayed by them? Unless, indeed, 

That in the captain’s but a choleric word, 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 

The next objection to enfranchising women is that political 
power will not enable women to make their wages equal to those of 
men. No one has ever claimed that the power to vote for a Member 
of Parliament is an ‘‘ Open sesame” before which all doors will fly 
open. Professor Goldwin Smith is so little in England that he 
may, perhaps, not be aware that almost every Session some attempt 
is made by legislation still further to curtail the comparatively 
small number of employments that are open to women. The men 
who wish to turn away the women from work at the pit-brow have 
been heard to say, ‘“‘ We shall win in the long run, because we 
have votes and you have not.” The great difference between the 
wages of men and the wages of women cannot be accounted for, as 
Professor Goldwin Smith hints, by the inferiority of women’s work ; 
because the very same work, of the same degree of excellence, is in 
nearly all industries lower paid when the workers are women than 
when the workers are men. The difference arises chiefly from the 
smaller number of employments open to women, and from the fact 
that women, as a rule, receive even less technical training than 
men; the great army of unskilled labourers at the bottom of the 
industrial ladder receives, therefore, a larger proportion of female 
than of male recruits. Both of these causes are capable, not, I 
believe, of entire removal, but of being favourably influenced by 
legislation ; the representation of women would draw the attention 
of Parliament to the wants of women in these respects, and, 
perhaps, we should hear less than we do now of such wages as 
those lately reported by the Mansion House Committee, of 54d. for 
making a dozen lawn tennis aprons elaborately frilled. 

The Professor raises his next objection in the form of a question, 
Will women purify politics or politics impair the purity of women ? 
Perhaps the question might be answered by comparing the 
Court of Queen Victoria with the Court of William IV. and George 
IV. So far as pecuniary corruption is concerned, Professor Gold- 
win Smith is good enough to say ‘‘ women may be comparatively 
free” from sordid cupidity. The facts in the United States are 
very strong in support of this tentative assertion. Mr. George 
Pellew, a member of the bar in the county of Suffolk, Mass., says, 
in writing on this subject, that among the great number of women 
in the employment of the Government in the United States, in 
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the Treasury and other departments, ‘“‘not one has ever been 
found guilty of embezzlement.” I may, perhaps, be permitted 
to add that it is the rarest possible thing in England to find 
anything wrong in the accounts of the large number of women 
employed in the various branches of post office work. It is well 
known that in the lower ranks of the civil service the most frequent 
causes of dishonesty are drinking and betting. Women who are 
earning an honest living hardly ever drink, and may be said 
never to bet. Hence these two great temptations to dishonesty 
have no effect upon them. With regard to other matters, since 
women took a more active part in politics, political rancour has 
certainly lost none of its bitterness, but political meetings have 
gained something in decorousness and amenity. I have frequently 
heard a boisterous and unruly meeting instantly calmed down and 
tranquillized by a woman speaking to it. The roughest man is 
less likely to be rough to a woman than to one of his own sex. 
We observe this instinct in the lower animals, therefore we may 
hope it is not an artificial product, but will stand the test of 
a change in the political status of women. It is well known 
that a woman can go in safety through the lowest courts and 
alleys where a respectable man would not be safe without pro- 
tection. 

The next objection is that women should be womanly. With 
this I have already expressed my hearty concurrence. Unless 
women remain womanly their enfranchisement will have no more 
effect than adding to the numbers of already enfranchised men. 
But Professor Goldwin Smith throws out dark hints that ‘“‘ woman 
in certain quarters, is in ‘ revolt,’ not only against political exclu- 
sion, but against family government and the burdens of mater- 
nity.” He does not indicate where these “‘ certain quarters”’ are ; 
he has a wide and varied experience, having, unlike the hero of 
H.M.S. Pinafore, succumbed to the “ temptations to belong to 
other nations,” but the danger he has discerned in some places 
has no existence here. A contemplation of the Registrar-General’s 
returns would dissipate his anxieties so far as the country of his 
birth is concerned. The population of Great Britain and Ireland 
increased by 3} millions in the ten years from 1871 to 1881. The 
rapid increase of our population causes in some minds an alarm 
quite different from that referred to by Professor Smith. Professor 
Huxley, for instance, in a recent article, states his opinion that 
this rapid increase threatens the very existence of civilization. 
With the Professors thus at loggerheads, whom are we to believe? 
Possibly some light may be obtained from regarding the subject 
more from the women’s point of view. 

Professor Goldwin Smith thinks that the courtesy of men towards 
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women will gradually decline as women advance towards equality. 
In turning once again to experience, to test the validity of this 
objection, the evidence seems overwhelming that in those countries 
where women have made the greatest advances towards equality, 
they are also treated with the greatest consideration and politeness. 
I have very frequently been struck by the refined and chivalrous 
courtesy of American gentlemen, not merely to ladies to whom 
they are introduced in society, but to the women they meet 
casually in the railway, the omnibus or the street. As fellow- 
travellers they do not push their way into a railway carriage or 
an omnibus before women to secure the best places, or thrust 
them away from a cab to jump into it themselves; they are 
kindly and unobtrusively helpful to young and old, plain and 
pretty, in such a genuine simple way as could not cause the most 
timid girl the slightest embarrassment. England and America 
are the countries where the enfranchisement of women has made 
the greatest progress, and I believe they are also the countries 
where women receive the most politeness and consideration. 

There is something of the Fee Faw Fum in Professor Goldwin 
Smith’s attack upon women who want what he does not wish them 
to have. He “grinds our bones” even on subjects that seem to 
have but a very remote connection with the matter in hand. 
What, for instance, is the bearing on the question of women’s 
suffrage of the opinion which Schopenhauer expressed that beauty 
is rarer in the female sex than in the male? This opinion has a 
certain interest in its own way, but it is of no consequence what- 
ever in the consideration whether or not it will be for the good of 
the country for women to be allowed to vote for Members of 
Parliament. Beauty is not a qualification for the franchise. 
Let the modern Paris, by all means, keep the apple “for the 
most fair” himself, if he thinks he deserves it. It would have 
saved some turmoil and commotion, perhaps, if the real Paris had 
done so. 

It is stated quite truly that ‘‘ the lives of those of us who seem 
most free are in fact spent in obedience to superiors.” This is 
true of enfranchised men, and would continue to be true of enfran- 
chised women. The fact of a butler having a vote does not make 
him insolent to his employer, though in one respect it puts the 
two upon an equality. The possession of equal rights, it has been 
shown over and over again, does not sweep away the numerous 
social, mental, and moral inequalities which exist between man 
and man; but it often produces a better relationship between 
them ; employers are more friendly and more considerate to their 
employés now than they were when the latter had no political 
tights. 
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Professor Goldwin Smith complains that the Womens’ Suffrage 
Bill, which has been so frequently before Parliament, is confined 
to the enfranchisement of widows and spinsters. He appears to 
overlook the fact that large numbers of the supporters of the Bill 
as it stands would not support the enfranchisement of wives. If 
we have a real household suffrage in England, it seems to many of 
us the right thing to give the vote to the head of the household, 
whether that head be a man or a woman. Professor Goldwin 
Smith says this implies that matrimony and maternity are not 
regarded by us as honourable, and yet only a few lines previously 
he had pointed out that there is no hardship and nothing dis- 
honourable in the dependence which links the lives of most of us 
in obedience to “‘ superiors, employers, customers, powers, rulers, 
and influences of all kinds.”” Why then should the supporters of 
the Womens’ Suffrage Bill be reproached with offering an insult 
to wives, because they consider that, as long as the husband lives, 
he, and not the wife, is the head of the house. 

The right to vote, it is said, carries with it the right to be voted 
for. It does not do so in the case of clergymen of the Established 
Church ; it need not do so in the case of women. What has to be 
decided is, Is it for the good of women and the country generally 
(1) that women should vote, and (2) that women should sit in 
Parliament? It is quite possible and quite reasonable to answer 
“yes ”’ to the first part, and “no” to the second part of the 
question. 

Besides, even supposing that women aspired to sit in Parliament 
and fill the offices of State, as Professor Goldwin Smith says they 
would, their aspirations would probably remain unfulfilled; for 
about nine-tenths of each constituency will continue to consist 
of men, and although we are told that women are perfectly 
represented by the representation of men, yet very few men would 
feel themselves adequately represented by a woman. 

The Professor draws a fancy picture of women filling the great 
offices of State, and then, when called to account for their public 
actions, sheltering themselves behind the plea of sex. All this is 
the product of a fevered imagination ; there is no reason to suppose 
that the general distribution of the work of the world will be greatly 
affected by women having votes. Women do hold some very humble 
offices of State now. They have been placed upon the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, there are women post-mistresses, and so forth. 
When fault has to be found with their public work, they are held 
accountable in exactly the same way as a man is. If a post- 
mistress’s stock of stamps does not agree with the account she has 
sent in, she does not giggle behind a fan and beg the Postmaster- 
General remember “it is only pretty Fanny’s way, and she did 
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so want a sealskin jacket.” She knows, and everyone concerned 
knows, that her defalcation renders her liable to a trial for felony. 
There is no question of ‘ pleading her sex”; punishment follows 
proof of guilt with absolute impartiality. 

Another objection is, that some women do exercise political 
influence now, and there is no dearth of interest and scope for 
activity in women’s lives; besides their home duties there are the 
social and charitable occupations in which many women engage. 
It is true that women do exercise some political power now; not 
only the Queens and the great ladies, and writers like Miss 
Martineau, but many of the rank and file of women can and do 
exercise some political power now. We want this power to 
be made responsible power. We want every woman who 
influences the course of an election, whether she is a Primrose 
Dame, or a member of the Women’s Liberal Federation, to 
remember that she is responsible to her country for the honesty of 
the means she employs to win votes. Women have some political 
power now, and, therefore, the extension of the suffrage would only 
be giving a legislative sanction to a change, political and social, 
which has already begun to take place. 

** Besides the home,” it is said, ‘“‘ there are charitable and social 
spheres in which women, if they have leisure, find abundant scope 
for their activity.” The sentence strikes a little oddly on the ear, 
when it proceeds from one who has just quoted with apparent 
approbation the sneer of an American writer who says: ‘‘ Let the 
women strip off their artificial air of domestic refinement. . . by 
visiting the loathsome criminals in prison,” and so forth. ‘If you 
want employment for your spare energy,” says Professor Smith, in 
effect, ‘follow the example of Mrs. Fry and Sarah Martin.” 
** Faugh ! ” says his coadjutor, ‘‘ women are not nearly such pretty 
dolls for us to play with, if they visit ‘ the loathsome criminals’ in 
prison.” 

All the social work to which women have devoted themselves, 
the seeking of that which was lost, the binding up of that which 
was broken, and the strengthening of that which was sick, makes 
them realise, as nothing else could do, the need of representation. 
We want all these efforts for social regeneration to count for more 
and weigh more in Parliament than they do at present. It is no 
answer to the claim of men to representation that there are many 
interesting and absorbing professions and pursuits in which men 
can engage. What is desirable is that all legitimate professions 
and pursuits should be duly represented in Parliament. 

The last objection is that ‘the revolutionary cauldron will 
hardly be cooled for a single hour by flinging into it female charae- 
ter and the home.” This is a favourite expression of Professor 
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Goldwin Smith; he used it in the Contemporary Review for 
March 1885. He then said: “It is surely a proof of the despe- 
rate recklessness of Party, that the Conservative leaders should 
be willing to fling female character and ultimately the home into 
the political cauldron for the sake of gaining the female vote.” 
Among the many eminent Conservatives who have supported 
women’s suffrage, a few names may be mentioned that in themselves 
are a sufficient refutation of the charge. Mr. Russell Gurney, 
Mr. Henley, Lord Iddesleigh, Lord Carnarvon and Lord John 
Manners are not men who are likely to “‘ fling female character and 
the home” into any cauldron. Among political philosophers who 
were not politicians in the ordinary sense, the names of the late 
Sir Henry Maine and the late Mr. Walter Bagehot, occupy a high 
place. Both of these supported the enfranchisement of women. 
We repeat that women, representing home and the domestic side 
of things, would bring an element into the representation of the 
country that is much needed there. All experience, so far as it 
has gone, tends to allay the fears that once were felt with regard 
to the effect which electoral privileges might have upon the 
character and sphere of women. If household suffrage is made 
to include women householders during the tenure of power of the 
present Administration, it will be done, not as a party measure, 
but by a combination of the best men of all parties, laying 
aside their party differences and uniting to remove the present 
anomalous position of women who fulfil all the qualifications 
demanded by law of the male elector. 


Minuicent Garrett Fawcett. 
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WHO ARE “THE ENGLISH PEOPLE” ? 


TxeErE is no phrase so frequently used, whether on the platform 
or in the press, as the phrase that stands at the head of this 
paper. It is rarely that a controversial leading article is written, 
still more rarely that a political speech of a Party character is 
delivered, without reference being made more than once during the 
progress of it to “‘the English People.” One cannot open a news- 
paper, or attend a political meeting, without being assured that 
“the English People” think this, will not tolerate that, or are 
irrevocably attached to such and such an institution, and irre- 
versibly wedded to such and such views. When arguments fail, 
or facts run short, the appeal to the sentiments of “‘the English 
People”’ gets the writer or the speaker over the difficulty. It 
is in a glowing peroration that popular orators love most to 
introduce the phrase; and if the sentence in which it makes its 
appearance be only well rounded, it hardly ever fails to evoke 
enthusiastic cheering. 

What is the magic that resides in the words, ‘‘the English 
People”? If they have any serious and substantial value, they 
must perforce represent something that exists, something intel- 
ligible, something operative. Now I want to point out that the 
phrase ‘‘ the English People,” in any sense in which politicians or 
journalists intend to use it, represents nothing whatever that has 
actual existence. It is a mere cant phrase, which, far from 
being an equivalent in speech for some real entity, is a sheer 
imposition in the way of language, and, far from represent- 
ing a genuine fact, distorts and distracts the attention of the 
reader or the listener from the genuine fact. I do not say that 
journalists or politicians employ the phrase with the deliberate 
intention to deceive or to mislead ; for people are far too much in 
the habit of using cant phrases without asking themselves incon- 
venient questions as to their meaning, for it to be at all necessary 
to indulge in invidious accusations. But the result of using 
meaningless or misleading phrases in political discussion is some- 
times very serious; and I doubt if there be any current phrase 
of political controversy so misleading and so mischievous as the 
phrase, “‘ the English People.” 
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Who are “the English People”? They are so many million 
persons, of different ages, different pursuits, different opinions. 
Some of them are owners of land, some of them tenant farmers, 
some of them agricultural labourers, others merchants, shop- 
keepers, or mechanics. Some desire that rents should rise, some 
that rents should fall. Many think it the most important of all 
things that the profits of capital should be large, partly because 
the capitalist will then be able to lead a very comfortable existence 
and exercise considerable social power, partly because there will be 
still more capital for the purposes of production and for the em- 
ployment of labour. Many, on the other hand, desire nothing so 
much as that the profits on capital should decline, in order that 
we may move more rapidly and more infallibly in the direction of 
greater social equality; and at the same time they are equally 
anxious that the rate of wages should be maintained, and, if pos- 
sible, advance, in order that the persons who work for wages may 
exercise dominant influence in the Commonwealth. There are 
hundreds of thousands who believe the most important thing for 
the nation to do, is to maintain the connection between Church 
and State; some in order that the State may avowedly profess 
itself to be Christian, others in order that the Church may be 
compelled to be tolerant in theological matters over which men 
dispute. Hundreds of thousands again would make almost any 
personal sacrifice in order to bring about Disestablishment. The 
more carefully and closely we examine the composition of the 
millions of individuals who are currently spoken of as ‘‘the 
English People,” the more divided do we find them in sentiment, 
in opinion, in interests, in aims. There is no object which a 
portion of the English People wish to attain or to promote, that 
another section of the English people does not wish to prevent or 
to retard. They seize every opportunity of forming themselves into 
Bodies and Associations, the very reason of whose existence is that 
their members seek to effect something which other Bodies and 
other Associations seek to hinder. On one side is an Association 
for the curtailment of liberty in the interest of sobriety. Opposed 
to it is an Association for the defence of liberty, even at the cost 
of some drunkenness. An Association for promoting the abolition 
of the law which at present forbids a man to marry his deceased 
wife’s sister, is confronted by an Association whose aim is to 
perpetuate the prohibition. Compulsory Vaccination and a 
Contagious Diseases’ Bill provide ‘“‘the English People” with 
further bones of contention. To cite but one more instance, 
that supposed homogeneous entity, that harmonious and vigorous 
something, “‘ the English People,” are split into two irreconcileable 
camps on the fundamental question whether the political suffrage 
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shall or shall not be conferred on Women. In a word, there is 
no question of practical domestic politics, in connection with 
which the phrase “‘ the English People” is not an irrelevant and 
misleading misnomer. 

If the phrase is to be regarded as possessing any practical 
meaning, it means that the politician or journalist who uses it 
believes, or tries to persuade himself and others to believe, that, 
in regard to some point at that moment at issue, there would 
remain, after one section of the people had been set-off against 
another section, a certain small balance or majority of votes in 
its favour or against it. For, be it noted, no question ever 
**comes to the front,” as the phrase is, or is much declaimed or 
written about, until the minority have reason to suppose either 
that they are not the minority, or that they are near on the heels 
of the majority, and will soon themselves become the majority. 
When they do that, then they are ‘‘ the English People.” 

It will perhaps be said I am only stating a truism, and that 
nobody would dream of denying that when orators and writers talk 
of ‘the English People,” they in reality only mean the majority, 
large or small, of the electoral body. I accept the confession— 
which indeed cannot possibly be withheld by any candid person— 
but must point out the practical mischief that follows from the use 
of a phrase which seems to mean one thing, and which, when 
scrutinized, everybody is obliged to allow means something quite 
different. For “the English People” is an exceedingly imposing 
phrase, and, if it meant what it is naturally taken to mean, it 
ought, when it can with truth be invoked on behalf of any opinion 
or any policy, be regarded with respect, indeed with awe. The 
unanimous opinion of a People, such, for instance, as the unani- 
mous opinion of the German People, that Germany must have 
8,000,000 soldiers ready at a moment’s notice to confront all 
possible enemies, is a thing to which the most cynical cannot well 
refuse their homage. But is the opinion of a bare majority 
entitled to any such respect? If anyone thinks that it is, let us see 
how bare majorities are, as a rule, composed, when any great 
political issue is at stake in this country. 

Let us suppose that the question before the English People at 
some particular moment is, say, either the Separation of Church 
and State, or the adoption of Female Suffrage. No one will 
say that either of these is an insignificant question. Let us 
further suppose that the settlement of the question is remitted to 
the Electoral Body apart from any other questions about which 
people differ, and that it is understood and agreed that every 
elector shall vote on this one question, without the faintest 
reference to his opinion on other matters, whether great or small. 
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Let us suppose, moreover, that of Five Million persons who record: 


their votes, 2,550,000 vote one way, and 2,450,000 vote another 
way. ‘There will thus be a majority or balance of one hundred 
thousand persons for or against Disestablishment, or Female 
Suffrage, and these hundred thousand persons will forthwith be 
designated ‘‘ the English People.” 

This would seem to be sufficiently absurd. But it is far from re- 
presenting the whole truth, or the entire absurdity of what occurs. 
For no appeal in the above form is ever made to the Electoral 
Body. On the contrary, if the Five Million Electors were asked 
to-morrow to vote on the question of Disestablishment or Female 
Suffrage, they could not be asked to vote on that question alone, 
or, if they were, they would assuredly pay no heed to the invita- 
tion. A certain number of voters would subordinate their opinion 
on all other subjects to that one Question; but others, and pro- 
bably the majority, would do nothing of the kind. Their vote 
would be qualified, and therefore regulated (since by the nature of 
the case they must vote one way or the other), by their preference 
for Mr. Gladstone or Lord Salisbury ; by their views on Protection, 
on Fair Trade, and Free Trade; by their wishes respecting a 
Separate Parliament for Ireland; by their desires concerning the: 
Licensing Question, the Contagious Diseases Acts, Compulsory 
Vaccination, and Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister. Thus 
it is not only possible, but probable, and indeed morally certain, 
that if a General Election were to be held to-morrow, the main 


issue ostensibly being Disestablishment or Female Suffrage, and if 


the result showed a majority of 100,000 votes one way or the 
other, that ostensible majority would not represent a real majority, 
but on the contrary would consist of the votes of people who had 
voted for or against Disestablishment, for or against Female 
Suffrage, for reasons with which Disestablishment or Female 
Suffrage had nothing on earth to do. 

Thus, when we are solemnly assured that ‘‘ the English People”’ 
have decided some great Question in a particular sense, what is really 
meant is not even that a majority or balance of 100,000 persons 
have so decided it, but that by the hocus-pocus and confusion 
which necessarily attend all voting at elections on a large scale, it 
is quite impossible to know whether there exists even that small 
majority in favour of the decision, or whether in reality there be 
not a balance of votes the other way. 

Nevertheless, the practical result is that a political or social 
change of the gravest kind, and one involving the most momen- 
tous consequences, is carried into effect, and everybody concludes 
that the Nation has solemnly and deliberately decided on the 
change. That is what comes of habitually talking and writing of 
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“the English People,” when what the writer or speaker really 
means is something quite different. A solemn sanction is thus 
obtained, by a splendid and imposing phrase, for what, when duly 
examined, is an operation of the most grotesque kind, and can 
only be compared to a drawing of lots or a casting of dice. 

Oftentimes too, indeed almost invariably, the dice employed 
in the operation are loaded; loaded on both sides no doubt, 
but always more skilfully loaded on one side than on the 
other. What shall be the result of the throw depends, in large 
measure, as everybody allows, not so much on the facts of the 
case or on the arguments that are employed by the various 
speakers, as on the bewitching power which some one orator has of 
befooling the public ear, thanks to a form of discourse, a voice, 
an elocution, a manner, which tickles or flatters those who are 
addressed. Nothing is more common than to hear the followers of 
Mr. Gladstone observe that, if he had only been ten years younger, 
he would not have been defeated at the last General Election. 
Why not? He would have used the same arguments, and stated 
the same facts that he does now. But he would have addressed a 
greater number of audiences, in a word, he would have ‘‘ stumped 
the country,” “‘ carried the fiery cross,” &c. Thus we have to add 
to the considerations already stated concerning the real meaning 
and real value of the assertion that “‘the English People” have 
come to such and such a decision, the further consideration that 
the small majority or balance of people who really rule the decision 
have been induced to decide, one way or the other, by influences 
that ought to affect no reasonable and serious human being. 

I repeat I can imagine nothing more imposing, nor more 
deserving of respect, than the serious and practically unanimous 
decision of the English People, or of any People, on a matter that 
practically concerns them. But to ask an honest and intelligent 
human being to feel this awe and entertain this respect for the 
result of an electoral pitch-and-toss, in which the very coin that is 
tossed is not fairly handled, is only to excite his scorn and arouse 
his indignation. 

But, it will probably be said, Though all this is perfectly true, 
how is the absurdity to be got rid of, and what can be proposed in 
its stead ? 

In the first place, 1 would propose that the phrase, “ the English 
People” should be expunged from political writing and political 
discourse, and be recognized as representing nothing but a 
mischievous falsehood. When a journalist uses the phrase, his 
editor should put his pen through it. When a speaker uses it 
the audience should at once tell him not to be an impostor and not 
to talk nonsense, but to use phrases that show he attaches some 
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value to words and feels some little respect for the understanding 
of those whom he is addressing. 

By adhering to this method, and getting persons to say and 
write, not that ‘the English People,” but that perhaps a small 
majority of the electors, are in favour of or opposed to such and 
such a course, we shall at least gradually approximate to a correct 
apprehension of the real facts of the case with which we desire to 
deal. 

But mark what would follow. Nearly every political Measure of 
any consequence is a measure for destroying something that exists, 
and has existed for a considerable time. If the nation properly so 
called, if the English People correctly so described, and being 
virtually or nearly unanimous on the subject, wish to destroy 
something, even though it may have lasted for a very long time 
indeed, there would be a sufficient presumption in favour of that 
course to justify destruction. But, on the contrary, if it be far 
from certain that even only a small majority or balance of the 
English People desire its destruction, then to destroy it is an act 
of the most criminal levity. Nay, even if it be well and clearly 
ascertained that a small majority, but only a small majority, are 
in favour of its destruction, I maintain that no serious or wise 
nation would proceed to destroy it, on that account. Whatever 
exists, and more especially whatever has existed for a long time, 
has in its favour the presumption that it is based on prescription, 
tradition, and custom. It was assuredly called into existence to 
supply some national want or need; and it is a bold thing to con- 
clude that it is no longer needed because a small majority or 
balance of the electors are perhaps of that opinion. There is 
nothing perfect in this world, and every conceivable state of things 
is attended by some disadvantages. But while experience has made 
us acquainted with the disadvantages attendant on a state of 
things that has long existed, we are necessarily in the dark as 
to the disadvantages that will attend the untried state of things 
we profess to substitute for it. 

Should anyone urge that this is an argument against all 
change, I reply it is nothing of the kind, but only an argument 
against change for the sake of change, and against wholesale 
change undertaken at the bidding of a small number of people, 
whose real opinion and conviction on the subject are often exceed- 
ingly doubtful, and without any regard to the fact that almost 
an equal number of people are opposed to the change, and 
that prescription and custom are likewise opposed to it. I have 
not the smallest desire to make change impossible, or even 
unreasonably difficult. All I want is to prevent change from being 
heedless, precipitate, or resorted to in the face of the real 
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balance of authority against it. In these days, the presumption 
in the minds of most persons is in favour of any Measure which 
has destruction for its aim. As a fact, and in any court of reason 
and wisdom, the presumption is always, and must always be, the 
other way. 

Therefore, while the wishes of ‘‘the English People” or of the 
great bulk of the English People ought to prevail, no matter what 
be the change on which they are bent, the wishes, even if accurately 
ascertained, of a bare majority of the electors, ought to carry no 
such overwhelming weight nor authority. 

We have all become such victims of the misuse of language, of 
the substitution of the misleading phrase “‘ the English People” for 
the right and proper phrase “a bare majority,” that we go on from 
day to day, passing Bills, carrying Measures, and effecting colossal 
political and social alterations, by virtue of a bare and doubtful 
majority, without it ever occurring to us that we are acting like 
madmen, and that we are dealing with the oldest Constitution and 
one of the oldest Societies in the world, with a levity and a 
recklessness from which the guardians of the other Constitutions 
and other Societies, whether young or old, would shrink with 
trepidation and horror. 

It is not necessary to multiply proofs of this assertion. One 
instance will suffice; for it is so striking, so forcible, and so in- 
structive. If I could have my way, I would placard the following 
statements, concerning the Constitution of the Republic of the 
United States in all the lobbies of the House of Commons, in 
the House itself, and on the walls of every constituency in the 
Realm ; and I would keep the placards there, and renew them, till 
“the English People” recognized the fact that, in effecting 
political and social changes in the manner they do at present, they 
are acting like a community of lunatics absolutely destitute of the 
rudimentary instincts of political sagacity. The facts should be 
printed, as they are here, in large type, and in Italics, so that no 
one should have an excuse for not observing them. Were I the 
editor of a daily newspaper, I would do the same in every issue of 
my journal, and in the most conspicuous place, till “ the English 
People” gave up acting like madmen, and acted with as much 
sense as their brethren on the other side of the Atlantic, the demo- 
cratic citizens of the Republic of the United States of America, take 
care to act. 


Every Bill which has passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate must, before it becomes law, be presented to the President of 
the United States; if not approved, he may return it, with his 
objections, to the House in which it originated. If after recon- 
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sideration, two-thirds of that House agree to pass the Bill, it must be 
sent, together with the objections, to the other House, by which it must 
likewise be reconsidered, and, if approved by two-thirds of that House, 
it becomes a law. 

The Congress of the United States has the power to propose 
alterations in the Constitution, by the fifth article of the same. The 
article orders that the Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to the Constitution, 
or, on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of all the States, 
shall call a Convention for proposing the amendments, which in either 
case shall be valid to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, 
or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by Congress. 


The wisdom and moderation of these provisions against precipi- 
‘tate and heedless political changes, which recommend themselves 
to a Democratic Republic, whose citizens enjoy just as much 
political liberty as we do ourselves, will be recognized by every 
Englishman who is capable of serious reflection, and who, however 
much he may, love his Party, loves his country still more. At 
first, perhaps, so deeply ingrained in our habits is the “‘carrying” 
Measures by a bare majority, and so confirmed the custom of 
calling a bare majority the English People, that many persons might 
be shocked at the spectacle of the nominal majority having to bow to 
the decision of the nominal minority. But by degrees, and before 
very long, they would grow accustomed to understand that safe- 
guards against heedless and precipitate change, which are not 
considered infringements of liberty but the indispensable guarantees 
of continuous and stable national life by the Republican citizens of 
the United States, cannot properly be regarded with dislike or 
distrust by the electors of this Realm. 

Moreover, the adoption of some such safeguard, against rash 
processes of political or social destruction as the American people 
maintain, would apply only to certain Measures, and to Measures 
that must be regarded as materially altering the political, religious, 
or social Constitution of the State. Obviously, any extension of 
the Suffrage, in which would necessarily be included the adoption 
of Female Suffrage, the Disestablishment of the Church, any 
form of Separate Government for Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, 
would come under the head of Measures that could not be passed 
without the sanction of something more imposing and deliberate 
than the sanction of a bare, doubtful, and unstable majority. 
Indeed, when once we had got rid of the mischievous and 
misleading phrase “the English People,” and came habitually 
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to understand that, as employed at present, it means only a bare 
majority, and possibly not even that, nine-tenths of the difficulty 
would be removed. Everybody would end by perceiving that 
grave resolutions, fundamentally affecting the Common Weal, ought 
not to be taken save on the clear and deliberate judgment of at 
least two-thirds of the Electoral Body. 

A curious example has been given very recently of the absurdity of 
the phrase, “ the English People.” Certain military engagements, 
now more or less known to the world, have been entered into by 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, towards each other. These Powers 
compose what is called the Triple Alliance ; and part of the ob- 
ject of their compact is to control the desire of Russia to obtain 
political and military predominance in the Balkan Peninsula,. 
in order that it may eventually secure to itself possession of 
Constantinople. All intelligent and patriotic Englishmen, there- 
fore, must feel for the Triple Alliance the warmest sympathy and 
goodwill; and it is not unnatural to assume that if Russia, by 
drawing the sword, compelled some or all of the members of the 
Triple Alliance to employ force to restrain her, England would in 
some way or other co-operate with them in that operation. Has 
England entered into new and specific engagement to do so? 
And if it has, why does not the Prime Minister, some people in-- 
quire, inform “‘ the English People ” that it has done so? 

Again, “the English People”! Vis-a-vis of Foreign Policy,,. 
vis-d-vis of any engagements we have or have not entered into- 
with other Powers, who, forsooth, are “the English People” ? 
Why, the same distracted and discordant multitude who covered 
themselves with opprobrium in the eyes of foreign nations, and 
all but succeeded in bringing on their own country irreparable 
damage, during the shameful period inaugurated by the publication 
of Mr. Gladstone’s factious pamphlet called Bulgarian Horrors. 
Perhaps it will be said Mr. Gladstone at the present moment 
approves Lord Salisbury’s Foreign Policy. At the present moment 
indeed! But how about the next. moment? What earthly value 
are we to attach to the approval at the present moment of so 
mercurial a politician? What guarantee is there in the word 
of a man who implored “the English People” to enable him 
to resist Mr. Parnell and Home Rule, and, as soon as they 
refused to enable him to do so, and preferred to enable someone: 
else to effect that operation, veered slap round, and flung himself, 
without a second’s hesitation or scruple, into Mr. Parnell’s arms? 

‘Once bit twice shy”; and if the English Government have 
entered into fresh and specific engagements with Foreign Powers 
for the defence of English interests, they would understand neither 
their business nor their duty, were they to tell ‘the English 
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People” anything more about the engagements than could pos- 
sibly be helped. If there really did exist such a thing as “the 
English People,” then indeed a Minister would be wanting, not 
only in patriotism, but in wisdom, if he did not take them abso- 
lutely into his confidence concerning our relations with Foreign 
Powers. I go further, and say that he would be wanting in 
wisdom if he did not consult them concerning those relations. 
But to take into your confidence, if you can possibly help it, in 
any matter of importance, five million persons whose judgment 
and decision are at the mercy of all the conflicting forces and 
bewildering influences brought into play by our Party System, as 
worked at present, would not be statesmanship, but insanity. 

Whether there will ever again be such a thing as the English 
People, I cannot say. But nothing of the kind exists at present ; 
and to assume that it does, or to speak and write as if it does, is 
to be either the propagator or the victim of verbal deceit. 


An ENGLISHMAN. 
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EXPERIENCE in recent years has dispelled the pleasing illusion 
that cheapness is an unmixed blessing. There has been a period 
of unprecedented cheapness; but this has not been accompanied 
by a period of unprecedented prosperity. It is not unnatural 
that the science which has fostered the illusion should be re- 
garded with a feeling of distrust. A commercial country requires 
a commercial science, but we cannot blame a sceptical farmer 
when he doubts whether Ricardo’s statement, ‘‘ Nothing can be 
more clearly established than that low prices of corn are for the 
interest of the farmer,” is intended to affirm a truth of general 
applicability. We may suppose the farmer to be, not a Fair 
Trader or Protectionist, but a Free Trader who cannot allay a 
rising scepticism, and who is willing to have his ancient faith 
re-established. 

The Free Trader, unless he is a wild enthusiast, must admit that 
the doubt of the farmer is justified, and that neither Ricardo 
nor any other economist of note has affected to lay down principles 
of general applicability. The economists have deduced conclusions 
which only hold good at particular times and under particular 
conditions. Their conclusions in favour of cheap imports—con- 
clusions which have such an air of unreality to the doubting 
farmer—are based on the assumption that capital and labour, dis- 
placed by foreign competition, can find alternative employment 
in England. What is the proof that this assumption is true in 
reference to England at the present time? If it is true, Free 
Traders can justify their dogmatic assertions about the value of 
cheapness; if it is not true, they stand convicted of pressing 
forward arguments based on unsound premisses. 

It is clear that the whole issue is involved in the assumption. 
Make the assumption, and you eliminate all considerations except 
those which tell in favour of cheap imports. The assumption 
implies that a workman can permanently get employment at the 
same rate of wages, and that a capitalist can permanently in- 
vest his capital at the same rate of interest, although a 
particular employment or investment has been displaced by 
foreign competition. It is self-evident that, under these condi- 
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tions, cheap imports must be an unmixed benefit. How can 
workmen or capitalists, who are assumed to be equally well off 
in all other directions, fail to be benefited when they are 
enabled to :purchase a particular commodity at a less outlay of 
labour and capital? Are not workmen and capitalists equally well 
off in all other directions, if cheap imports do not diminish the 
quantity of employment or the rate of wages and profit? Perhaps 
some Free Trader will explain what points, after the assumption is 
made, are left for argument. Everyone knows that it is pleasant 
to buy cheap, but there is the question of earning as well as of 
spending. 

An analysis of the value of cheapness will make the position 
more clear. Cheapness is of value to a particular country so far 
as it denotes the more efficient user of productive powers. If we 
eliminate all counterbalancing considerations, cheapness will 
denote the more efficient user of productive powers, since it implies 
the same command of commodities for a less outlay of capital 
and labour, or a greater command of commodities for the same 
outlay of capital and labour. What are the considerations which 
would tell in the opposite direction? Can any be suggested, except 
such as would arise in a diminished employment of capital and 
labour? A non-productive or less productive employment of capi- 
tal and labour, unless compensated by equal benefits, lessens the 
efficient user of productive powers, as certainly as cheapness, 
unless counterbalanced by equal drawbacks, has the contrary 
effect. These are the two sides of the same problem, and it is not 
of much use to argue, if one of them is eliminated under the guise 
of an assumption. 

The value of cheapness may be stated in less general lan- 
guage. Cheapness to a workman out of employment, and without 
savings, means nothing. It does not affect him that a commodity 
is purchaseable at a less outlay of labour, when he is unable to obtain 
work. He is worse off than he was before, if the cheapness has 
conduced to more than a proportionate narrowing of the sources of 
employment. A day’s work which will purchase eight loaves of 
bread is better than a quarter of a day’s work, though this will 
purchase four loaves of bread, bread having cheapened in value to 
the extent of one half. A capitalist is in the same position. An 
income of £200 a year gives a greater purchasing power than an 
income of £80 a year, though in the latter case every commodity 
upon which the income is expended, has been cheapened to the 
extent of one half. 

It is necessary to dwell on these simple propositions. Their 
neglect vitiates the current arguments in favour of Free Trade 
and brings discredit on the science of Political Economy. 
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Finality is claimed for a science which, from its treatment, 
is not capable of finality. The Free Trader transgresses scien- 
tific principle in attempting to press his generalisations too 
far. He knows that his position depends upon the accuracy of 
certain assumptions, but he appears to contend that the conditions 
of society have become stereotyped to suit the definitions of the 
English school of economists. If this is not his contention, 
he should meet the direct challenge of his opponents, and satisfy 
them, either that his assumptions are true under existing con- 
ditions, or that he can maintain his conclusions without reference 
to them ? 

There are sufficient indications that the postulates which underlie 
English Political Economy cannot be accepted at the present time 
without great modifications. Take first the assumption of the trans- 
ferability of labour. ‘‘ This primary assumption,” says Bagehot, 
‘is not true everywhere and always, but only in a few places and a 
few times.” The test of its truth in any particular country and at any 
particular time is the condition of the labour market. If the labour 
market is overcrowded and there is a difficulty in finding work, the 
assumption cannot be accepted as an accurate generalisation on 
which exclusively to found a policy. If the labour market is not 
overcrowded, and there is no difficulty in finding work, the assump- 
tion may be accepted as approximately accurate. In the further 
discussion of this difficult subject, it will avoid confusion to elimi- 
nate two classes of the community. An empty labour market 
will not permanently attract Bohemian idlers or criminals, and 
men of exceptional skill or ability will find room though the 
general demand may be small. The great mass of workmen come 
between these extremes. They are men of average ability and of 
average industry, and the question is whether a considerable 
number of such men find a permanent difficulty in obtaining and 
keeping full employment. This question cannot be settled by an 
appeal to statistics. There is no general census of the unemployed, 
and the difficulty of estimating the number of the partially em- 
ployed is greater. The Free Trader is challenged to bring forward 
the proof on which he bases the assumption of the transferability 
of labour. What are his facts and what are his figures? He is 
called upon to establish an affirmative statement, and not merely to 
explain away the errors of his opponents. Let him give chapter 
and verse, and pity the misgivings of a sceptic. How is it that 
abnormally low prices of food have been coincident with a dimi- 
nished demand for manufactured articles in the Home Market ? 
Why is it that an increase in cheap imports should be a subject 
for congratulation when there is a constantly recurring demand 
for work other than that which the labour market can naturally 
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supply? Have free imports increased the amount of capital 
employed in England in more than a proportionate ratio to the 
increase in population? If free imports have had this result, the 
coincidence of diminished employment with cheapened products 
is the more remarkable ; if they have not had this result, one of 
the strongest arguments which has been urged in their favour 
ceases to be applicable. 

The leading London papers are full of complaints of the 
difficulty of obtaining and keeping employment. These com- 
plaints may be found in nearly every issue, but there is an 
absence of suggestion for permanent remedy. One letter, pub- 
lished not long ago, was headed ‘“‘ Permanent assistance for the 
unemployed,” and signed by the Lord Mayor. This contains a 
proposal to give artificial relief to displaced labour which has not 
been absorbed in natural alternative employment. This letter is 
followed by a second, headed, ‘‘ Work for unemployed agricultural 
labourers.” Attention is drawn to a statement made by the labour 
master at Hoxton to the presiding magistrate at Worship Street. 
The statement is to the effect that a large number of unemployed 
country labourers are crowding into London. The writer of the 
letter proceeds: ‘It (i.e. the statement) tends to confirm facts 
which are almost daily coming within my own experience and 
observation, all of which point to the conclusion that, so far as 
want of employment goes, the coming winter is likely to be a very 
trying one for agricultural labourers.” Personal experience leads 
us to confirm this statement. The winter is, in districts known to 
us, a trying one for agricultural labourers, and agricultural work 
cannot be obtained by a number of young workmen who are not 
idlers or ne’er-do-wells. There is no natural absorption of un- 
employed labourers in alternative employments, and the Free 
Trader is called upon to give an explanation. We tell him in 
advance that you cannot re-convert an unwilling pervert by dis- 
crediting suggested alternatives instead of meeting his difficulties 
by affirmative proof. 

The Free Trade citadel is threatened with an insidious attack 
on the questions of the immigration of foreign labour, and of bounty 
cheapened imports. Those who would encourage just prices, as 
opposed to cheap prices, are free to condemn the immigration of 
cheap labour, and the artificial cheapening of imports by foreign 
bounties, but if cheap bargains are to be universally commended, 
the immigration of foreign labour, and the system of foreign 
bounties should be encouraged to the utmost. Take first the 
immigration of cheap labour. There is no difference in principle 
between the import of cheap labour and the import of cheap goods. 
made by cheap labour. The consumer purchases at a less rate, 
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and, according to the doctrine of transferable labour, has a surplus 
disposable to satisfy his wants in other directions. Let us turn 
from the theoretical to the practical side. Can there be a more 
glaring inconsistency than the encouragement of immigration into 
a country, from which surplus labour has constantly to emigrate ? 
Does the Free Trader intend to encourage a system which has 
been reported on in the following terms by the labour represen- 
tative of the Board of Trade ? 


The result of this easy entry into the trade has been an enormously overcrowded 
labour market, and a consequently fierce competition among the workers themselves 
with all the attendant evils of such a state of things. Under any circumstances, this 
condition of affairs would have been fraught with misery for most of those engaged 
in such work, but matters have been rendered infinitely worse to the native workers 
during the last few years by an enormous influx of pauper foreigners from other 
European nations. These aliens have been chiefly German and Russian Jews, and 
there can be no doubt that the result has been to flood the labour market of the east 
end of London with cheap labour to such an extent as to reduce thousands of native 
workers to the verge of destitution. But for this special cause there would be no 
demand for inquiry on the subject. The evil, however, is becoming so intense as to 
raise a cry for its special treatment. The previous conditions of life of the unhappy 
foreigners who are thus driven, or come here of their own accord, are such that they 
¢an live on much less than our English workers. They arrive here ina state of utter 
destitution, and are compelled by the very necessity of their position to accept the 
work most easily obtained at the lowest rate of wages. In this way has grown up in 
our midst a system so bad in itself, and so surrounded by adherent evils, as to have 
caused, not only among the workers themselves, great suffering and misery, but in the 
minds of others grave apprehensions of public danger. 


There is nothing in this report to create astonishment. It states 
in a simple form the result of a cutting competition among low 
class labourers, and the survival of the lowest. The system is 
abhorent to anyone who does not put cheapness before all other 
considerations. Where is the evidence of the transferability of 
labour? If any labour can easily be transferred, it should be 
labour of the lowest class, in which skill and education play a 
subordinate part. But the transference of labour implies an alter- 
native labour market. What is the alternative market ? Where is 
it to be found? Competition, under the sweating system, results 
in the continued employment of persons satisfied to exist under 
degraded conditions, and in the addition to the ranks of the 
unemployed of those who strive to maintain some decent standard 
of existence. 

The threatened abolition of the sugar bounty system can be 
nothing less than a rank heresy to the Free Trader. This 
system has been long upheld as in the interests of England, 
and as giving English consumers a distinct advantage at the 
expense of the bounty-giving countries. It is consistent with the 
Free Trade doctrine that the bounty-giving countries should desire 
a change of system ; but should not the bounty-receiving country 
strain every nerve in the opposite direction? It is sought to draw 
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a distinction between natural and artificial values. We fail to see 
how this distinction matters to a consumer so long as the Free 
Trade principle is held to be supportable under all conditions. If 
it is a material distinction, then the policy of Free Trade should 
be re-adjusted in reference to all countries in which the price of 
English exports is artificially increased by import duties. Ricardo, 
in discussing the question of giving bounties to English exports, 
states the only conclusion which can possibly be arrived at, so long 
as the assumption of the transferability of labour and capital is 
held to be sound. He says of English bounties, ‘‘To the advan- 
tage, indeed, of foreign countries, but ruinously to that in which 
so absurd a policy was adopted”; and the consistent Free Trader 
must say of foreign bounties, ‘‘ To the advantage, indeed, of 
England, but ruinously to that country in which so absurd a policy 
is adopted.” 

The use made by economists of the words consumer and producer 
has tended to confuse the issue which is raised as to the transfera- 
bility of labour. They appear to identify consumers with the 
great mass of the people, and to stigmatize the producer as @ 
monopolist, or as a member of the selfish selling class. This use 
of the words creates a bias in favour of the consumer, and popu- 
larizes the idea that cheapness is the sole aim of a benevolent 
political economist. Putting on one side the unemployed, the 
number of consumers and producers are equal, being the entire 
labouring community, who work either with hand or brain. If 
any distinction should be made, which we do not admit, the term 
producer should be more particularly applied to the members of 
the working class. It is not suggested of them that they consume 
more than they produce, whereas, in comparison, the organizing 
classes have a greater spending or consuming power. There has 
been no adequate consideration of the interests of the working 
class, as producers. Discussion has been stifled under the 
meaningless generalisation that general over-production is not 
possible. The undue depression of a special industry through 
foreign competition, affects not only the producers in that 
industry, but the producers in all other industries for which the 
demand in the home market has been weakened. This is the 
disadvantage which the workman must set against the benefits 
derived from cheap imports. In his interests, production claims 
as much consideration as consumption, and benefits derived 
by him as a consumer must be discounted by the effect of 
disadvantages incurred by him as a producer. There are indi- 
cations at the present time that it is of importance in the national 
interests not to further discourage production. Capital is at- 
tracted abroad, and the workman in England has increasing 
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difficulty to find constant employment for his productive energy. 
It is this difficulty, consequent on insufficient attention to the 
real position of producers, which explains the coincidence of a 
long period of depression with a period of unusually low prices. 
Producers create work for one another, and make a market 
for one another, and a curtailment of production in one direc- 
tion diminishes the demand in all other directions. Producers 
thrown out of work through foreign competition seek employment 
in a weakened labour market, and an increased supply of labour 
competes for a decreased demand. When these results are ex- 
perienced, it is no answer to say that they ought not to happen 
—that there ought to be never-failing sources of new employment. 
Eliminate, under an assumed postulate, any necessity for consider- 
ing the interests of producers, and you can prove that enhanced 
cheapness is the sole economic value of commerce; it would be as 
easy and not more unscientific to eliminate under an assumed 
postulate any necessity for considering the interests of consumers 
and to assert that the sole economic value of commerce is to give 
an extended market for produce. Bias in favour of consumption 
is not less vicious than bias in favour of production. 

The tendency to make political economy a science for consumers 
only may be traced in Mill’s treatment of the wage question. Mill’s 
views on this subject are so often alluded to in the Free Trade 
controversy that we cannot omit to mention them. The workman 
is as much a producer as a consumer ; but Mill brings to the front 
the interests of a workman as a consumer, and keeps in the back 
ground his interests as a producer. For this purpose, general 
wages are said not to depend on high values or prices, but on 
the proportion between the wage fund and the number of persons 
seeking employment. This generalisation implies the transfera- 
bility of labour and capital, and gives no adequate recognition to 
the variety of grades in the wage-earning class. It is, moreover, 
misleading, because it does not give prominence to the interest 
of the wage-earning class as producers. Up to a certain point, 
there is a complete identity of interest in production between the 
wage-earning and the wage-paying classes, the common interest 
being to produce commodities under such conditions as to leave a 
substantial margin between their market value and their cost of 
production, exclusive of profit or wages. The larger the margin, 
the larger is the fund for division between the joint producers. 
The conflict of interest does not arise until the fund is divided. 
The share of this fund, which is obtained by the wage-earners, 
constitutes their wages, and will be greater or less as the fund 
itself varies in amount. ‘To avoid friction in the division, there 
are in some industries arbitration boards, and in others a sliding 
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scale of wages based on price. There is an essential difference in 
this theory of wages, and in the theory advocated by Mill and 
generally adopted for the purposes of current argument. The 
true theory gives due weight to the interest of workmen as 
producers, the theory of Mill practically discards this, and gives 
further colour to the charge that a science of consumption has 
been substituted for a science, in which both production and 
consumption should be given fair consideration. 

We have asked the Free Trader to satisfy our scepticism about 
the transferability of labour, we will also ask him for the affirm- 
ative evidence on which he relies to prove the transferability of 
capital in England. There are two points on which reassurance 
would be more particularly desirable. The first is as to the 
extent and influence of the emigration of English capital for 
investment abroad; the second is, as to the possibility of trans- 
ferring capital from an industry which foreign competition has 
rendered unprofitable. Some light is thrown on this second point 
by the agricultural returns recently published. 

No matter of equal importance in political economy has received 
so little attention as the emigration of capital. The extent to 
which English capital has emigrated in search of foreign invest- 
ment, cannot be accurately ascertained; but the amount is known 
to be large. The disproportion between the value of goods 
imported and of goods exported must in great part consist of 
income sent home from English capital invested abroad. The 
postulate of the transferability of capital in England, assumes 
that the displacement of capital by foreign competition does not 
lead to any permanent diminution in the national capital fund ; 
that capital which has become unprofitable in some special industry 
is a surplus disposable for the production of commodities, and the 
employment of labour in some other direction in England. The 
emigration of capital, if it goes on to an appreciable amount, is in 
direct antagonism to the assumed postulate. It is not the use of 
cap tal in some alternative industry in England, but its absolute 
wiiudrawal, or loss, so far as English industries or English 
workmen are directly concerned. The value of the assumption of 
the transferability of capital in England is that it negatives the 
possibility of a diminished capital fund, as the result of the 
displacement of English industries by foreign competition ; but 
the capital fund capable of being used in England is diminished 
to the extent that English capital is sent abroad. 

The emigration of capital depends upon the greater attractive- 
ness of foreign investments. The fact that this emigration takes 
place to any large extent reduces the principle that general over- 
production is impossible to a cynical mockery. This principle 
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was brought to the front to emphasize the value of cheap imports, 
and to show that there must be alternative employment for dis- 
placed capital and labour. There cannot be alternative employ- 
ment for labour unless there is alternative employment for capital; 
and what becomes of this alternative employment, so far as 
England is concerned, if the capital, which should give it, is 
exported for the purposes of foreign investment. It is absurd to 
preach to poor men that there is theoretical work for them, until 
all their wants and necessities are adequately supplied, and at |the 
same time not to explain to them that the emigration of capital 
implies the diminution to a corresponding amount of the fund 
which limits the sources of their employment. The demand for 
labour in England is curtailed by the influences which attract 
capital abroad. It is often stated that England is naturally a 
lending country. A phrase of this sort must not be allowed to 
disguise the real position. It means that there is a difficulty in 
finding attractive home investments, and that the transferability 
of capital in England has to be considered in reference to an 
entirely inconsistent tendency, its transference abroad. 

English capital, which seeks investment abroad, is taken from 
the “loan” fund and the “speculative” fund, the very funds 
which should regulate the distribution of English capital in 
England. The “loan” fund is in the hands of bankers. In 
seeking opportunities for lending capital on advantageous terms, 
the large banking and financial houses are not trammelled by 
geographical limits. The speculative fund is more directly under 
the control of private investors. There is no greater difficulty in 
investing this fund abroad than in England. Foreign securities 
are quoted on the English Stock Exchange and dealt in by 
English brokers, and an investor selects an investment with a 
view to its probable security and rate of interest, without taking 
much account of the domicile of a company, or of the community 
which will derive direct benefit from the use of his capital. 

An English banker or broker, as part of his ordinary busi- 
ness, collects dividends derivable from foreign investments; and 
an investor has no more trouble in their collection than in the 
collection of dividends from home investments. The tendency 
of capital not to regard national limits in seeking profitable in- 
vestment has been alluded to as a cosmopolitan tendency. Cosmo- 
politanism is a word of attractive and liberal sound. But the 
cosmopolitanism of capital unaccompanied by the cosmopolitanism 
of labour is a serious question to a densely populated country. 
It accounts for a difficulty in finding employment, although revenue 
and income-tax returns keep up, and there are signs of a wider 
distribution of comfortable incomes. It accentuates the struggle 
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for existence among the poorer members of the community, and 
gives colour to the complaint that increasing wealth is not incon- 
sistent with decreasing employment of the wage-earning class. 

Will the advocates of Free Trade venture to say that the 
attractiveness of investment in England, as compared with the 
attractiveness of investment abroad, has not been influenced by 
the policy of free imports ? Instances can be given where English 
capital has been attracted abroad by the Protectionist policy of 
other countries. Are there instances which show that capital has 
been attracted, to a corresponding extent, from a Protectionist to 
a Free Trade country ? We do not know of such cases, and there 
is no reason for them. Why should capital be attracted from 
abroad for industrial purposes, when the products of industry can 
be imported free of duty? We will give two illustrations of the 
emigration of capital from England, directly occasioned by the 
contrast between a Free Trade and Protectionist policy. English 
capitalists have established mills on the Continent to supply 
markets formerly supplied from England. They justify this 
export of capital, with its consequent withdrawal of employment 
from the English operative, on the ground that they are unable to 
produce commodities in England at such a price as would enable 
them to compete for orders in a protected market. They admit that 
they are forced to send their capital to a Protectionist country, or, 
in the alternative, to exhaust the capital fund in an attempt to 
maintain an unequal competition. The second illustration is from 
information given to us, but we are not authorized to give.any 
clue. An English firm was manufacturing and exporting abroad 
* a commodity which was required in a foreign country, but which 
could not be produced there. The commodity, not competing 
with any product of native industry, was admitted free of duty. 
On a new discovery being made, it became possible to produce the 
commodity in question in the foreign country. A prohibitive tariff 
was at once imposed, and it was no longer possible to manufacture 
the commodity in England with a view to exportation. The result 
was to deprive of their employment a considerable number of 
skilled workmen, and the displaced capital was sent abroad to 
establish a new manufactory within the limits of the Protectionist 
country. Will any Free Trader venture to say that the trans- 
ference of capital abroad is not inconsistent with the assumption 
of its transferability in England? 

It is an incident of the easy transferability of capital between 
different countries that the income derived from foreign invest- 
ments can be expended in England as readily as the income 
derived from home investments. It cannot be inferred from this 
that the emigration of capital increases the national spending 
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power. The income, whether derived from home investments or 
from foreign investments, may, with equal probability, be expended 
in England. There is no guarantee that it will be so expended 
in either case. The important difference between home and foreign 
investments is not in the spending of income, but in the employ- 
ment of the capital fund. This may be explained by a simple 
illustration. Take the case of two railways, costing each 
£20,000,000, and constructed one in England, and one abroad, 
with English capital. Assume that both undertakings are suc- 
cessful, returning to their shareholders four per cent. on in- 
vested capital. The income in either case would be £800,000, 
and would come into English hands. There would not necessarily 
be either advantage or disadvantage. It is very different when 
we pass from the question of income to the question of the employ- 
ment of capital. The construction of the railway in England 
would give a large direct employment to English workmen, and 
the material and plant would naturally be provided by English 
firms. The construction of the railway abroad would give little 
direct employment to English workmen, and protective tariffs or 
special restrictions would probably deprive English firms of the 
opportunity of tendering on fair terms for the supply of plant and 
material. In addition to the loss during construction, there is a 
continuing loss from the employment abroad of English capital. 
The cost of working either railway may be roughly taken at 
£800,000, being fifty per cent. of the gross receipt. In the case 
of the railway constructed in England, this sum of £800,000 would 
be annually used in the employment of English labour, or in the 
purchase of English commodities; in the case of the railway con- 
structed abroad the same sum would be annually used in the 
employment of foreign labour, and probably in the purchase of 
foreign commodities. 

In some instances the investment of capital abroad is still more 
injurious. Capital may not only be exported abroad, but used 
abroad in competition with and to the detriment of capital invested 
in England. Mills erected in a Protectionist country to escape 
protective tariffs compete with mills manufacturing the same 
products in England. The protected market becomes more inde- 
pendent of English producers, and the surplus is exported to 
neutral markets in competition with England. It must not be 
forgotten that the high value obtained in the protected market 
enables an English manufacturer producing in a foreign country, 
to accept a comparatively low value for goods exported to a neutral 
market, and to compete in favourable terms with the producer 
in England. It is the surplus which is exported, and it pays to 
accept for this a value even less than the cost of production, 
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when the bulk of the manufactured article has, through the in- 
fluence of protection, been sold at high remunerative rates. 

The second point on which assistance from the Free Trader is 
more particularly desired, is proof that capital can be transferred 
from an English industry which is being supplanted by foreign 
competition. It is useless to give examples from prosperous 
businesses. The owner of a prospering business is probably not 
desirous of removing his capital; should he desire to do so, he 
will have no difficulty in finding a customer. But a business 
does not prosper which produces commodities undersold by cheap 
imports, and this is the business in the displacement of which 
the Free Trader assumes no loss of capital. 

The significance of the Agricultural Returns last published 
has not been duly appreciated. The absence of any marked 
diminution in the acreage under cultivation has been hailed as an 
omen of promise, and the less satisfactory side of the picture has 
been ignored. The returns show a continuing loss of capital 
under the stress of foreign competition, and the more practical 
question is, Why have not farmers more generally withdrawn their 
capital from an industry which can have afforded little or no 
profit on recent years? According to the postulates of English 
political economy they ought to have done so, and to have found 
some sounder business investment. They have not done so, be- 
cause it is impossible. ‘In depressed times capital cannot be 
realised on other than ruinous terms. Our experience is that 
farmers, when the agricultural industry is depressed, do not 
leave their farms or face their losses until their affairs have passed 
into the hands of their creditors. 

The Agricultural Returns show, without doubt, an enormous loss 
in agricultural capital since the years 1871-75. The estimated 
produce of wheat per acre in 1886 is given in the returns at 
26°89 bushels. For the purposes of comparison we have thought 
it fairer to discount inequalities of season, and to assume the same 
produce per acre in 1886 and in the average of years 1871-75, 
and have taken this at 28 bushels per acre. Starting from this 
assumption, and taking the average values and acreage for the 
years 1871-75, the average return from the annual wheat crop 
may be stated approximately at £35,969,973. Starting from the 
game assumption, and taking the values and acreage for the year 
1886, the return from the wheat crop in this year was approxi- 
mately £12,891,574. The difference in return from the wheat 
crop as between the two periods taken, is no less than £23,078,399. 
The barley and oat crops have been subjected to a similar ana- 
lysis. The only assumptions made are as to the produce per 
acre, in order to work on a common basis. The produce of barley 
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per acre has been taken at 32 bushels, the produce of oats 
per acre has been taken at 40 bushels; the actual figures in the 
year 1886 being for barley 32°32 bushels per acre, and for oats 
38°46 bushels per acre. The result shows that the average return 
of the barley crop for the years 1871-75 was £20,529,833, and 
that the return for the year 1886 was £12,893,568, the difference 
or loss being £7,636,265 ; that the average return of the oat crop 
for the years 1871-75 was £27,780,879, that the return for the 
year 1886 was £20,990,056, the difference or loss being £6,790,823. 
Adding together the difference or loss as between the annual 
return from the wheat, barley, and oat crops, in the average 
years 1871-75, and in the year 1886, we get the sum of 
£87,505,487. The significance of a diminution in return from 
three crops to the amount of £87,505,487 is self-evident. It 
would be an exaggeration of the amount of loss to capitalize 
the sum of £37,505,487 on a 4 per cent. or a 5 per cent. table, but 
it must not be forgotten that a consistent Free Trader would wel- 
come as an additional advantage a further fall in the value of 
provisions, and that if such further fall should take place, the 
capitalized loss would have to be calculated on the basis of a 
still greater annual deficiency. 

So far we have dealt with the returns from three crops only. 
The statistics in the returns are not sufficiently detailed to ana- 
lyze in the same way the comparative returns from other crops 
and stock in the average of years 1871-75, and the year 1886. 
Cold comfort is to be derived from the figures and values which 
are given. The acreage under rye in the year 1886 was sub- 
stantially the same as in the average of the years 1871-75, but 
there is a diminution of nearly 200,000 acres under beans, and of 
more than 100,000 acres under peas. The acreage under green 
crops in 1886 was 4,746,293 ; in the average of the years 1871-75 
it was 5,078,848, so that no conclusion can be drawn in favour of 
the year 1886. There is no substantial difference in the acreage 
under hops and flax in the two periods. 

If any counterbalancing items are to be found in reduction of 
the loss of £37,505,487, they must result from an increased return 
from grass and pasture land. There has been an increase in grass 
and pasture land as between the average of the years 1871-75 and 
the year 1886 of 3,028,534 acres, and we should expect to find 
some gauge of the value to be derived from this change in the 
numbers and value of stock. Accuracy cannot be claimed where 
the data are insufficient, but it may be doubted whether the re- 
turn in value from grass and pasture was any greater in the year 
1886 than in the average of the years 1871-75. 

Horses are shown to have increased in number rather more than 
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100,000, and cattle (including calves) from 9,932,443 to 10,872,811, 
or rather less than 1,000,000. But against this increase in number 
must be placed a fall in value. From 1871 to 1875 the average 
price of first quality British beef was 6s. 1d. per 8 lbs., in 1886 
the average price of first quality British beef had fallen to 4s. 10d. 
It is more difficult to estimate the value of live stock, but it has 
probably fallen in the proportion of first quality meat, or say as 
5 to 6, and the difference of one-sixth in value would more than 
counterbalance the gain in numbers of 1,000,000. Cows would 
have their value less immediately affected by the price of meat 
than any other stock, and the value of imported cows is some 
indication of the value of home-bred cattle. In 1871-75 the 
average value of an imported cow was £17 3s. 7d., whereas in 
1886, the average value of an imported cow was £13 5s. 10d. 

The statistics of cattle stock are the most favourable in the 
returns. The average number of sheep for the years 1871-75 was 
33,192,418, and in 1886 was 28,955,540, a decrease of more than 
4,000,000, which, apart from any question of diminished value, 
would counterbalance the increase in cattle of 1,000,000. There is 
evidence of a considerable diminution in the value of sheep, and if 
statistics of value could be given for 1887, a further heavy decline 
in the value would have to be noted. In the years 1871-75 the 
average value of first quality English mutton was 6s. 7d. per 
8 lbs., in 1886 it had fallen to 6s. At the present time it is little 
more than 5s. It is well known that the value of breeding 
sheep, which have no special pedigree value, has proportionately 
diminished. There are not complete returns of the value of 
English wool for the years 1871-75, but in 1871 the average price of 
South-down wool was 1s. 1d.; in 1878, 1s. 11d.; in 1875, 1s. 0}d.; 
whereas in 1886 the average price of the same quality wool was 
between 93d. and 1s. 04d. 

The last of the statistics relating to stock give the comparative 
number of pigs. The total in the average of the years 1871-75 
was 8,782,134, in 1886 it was 3,497,165. There is again a diminu- 
tion in numbers, and this is again accompanied by a diminution 
in value. From 1871-75 the average value of first quality 
English Pork was 5s. per 8 lbs., in 1886 the average value was 
4s. 6d. Can it be suggested that the loss of capital to the agri- 
cultural community is less than appears from an analysis of the 
figures of the wheat, barley, and oat crops? If there has been 
a transference of capital, will the Free Trader point out the in- 
vestments to which the transference has been made? 

A sceptic seeking reassurance is entitled to protest against two 
arguments much used to stifle the demand for new inquiry, but 
not directly based on questions of economic principle. It is said 
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that those who would question the infallibility of Free Trade under 
all circumstances are unable to formulate a consistent policy. 
This may prove the imbecility of the opponents of Free Trade ; it 
does not prove the infallible wisdom of its supporters. The plea 
for innovation begins in criticism, and the first issue is whether 
the arguments on which Free Trade has been founded will stand 
the test of a critical investigation. It may be that the doubts 
which have arisen can be satisfied. In this case it is not neces- 
sary to formulate a constructive policy, and there is hardihood in 
suggesting one without the assistance of skilled experts and the 
machinery of a Government department. 

Secondly, Free Traders are assuming in their favour a possible 
reduction in certain American tariffs. It is curious that they 
scouted arguments based on American experience, so long as 
America made no move in the direction of Tree Trade, and that 
they pass over, as without significance, the wealth which has 
accrued to America under a Protectionist system. It is the super- 
fluity of this wealth which necessitates a change in the commercial 
policy of America. There is no general enthusiasm for the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade, but an overflowing treasury demands some 
remission of taxation. Free Trade has not produced an over- 
flowing treasury in England, but we would not draw from this any 
conclusion adverse to Free Trade. The trade policy of a country 
should not be settled on a priori considerations, but in reference to 
special circumstances. It may well be that limitations on Free 
Trade are in the interests of England at the same time that limi- 
tations on Protection are in the interests of America. It is 
necessary to deal with actual conditions, not with analogies. Our 
position is that conclusions in favour of Free Trade under all cir- 
cumstances have been established by eliminating, under the form 
of an assumption, all counterbalancing considerations. We chal- 
lenge the advocates of Free Trade to prove the contrary, or to 
bring forward the affirmative evidence on which they rely to show 
that the assumption is accurate at the present time and under the 
present conditions in England. 


C. A. Cripps. 
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PLAIN FACTS ABOUT IRELAND. 


Ir is often said, and still oftener tacitly assumed, that two years of 
constant discussion in Parliament and the Press have fairly ex- 
hausted the Irish Question, so that nothing remains but to 
criticise each fresh proposal by the light of facts within the 
knowledge of all. Probably no similar assumption was ever more 
unfounded. Not one in a thousand among those who talk, or even 
write, glibly about the merits of Home Rule, has taken the smallest 
pains to study the history and character of the Irish People, upon 
which our judgment of that policy ought mainly, if not solely, to 
depend. As for the less educated portion of the ‘‘ masses,” whose 
imaginary verdict is treated with profound respect, it may be 
doubted whether some of them have even yet fully realised that 
Ireland is an island adjacent to Great Britain, or whether the 
majority of them are aware that, in all essential respects, it is 
governed under the very same laws as England. Of course, the 
average intelligence of English or Scotch “ classes” is above this 
level, and those of them who read the newspapers cannot fail to have 
picked up some fragments of information about Ireland. Yet how 
few could pass the simplest examination in the alphabet of a 
subject on which their decision must affect the destiny of both 
countries in all future ages. Even in educated society it is 
common to hear statements made which betray utter ignorance, 
not only of early Irish history, but of recent Irish legislation. Nor 
is this ignorance confined to Home Rulers. In their eagerness to 
wash their hands of the past, and to concentrate their attacks on 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill, Unionists are too apt to accept 
grossly exaggerated versions of the historical wrongs suffered by 
Ireland, and to practise that cheap but mischievous form of 
penance which consists in vilifying the policy of English statesmen 
in former generations, as if they were mainly responsible for 
Irish misery and discontent, and as if these evils could be eradi- 
cated by the simple expedient of turning over a new leaf. It may, 
therefore, be opportune and profitable to recall some ‘‘ Plain Facts 
about Ireland,” which may tend to correct such impressions, 
which admit of being easily verified, and which have a direct 
bearing on the issue now before Parliament. 
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The enumeration of these facts by no means implies or involves 
oblivion of other facts, equally well attested, which reflect discredit 
on English Rule in Ireland, before it formed part of the United 
Kingdom. Whatever explanations or excuses may be offered for 
them, no one can justify such acts as the arbitrary Establishment 
of the Reformed Church in Ireland, the wholesale confiscations of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the Penal Laws against 
Catholics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or the com- 
mercial restrictions, dating from the vice-royalty of Strafford, 
which crushed the staple branch of Irish industry for the benefit of 
English trade. It has been sought, indeed, to extenuate this last 
grievance by the allegation that it was only a part of a benevolent, 
though unsound, system under which the whole commerce of 
both realms was regulated at the discretion of the Legislature. 
No doubt, the famous address from both Houses of the English 
Parliament to William III., as well as his reply, contemplated the 
direct encouragement of the Irish linen trade as a compensation 
for the destruction of the woollen trade. But, though McCulloch 
credits the English Government with having carried out this pro- 
mise by means of bounties on Irish linens, these were trifling com- 
pared with the prohibitory duties, and we must acknowledge, with 
shame, the selfish protectionist spirit in England which arrested 
the natural process whereby Ireland might have gradually recovered 
from the devastation of war. If, however, we must be just in our 
self-condemnation, let us also be just in our appreciation of the 
plain facts about to be considered, which show that, after all, 
Irishmen are mainly to blame for their lamentable failure in civili- 
zation, and that during the present reign, if not since the Union, 
the Imperial Government and the English people have done their 
utmost to conciliate Irish sentiment, despite the efforts of a rebel- 
lious conspiracy to render it permanently irreconcileable. 

1. Let us, first, deal with the allegation so constantly made by 
Mr. Gladstone and his followers, that “the Irish nation,” or 
‘Trish nationality,” has been constantly oppressed by England for 
seven centuries. At what period did this imaginary Jrish nation 
exist? When Edward I. invaded Scotland he made war upon a 
country with strong national traditions, which had long been prac- 
tically united under one King of its own; and when Scotland 
accepted union with England, it had still an independent national 
constitution, though its Sovereign also wore the Crown of England. 
When Henry II. was said to have conquered Ireland—which, in 
fact, he never did conquer—he found no King of Ireland, and no 
semblance of an Irish nation, but only a ¢éluster of wild tribes, 
implacably hostile to each other, and living in {a gtate of chronic 
anarchy compared to which the Saxon Heptarchy was a_har- 
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monious Empire. No other nation had ever thought of recognizing 
the national existence of Ireland; it had no flag, or army, or 
fleet of its own; no embassy from Ireland had ever reached a 
foreign Court, and, Catholic as it was, it was unknown at Rome, 
except as a barbarous province which might be handed over at will 
by the Pope to an English King. To compare the concession of 
national independence to Ireland with the modified revival of the 
Hungarian constitution in 1867 is to confound a process of creation 
with a process of restoration. There is absolutely no historical 
basis for Irish nationality, and if it were now established, it would 
be a perfectly new institution of purely English manufacture, as 
the consolidation of the Irish provinces and regions into one realm 
under a settled government has been exclusively the work of 
English monarchs and statesmen. 

2. It is no less material to realise that for at least three 
centuries and a half after the so-called Conquest—a period 
covering one-half of Anglo-Irish history—the whole of Ireland, 
except a very few counties and sea-ports, was actually self- 
governed, its dependence on England being merely nominal. As 
Professor Goldwin Smith well says, ‘“‘ England was conquered all 
at once, and the pang was over. Inthe case of Ireland, owing to 
the nature of the country, the unsettled habits of the people, and 
the distance from the centre of Anglo-Norman power, the process 
was cruelly protracted, and lingered on to the time of the Tudors, 
leaving intense bitterness behind it. This was disastrous, but we 
might as well concern ourselves practically at the present day about 
the untoward events of the Glacial Era.” Instead of Ireland 
being cruelly oppressed by England under the Plantagenet and 
Lancastrian Kings, it was scarcely governed at all, and the whole 
island beyond the English “ Pale,” enjoyed the blessings of Home 
Rule under its native rulers. After the visit of John, no English 
King set foot in Ireland for nearly five centuries. The only 
English armies, worthy of the name, that landed in Ireland 
between the reign of Henry II. and the accession of Henry VIII. 
were those brought over by Richard II.; and the formidable inva- 
sion of Edward Bruce was finally repulsed at Dundalk by the 
Anglo-Norman nobles and their retainers, without aid from 
England. The English Parliament never thought of legislating 
for Ireland; the so-called Irish Parliament legislated for the 
“Pale,” or Anglo-Irish colony, alone; while the “mere Irish” 
were equally beyond the reach of either. The barbarism into 
which Ireland inevitably sunk under this early experiment of 
Home Rule may be learned from the pathetic and graphic pages 
of Edmund Spenser. The vices, miseries, and abuses there de- 
picted, are precisely the same in kind with those which still 
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constitute the difficulty of Irish government. But they were far 
worse in degree, and his evidence furnishes the most conclusive 
answer to the prevalent delusion that Irish disorders are the 
product of English misrule. 

3. It would be hardly too much to say that the exact contrary 
is the fact. It is true that England grievously failed in her 
mission of civilizing Ireland. It is true also that, after political 
and agrarian entaities were aggravated by religious antagonism, 
the people—-and especially the Catholics—of Ireland were oppressed 
—not by the English people, who had then little voice in State 
affairs, but by the English Government. But it is no less true 
that every civil aud political liberty which Ireland enjoys, it owes 
to England and to England alone. Neither trial by jury, nor 
Parliamentary representation, nor the freedom of the Press, nor 
the poor law, nor popular education, nor any other privilege of 
citizenship now common to Irishmen with Englishmen, is an 
institution of Irish origin. They were all imported from England, 
and there is not one of them which is not grossly abused, at this 
very moment, by Irishmen who seem to consider an incapacity for 
the honest exercise of civil rights a title and qualification for the 
duties of national self-government. 

4. Were it not for the persistent assertions of Mr. ,Gladstone, it 
would be needless to point out, what Lord Brabourne has so well 
illustrated, the fallacy of describing the old Irish Parliament as 
either indigenous or independent. Not only was it not indigenous, 
but it was essentially exotic and artificial in its inception, a mere 
convention of English settlers within the Pale, summoned at 
irregular intervals, and justly denounced as a ‘‘ colonial” as- 
sembly by patriots of Irish race. For two or three generations 
after the Reformation, Catholics were admitted to it; and after the 
reign of James I. it purported, in the roughest sense, to represent 
all Ireland; but from the year 1692 downwards Catholics were 
excluded from it, in the year 1727 they were deprived of the 
franchise which they only recovered in 1793, and at no period 
since the Reformation was it even tolerably representative of the 
Irish people. Not only was it not independent, but its dependence 
was statutably declared in the famous Poyning’s Act passed at 
Drogheda in 1494, whereby the Parliament of Ireland was disabled 
from considering any Bill which had not been first approved by the 
Lord Deputy in Council, and sanctioned by the King. Moreover, 
the English Legislature was then empowered to make laws binding 
on Ireland, and this power was more emphatically reasserted by a 
statute of 1719. For eighteen years, indeed, from 1782 to 1800, 
the Irish Parliament, still exclusively composed of Protestants and 
mainly composed of placemen and nominees, enjoyed a meteoric 
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career of legislative independence. It produced some great 
orators, it is true, and passed more than one remedial measure, 
together with a series of Draconian ‘Coercion Acts,’”’ but it com- 
mitted as many blunders as could well have been crowded into a 
similar period. As a patriotic Irish historian remarks—‘‘ The 
independent Parliament was but the tool of an English statesman ; 
not one quarter of its members were chosen by the people... . 
reform was hopeless, and independence but a name.” 

5. If it is an error to speak of the Irish Parliament as either 
a native or a free Legislature, still more flagrant is the error of 
regarding its abolition as a stroke of sinister or despotic policy, 
designed to quench the (mythical) nationality of Ireland. Without 
entangling ourselves with the wearisome controversy over the Act 
of Union, we may clearly distinguish several leading and decisive 
facts. If anything be certain, it is that Pitt and Cornwallis were 
actuated by the desire, not to bring Ireland into subjection, but to 
insure it against French invasion and to protect the Roman 
Catholics against the bigotry of Protestant Ascendency. In these 
objects they succeeded, and though we may blame Pitt for not 
combating the opposition of George III. at all hazards, he assuredly 
intended the Union as a step to Catholic Emancipation and toa 
full participation of Ireland in the prosperity of Great Britain. 
This was clearly understood by intelligent Irish Catholics, and the 
opposition to the Union mainly proceeded, not from these, bui 
from the very professional classes, mostly Protestants, who are 
now the stoutest opponents of Repeal. No one denies that public 
money, as well as patronage, was largely and unscrupulously 
employed to carry the Union; but it has been conclusively shown 
by Dr. Ingram and others that by far the greater part of this 
expenditure was applied in compensations for the loss of valuable 
interests and expectations, not in buying over honest opponents. 
What is still more important, and still more apt to be overlooked, 
is that the Irish Parliament had been kept alive by systematic 
jobbery and corruption, nor were the means by which it was dis- 
solved in any respect more dishonourable than the means by which 
it was sustained and managed. Had the Union been as unpopular 
as it is now represented to have been, it is utterly incredible that 
it should have been followed by a generation of almost unbroken 
peace; for Emmett’s abortive attempt at rebellion was suppressed 
in a few hours, and the political tranquillity of Ireland was not 
seriously disturbed until the Catholic Association was formed by 
O’Connell, and its strength was revealed by the famous Clare 
election. 

6. When it is said that the Union has proved a failure, it is 
assumed that a native Parliament would have been more successful 
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in healing the wounds and developing the resources of Ireland. 
This assumption, being purely speculative, is beyond the sphere of 
our discussion, but it may be well to review briefly some “plain 
facts’ which go far to redeem from reproach the legislative history 
of Ireland under the Union. And, first, let it be remembered that 
Catholic Emancipation, refused by the Irish Parliament, was 
actually carried, though after too long a delay, by the Imperial © 
Legislature. It was followed by a rapid succession of remedial 
measures which fill a large space in our Statute Book. By the 
National system of Education, since greatly modified to suit Irish 
prejudices, the ultimate source of power, both moral and political, 
was brought within the reach of people. By the Church Tempo- 
ralities Act and Tithe Commutation Act, the worst grievances 
‘arising from the Church Establishment were abated, until the 
Church itself was disestablished and disendowed in 1869. By the 
Poor Law, carried in spite of O’Connell, and afterwards amended 
so as to make half the rates payable by landlords, a universal 
right to indoor relief was instituted, which saved the lives of 
myriads during the Great Famine, while by the Evicted Tenantry 
Act of 1848, temporary provision was made for homeless paupers, 
without bringing them into the workhouse. By the Municipal 
Reform Act the democratic principle was introduced into the 
local government of Irish towns. By various Acts, some twenty 
millions sterling was advanced for public works in Ireland, out of 
the Imperial Exchequer, and nearly one-third of this sum was 
remitted. By the Encumbered Estates Act, millions of acres were 
rescued from the hands of embarrassed and broken-down pro- 
prietors, to be placed in those of purchasers, mostly Irishmen, who, 
it was hoped, might become resident and improving landlords—a 
hope too seldom fulfilled. These and other enactments for the 
good of Ireland were supplemented by a long series of solid 
administrative reforms, and paved the way for the agrarian legis- 
lation of the last eighteen years, hereafter to be noticed. Their 
joint effect may be measured by the undoubted fact that Ireland 
in 1870 supported a population somewhat larger than it contained 
at the Union, in far greater comfort, and in a far higher state of 
civilization. The Irish labourer of 1870 was far better fed, housed, 
and clothed, than his grandfather, and this improvement in his 
lot was not purchased at the expense of other classes. The farmers, 
in particular, held deposits in the banks which seventy years 
before would have seemed fabulous, and paid wages twice as high 
with much less effort, in spite of increased rents. The landlords 
were not only wealthier, but spent a greater portion of their wealth 
in Ireland, the causes of absenteeism having been diminished under 
the Union, though Dublin had ceased to be the seat of Government. 
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If manufacturing enterprise had not been developed proportionably, 
it had certainly not been the fault of Imperial legislation, nor can 
it be adequately explained by such physical drawbacks as the 
dearth of coal, for the eastern coasts of Ireland are at no dis- 
advantage, in this respect, as compared with many thriving parts 
of England. For a century Irish manufactures have competed on 
equal terms with those of England or Scotland, and if they have 
been less successful, the cause must be mainly sought in that want 
of energy and steady industry which had been observed from the 
earliest times as the great obstacle to improvement in Ireland. 

7. It is the commonest of errors to speak of Ireland as still 
governed by England. Such was actually the fact during the 
first eighty years of the last century, nor did it absolutely cease 
to be the fact when the Irish Parliament obtained a nominal in- 
dependence. For it is an equally serious, though equally common, 
error to imagine that Ireland was then united to Great Britain 
only by “‘ the golden link of the Crown.” On the contrary, the 
Executive Government of Ireland was practically responsible, not to 
the Parliament in Dublin, but to the Parliament at Westminster, 
and the Great Seal was affixed to Irish Bills on the advice of the 
British Ministry. With the Union, however, this provincial de- 
pendence of Ireland on Great Britain came utterly to an end. 
Thenceforward, Ireland has no more been governed by England 
than is Scotland, or Lancashire, or London—which now contains 
a population nearly as great as that of Ireland in respect of 
numbers, while in respect of intelligence, wealth, and every other 
qualification for citizenship, its superiority is so transcendent as 
to defy comparison. Ireland, Scotland, and England itself, are 
now equally governed by a united Parliament, in which Ireland 
has rather more than its fair share of representation, with the full 
right, which its representatives exercise most unscrupulously, of 
pressing its special claims on the attention of its partners. As for 
the Vice-Royalty, which has sometimes been paraded as an Irish 
grievance, it has really been retained chiefly in deference to Irish 
sentiment, and when the House of Commons passed a vote for its 
abolition by an overwhelming majority, the strongest protests 
against any such measure were received from the citizens of 
Dublin. Its abolition was then advocated by Liberals of the old 
school, as part and parcel of the policy of assimilation, whereby 
the Irish Channel was gradually to be bridged over, and all badges 
of difference obliterated. That policy has now been abandoned 
for the counter-policy of special legislation for Ireland, and the 
abolition of the Vice-Royalty would now destroy, not a standing 
monument of British despotism, but a valuable instrument for 
mediation between Irish and English opinion. Torrents of abuse 
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have been poured upon “the Castle” by Irish demagogues, and 
the English “‘ masses” have been taught to believe that in its 
secret chambers the Lord Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary, and 
a Machiavellian Privy Council, are constantly engaged in framing 
plots and forging chains for the enslavement of the Irish people. 
The broad facts are that the Chief Secretary, who is really the 
Lord Lieutenant’s Prime Minister, is as responsible to Parliament 
as the Home Secretary, and is there exposed to far more search- 
ing criticism; that he possesses no power whatever over the 
administration of justice; and that ‘“‘the Castle” really consists 
of a few officials, mostly both honest and able, far more accessible 
to Irish influences than Under Secretaries or clerks at the Home 
Office, and traditionally disposed to modify Imperial instructions 
so as to conciliate Irish prejudices. The besetting sin of ‘“ the 
Castle” is not its tyranny, but its weakness ; its action is strictly 
limited by Common and Statute law; and the prevailing impres- 
sion that it is somehow in league with the Judiciary chiefly arises 
from the untoward accident that the Irish Lord Chancellor and 
law officers have their official chambers in the same building with 
the heads of civil departments. Instead of its being the fact that 
Ireland is administered through Englishmen, the fact is that a 
much larger proportion of Irishmen is to be found in the English 
Civil Service than of Englishmen in the Irish Civil Service. Every 
judge on the Irish Bench is of Irish birth; the official staff of 
every Irish Board consists almost entirely of Irishmen; and, if 
the Under Secretary has sometimes of late been an Englishman 
or a Scotchman, it is not unworthy of remembrance that the last 
Under Secretary of Irish blood—a Roman Catholic of the old stock 
—was murdered in broad daylight by hired Irish assassins in the 
Pheenix Park. 

8. Another prevalent delusion is the notion that Ireland is 
almost destitute of local self-government. The fact is that, with 
one important exception, it possesses a system of local self-govern- 
ment essentially the same as that which exists in England, but 
has shown a rare incapacity of working it honestly or efficiently. 
In Ireland, as in England, there are three principal areas of local 
government—the County, the Union, and the Municipality. Of 
these, by far the most important in Ireland is the Union, in which 
the local authority is the Board of Guardians, partly consisting of 
magistrates, sitting ex-officio, partly of elective members. Now, 
the scandals of Union administration in Ireland are notorious, 
wherever, as is too often the case, the Irish gentry constituting the 
non-elective element have been overborne or reduced to a hopeless 
minority. It is not only that many Boards of Guardians act 
shamelessly as committees of the National League, making a 
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predatory use of their rating powers, prostituting their patronage 
to subsidize Nationalist agents, and getting rid of chairmen who 
object to abuse their functions by putting disloyal resolutions: it 
is also that jobbery and waste are carried to extremes unknown in 
English Unions. This was abundantly shown by the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Enquiry Commission of last year, which investigated 
the expenditure of grants under the Poor Relief (Ireland) Act of 
1886, and disclosed an almost incredibly shameful malversation 
of public funds. The same holds good, to an almost equal degree, 
of Irish Town Councils, which are the chief local authority in cor- 
porate towns, and consist entirely of elective members, mostly of 
Nationalist opinions. The one local authority in Ireland which is 
generally admitted to do its duty honourably and efficiently is 
that which is least defensible in theory, and least representative— 
the Grand Jury, which has a very large control over county 
finance, and is mainly nominated by the High Sheriff. It does 
not follow that, because the experiment of local self-government 
has thus broken down in most parts of Ireland, it is doomed to 
perpetual failure under conditions yet to be devised. But it is 
material to grasp the fact that local self-government is already 
widely developed in Ireland, but that hitherto the Irish have 
shown themselves signally deficient in those simple political 
virtues upon which free institutions entirely depend for their 
success. 

9. Still more delusive is the oft-repeated fallacy that ‘ public 
opinion ”’ in Ireland has declared in favour of Home Rule. What 
is true is that a large majority of Irish votes have been cast in 
favour of Home Rule, as they would have been cast in favour of 
total Separation, or, indeed, of the Union, under the dictation 
of the same Terrorist conspiracy which has well-nigh stamped out 
the very idea of ‘‘ public opinion” in three provinces of Ireland. 
An Irish plébiscite under the rule of the National League is worth 
neither more nor less than a plébiscite of Paris under the rule of 
Robespierre or the Jacobins, whose fall was greeted with tumul- 
tuous acclamations by the same fickle populace. What passes for 
“public opinion” in Ireland is mostly fabricated to order by a 
Nationalist press, which has no rival for scurrility and mendacity 
in Europe or America, but which circulates, to the exclusion of all 
honest newspapers, among the great mass of Irish peasants. 
Assuming, however, that Irish public opinion is genuine, and is to 
be measured by Nationalist utterauces for the last twenty years, it 
has declared not in favour of Home Rule, in any constitutional 
sense, but of complete national independence. The continuity of 
the Irish revolutionary movement has been established by the 
clearest evidence, and the Irish Felon of 1848 is shown to 
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have been the lineal ancestor of United Ireland in 1888. 
When Home Rule was originally invented, and most ably formu- 
lated by Mr. Butt under the name of “ Federalism,” it utterly 
failed to evoke any popular enthusiasm, and was abandoned for 
the Fenian ideal—the ideal of an Irish Republic, wire-pulled from 
America, and existing by virtue of an undying hostility to Great 
Britain. Mr. Butt’s moderation was as fatal to his control over 
the Home Rule movement as O’Connell’s refusal to defy the law 
had been fatal to his control over the Young Ireland movement. 
Mr. Parnell, clearly perceiving this, associated his scheme of Home 
Rule with that which Mr. Gladstone described as the gospel of 
public plunder, and, while he dropped the avowal of his ulterior 
aims so far as was necessary to satisfy his English allies, he 
encouraged his Irish associates to proclaim them on the housetops 
in America, and, on proper occasions, in Ireland. It is histori- 
cally certain that Fenianism was nothing but a revival of the 
Young Ireland rebellion in an American garb, while both the 
Land League and the present Home Rule conspiracy were evolved 
out of Fenian elements; and the one grain of solid matter in the 
so-called “public opinion” of Ireland is a belief in the final 
triumph of the Irish Revolution, that is, in the erection of an 
Irish-American Republic. 

10. The alleged failure of “‘ coercion” in Ireland is a favourite 
argument with Irish Nationalists, but a reference to plain facts 
tends rather to show the constant failure of conciliation. The 
concession of Catholic Emancipation was closely followed by the 
commencement of O’Connell’s Repeal campaign, and by an acces- 
sion of agrarian outrages more atrocious than any recorded in 
recent Irish history. The chief motive of these outrages was 
supposed to have been removed by the Irish Tithe Commutation 
Act, accompanied by the Poor Law, and followed two years later 
by the Municipal Act. The immediate sequel was the renewal 
of the Repeal agitation, culminating in the Young Ireland 
insurrection. The prompt suppression of that insurrection, 
and not any fresh act of conciliation, secured tolerable peace 
in Ireland for some fifteen years, after which Fenianism was 
openly propagated by Irish-American filibusters, until it was 
vigorously put down. The Irish Church Act was passed in 1869 
as a “‘ healing measure,” and in that year the country became so 
unsettled that it was necessary to reinforce the troops in Ireland, 
and to pass the temporary Peace Preservation Act of 1870, in 
proposing which Mr. Fortescue declared that agrarian crime had 
been more rife in Ireland during the preceding fourteen months 
than at any time since the year 1852. To extirpate the alleged 
cause of this crime, the sweeping Land Act of 1870 was passed ; 
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but so little did it fulfil its conciliatory purpose that in the very 
next year Parliament not only found it necessary to renew the 
Peace Preservation Act for two years, but passed the far more 
stringent ‘‘ Westmeath Act,” whereby the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended in that county and certain adjoining districts for the 
same period of two years. Remedial legislation, however, was 
continued. Mr. Gladstone came into power in 1880 resolved to 
govern Ireland under the ordinary law, and in 1881 the most 
revolutionary, but not the last, of Irish Land Acts was passed. 
The prompt reply to it was the No Rent Manifesto, the Phoenix 
Park murders, and (two or three years later) the Plan of Cam- 
paign. 

11. Though it is a radical misconception to imagine that Irish 
disaffection springs directly from agrarian causes, or could be 
cured by merely agrarian remedies, it is true that agrarian dis- 
content and agrarian cupidity are the most powerful motives to 
which the Home Rule conspiracy appeals. It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary to understand the main facts of Irish 
agrarian history, and the more so because no aspect of the Irish 
question has been so grossly obscured by ignorance and falsehood. 
It is too often taken for granted, as if it were a self-evident 
proposition, that all the agrarian troubles of Ireland are due to 
landlordism—and especially to absentee landlordism. The fact is 
that Ireland contains vast tracts where neither the soil nor the 
climate are suited for any form of agriculture, where even a 
thrifty and industrious population could scarcely exist by tillage, 
but where from time immemorial the population has been neither 
thrifty nor industrious, and was even more restless and turbulent 
under its old tribal chiefs than it is under its modern landlords. 
It is from these very districts—where rents are lowest and are now 
seldom paid—that a large proportion of outrages are reported, 
and the inordinate space occupied by these districts in the English 
mind is one fertile source of erroneous impressions. No doubt, 
absenteeism is an evil, or rather it would be an evil if the alterna- 
tive were a race of resident landlords animated by the public 
spirit and generous traditions of English gentlemen. But, 
again, the fact is that an enormous majority of Irish land- 
lords are both native and resident, that the estates of absentee 
English noblemen are mostly conspicuous for their liberal manage- 
ment, and that Irish purchasers under the Encumbered Estates 
Court notoriously figure among the worst landlords in Ireland. 
Here, if anywhere, oppressive rack-renting is to be found ; but the 
notion that Ireland generally is rack-rented, as compared with 
Great Britain, is perhaps the most demonstrably false among the 
many fallacies now current in regard to it. Long before the recent 
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concession of legal tenant-right, it was conclusively refuted by the 
enormous deposits of Irish farmers in the banks, by the large 
portions usually forthcoming on the marriage of even the humbler 
farmers’ daughters, by the handsome compensations constantly 
awarded to Irish tenants, as distinct from their landlords, in 
respect of their interests, under Bills for railways or other public 
improvements, but, above all, by the extravagant sums habitually 
given for the goodwill of tenancies. Not even an Irishman will 
deliberately pay a fancy price for the privilege of being cruelly 
rack-rented, yet successive Commissions found that, not only in 
Ulster but in other provinces, the practice of buying farms from 
outgoing tenants was far commoner than had been supposed. 
Returns lately obtained from official and private sources clearly 
show that such purchasers were willing, on the average, to give 
some ten years’ purchase on the old rents for the tenant-right, and, 
exorbitant as this may seem, they often succeeded in sub-letting 
at a rent which justified this outlay. Indeed, we have the express 
testimony of the Bessborough Commission, fully adopted by 
Mr. Gladstone, that in Ireland “it was unusual for landlords to 
exact what in England would have been considered a full or fair 
commercial rent.””’ The reason, of course, was that most, though 
by no means all, “‘ improvements” were executed in Ireland by 
the tenant, who thus acquired a valuable interest in the property 
by custom, long before it was secured to him by law. 

12. It would be interesting to know how many of those who 
declaim on the wrongs of Irish tenants have ever studied either 
the Irish Land Act of 1870 or that of 1881. At all events, a brief 
summary of their provisions, as affecting Irish tenancies, is 
assuredly not superfluous. The first of these Acts was founded, 
in its conception, on a sound basis. Its framers recognized the 
fact that a typical Irish tenant-farmer was not the creature of 
contract at all, but the survival of an ancient and genuine, though - 
disinherited, peasantry. Their object, therefore, was to give him 
a legal security of tenure, and compensation for improvements, 
which thenceforth were presumed in law to have been made by 
him or his predecessors. On the other hand, they recognized the 
absurdity and the injustice of extending the Ulster custom, on the 
faith of which existing tenants had paid large sums of money, to 
cases in which existing tenants had taken farms without paying a 
penny. They deliberately rejected both perpetuity and fixity of 
tenure, for Mr. Gladstone elaborately pointed out that, by conced- 
ing either, the landlord would have been converted into a mere 
pensioner or owner of a ground-rent, without the duties or obliga- 
tions of proprietorship, and that a social revolution would be the 
inevitable result. At the same time, the Act gave tenants what 
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must be called a beneficial right of occupation, by imposing on the 
landlord a penalty for “‘ disturbance,” varying inversely with the 
value of tlie holding, in addition to all tenants’ claims for improve- 
ments. These were now legalized for the first time in the history 
of English law, and several years before English tenants were 
admitted to like privileges. The right to compensation for improve- 
ments was made indefeasible as to all holdings below £50 a year, 
including an immense majority of Irish tenancies, and held good, 
whether the tenant was turned out or quitted the farm of his own 
accord. It held good, even if he was ejected for non-payment of 
rent or for the breach of a condition against sub-letting. Not only 
so, but, although non-payment of rent, and certain breaches of 
covenant, were made a conclusive bar to claims for ‘‘ disturbance,” 
a significant exception was introduced in favour of tenancies valued 
at £15 or under (probably three-fourths of the whole), in case the 
Court should deem the rent “‘ exorbitant.” In other words, the 
pregnant idea of fixing rents by a Government valuation was 
imported into the Irish Land Act of 1870. Nor was this all. 
Under the Equities Clause, the Court was invested with the 
largest possible discretion to review the ‘‘ conduct” of both parties, 
and was specially empowered to give compensation, even where 
no claim was made for improvements or disturbance, if the tenant 
or his predecessors in title had given money or money’s worth for 
the farm with the landlord’s consent. 

18. Such was the Act afterwards described, especially by those 
who had never looked into it, as lamentably deficient in liberality 
towards Irish tenants. It might be alleged, with far greater 
reason. that it placed the Irish tenant in a position inconsistent 
with the fundamental idea of tenancy—a position far more favour- 
able than that enjoyed by the British tenant, by tenants holding 
under the Code Napoléon on the Continent of Europe, or by 
tenants in the United States of America. All may now see, what 
some discerned in 1870, that it contained in itself the seeds of 
inevitable miscarriage. Instead of simply awarding a full retro- 
spective compensation for past claims of tenant-right, and making 
a new departure for the future on the footing of contract, it per- 
petuated the loose and indefinite system of tenure by custom ; 
and no gift of prophecy was needed to foresee that it would be 
followed by communistic demands for a more wholesale transfer 
of proprietary rights from Irish landlords to Irish tenants. More- 
over, while it utterly destroyed all sentiments of family allegiance 
among Irish tenants, it absolved Irish landlords from all claims 
upon their sympathy and generosity. A few bad seasons increased 
the difficulty of collecting rents; it was discovered that Irish 
tenants had not only a legal right to compensation for improve- 
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ments and disturbance on eviction, but a moral right to fixity of 
tenure at a “fair rent,” with perfect freedom of sale; a new 
agitation for the “‘ Three F’s,” as they were called, was set on foot, 
and promoted by murderous outrage; the Government yielded, 
and the famous agrarian charter of the Three F’s was embodied in 
the Irish Land Act of 1881. 

14. The cumbrous and complicated provisions of this Act defy 
abridgment, but its general effect may be stated in a few words. 
It established a perpetual duality of tenure between landlord and 
tenant, by giving tenants a statutory and saleable lease of fifteen 
years, renewable every fifteen years until the end of time, at a 
rent to be fixed judicially. It was a favourite saying amongst 
its admirers, mostly ignorant of its contents, that it did no 
more than had been done long ago by the legislation of Stein 
and Hardenberg in Prussia. Almost the exact reverse was the 
fact. The legislation of Stein and Hardenberg extinguished double 
ownership by partitioning the heavily-burdened lands of tenants 
between them and their landlords, each of whom thenceforth 
owned his share in fee. The Irish Land Act, on the contrary, 
extinguished single ownership. It retained the fiction of tenancy 
with all its irritating incidents, stereotyping the possession of ex- 
isting tenants, regulating their rent through Courts, and enabling 
them to pocket the! difference between the judicial rent and the 
marketable rent value of their holdings by selling them to 
strangers. Nor does the tenant forfeit his right of free sale by a 
breach of covenant, or any act that might justify eviction. The 
one-sided policy of this Statute is conspicuous throughout. For 
instance, no tenant can have his rent increased by reason of any 
improvements made by himself or his predecessors (unless he shail 
have already received their value), but he may, and often does, 
have his rent lowered by reason of deterioration in the farm due 
to his own neglect or wastefulness. So, again, the statutory lease 
of fifteen years operates exclusively in favour of the tenant and 
not of the landlord, for, while other lessees are bound to carry out 
all their agreements during the currency of the lease, the Irish 
holder of a statutory term can surrender it, though he cannot be 
evicted. Meanwhile, tenants may improve their holdings for their 
own benefit, without the landlords’ consent, with a legislative 
guarantee against the rent being raised on that account, but no 
landlord can obtain an increase of rent upon capital laid out by 
himself in improvement, except by special agreement with his tenant. 
In a word, the whole Act is framed in a protective spirit, alien to 
that of equal justice, for the purpose of enriching existing tenants, 
at the expense, not only of their landlords, but of all future tenants. 
Since it passed, every farm which changes hands in Ireland must 
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practically be rack-rented. The lower the rent, the higher the 
price of the tenant-right; and no “future tenant,” squeezed be- 
tween these upper and nether millstones, can possibly hope to 
farm at a profit. Of course, this avowed concession to criminal 
agitation directly stimulated the renewal of such agitation, and, 
though judicial rents fixed under the Act were far below the 
market value of farms, a rapid fall in agricultural prices revealed 
the fundamental unsoundness of its principle, and favoured a 
passionate demand for a fresh intervention of the State. To en- 
force this demand, or, rather, to anticipate State action by a 
system of criminal intimidation, the Plan of Campaign was de- 
vised, and was soon followed by the Land Act of 1887. Under 
this Act, nearly 150,000 leaseholders, whom Mr. Gladstone had 
declined to place on the same footing as yearly tenants, obtained 
the privilege of having their rents judicially regulated—a privilege 
from which the landlord was deliberately excluded. At the same 
time, it empowered the Courts to lower rents already fixed, in 
accordance with the fall in prices, and to stay evictions, where 
the defaulting tenant is the victim of misfortune, and not of his 
own fault. Nor is this all. Under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, passed 
in 1885, Irish tenants had already been enabled to purchase their 
farms, by. agreement with their landlords, borrowing the whole 
purchase-money from the State, and paying thenceforth a lower 
rent than before (covering both principal and interest), with the 
prospect of absolute ownership at the end of forty-nine years. It 
is needless to say that no more effect was produced by these Acts 
than by their predecessors in relieving Ireland from its ancient 
curse of agrarian conspiracy. The security promised to Irish 
landlords, as an equivalent for their spoliation, has proved worse 
than delusive, and each sacrifice of their rights has but whetted 
the appetite of those who openly deny their claim to anything 
above the ‘‘ prairie value” of their land. 

15. It is now time for us to recapitulate briefly the ‘‘ Plain Facts 
about Ireland ’”’ which have come under our review—facts which 
lie on the very threshold of the Irish Question, but which are 
apparently unknown to or ignored by too many of those who profess 
to expound it. We have seen, in the first place, that Irish 
nationality is a past that was never present ; that whatever sense 
of national unity Ireland now possesses, and all its free institu- 
tions, it owes to English rule; that it never had a national 
Parliament worthy of the name, till it was admitted to partnership 
in the Imperial Parliament ; that its wise surrender of a nominal 
legislative independence was not the nefarious intrigue conjured 
up by Mr. Gladstone, and was justified by the results; that 
Ireland has made great progress in everything but loyalty under 
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the Union, and is now as truly self-governed as any part of 
Great Britain; that the Vice-Royalty and the “‘ Castle system” 
are no monuments or instruments of oppression, but rather inter- 
mediate links between the central Executive and the Irish people ; 
that Ireland actually enjoys and constantly abuses local franchises 
and institutions nearly the same as those of Great Britain; 
that ‘‘ public opinion,” in the English sense, does not exist in 
Ireland ; and that, if intermittent “coercion” has failed, the 
failure of conciliation has been still more signal and significant. 
We have, then, rapidly surveyed the essential conditions of agrarian 
disorder in Ireland, and the chief measures whereby it has 
been sought to remedy it, at the sacrifice of every principle 
except that of expediency. We have seen that no Irish tenant 
can now be rack-rented by his landlord, though he may be 
ground down by the payment of an extortionate tenant-right to 
his predecessor; that his judicial rent may be lowered by a 
Court as prices go down, but cannot be raised as prices go up; 
that, however much his rent may be in arrear, he can obtain 
full compensation for improvements on quitting his farm, or sell 
it to the highest bidder; and that, if he wishes to buy it out 
and out from his landlord, he is enabled to do so by the use of 
public credit on such terms that his yearly charge will be less 
than his old rent; in short, that he enjoys the protection of a 
one-sided agrarian code framed expressly for his benefit, and 
securing to him privileges unknown to his fellows in the rest 
of the United Kingdom, on the Continent of Europe, in the 
Yolonies, or in the United States of America. 

16. These facts constitute but a part, though a most important 
part, of the lesson to be studied by all who aspire to form a 
comprehensive and trustworthy judgment on the Irish Question, 
as a whole. To complete that lesson, as we have seen, they 
must be grouped together with facts of a different order, but 
they must also be reinforced by other facts of the same order, 
strongly confirming the inference to be drawn from them. In 
the meantime, they are amply sufficient to demolish the whole 
fabric of fiction by which a Separatist policy is commonly sup- 
ported, and to justify the belief that, if Ireland is ever to be 
regenerated, it must be regenerated not through Secession and 
isolation, but through organic “‘ union with that sister-nation to 
which Providence has linked her by an immutable decree.” 
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WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR CYPRUS. 


On the 11th of July 1887, the ninth year of the British Occupation 
of Cyprus was completed. Our occupation will soon be ten years 
old. And the question naturally arises: What have we done for the 
country and for its inhabitants in the decade? A great deal, un- 
doubtedly. But far less than we ought, far less than we might, and 
very far less than was expected of us by foes as well as by friends, 
by those who mistrusted as well as by those who admired the 
English nation, and by all who wished for the increase of her 
influence in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The condition of the country indeed in 1887 (passing over the 
exceedingly poor harvest as beside the general question) is by no 
means completely satisfactory. Life and property, it is true, are 
probably as secure as in any country in the habitable globe. But 
this is ‘far from being entirely our doing. The Cypriotes have 
always been a peaceable, a contented, and a most easily governed 
race; and a few Turkish soldiers and Zaptiehs were all that was 
considered necessary to keep the entire population, not only in 
order, but in subjection during the last 300 years. The people 
are by nature singularly quiet, polite, and reasonably honest. 
Theft, too, is as rare as turbulence or riot, and a vigilant and 
effective police force under English administration, does not provide 
an excessive amount of work for the criminal courts, which are 
administered with strictness and regularity. Indeed, it is in the 
department of Law and Justice that we have made the greatest and 
most beneficial reforms since our arrival in the island. Instead 
of the Turkish tribunals, slow, ignorant, capricious, dilatory, and 
corrupt, without certainty, without reason, without justice, we 
have English judges in every district, trained lawyers, men of 
ability, administering equal justice to all, with regularity, with 
impartiality, and with dispatch. The court fees are moderate, the 
court rules certain, and the decisions of the judges command 
universal respect. 

Ten short years ago the sworn testimony of a Christian man 
was not even admissible in a Turkish court—though, indeed, the 
prohibition was not of very serious importance, inasmuch as the 
courts did not by any means consider themselves bound to decide 
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according to evidence. But to-day, it need hardly be said, the 
Courts know no difference between Christian and Moslem, between 
Greek, Turk, or Englishman; and this impartiality is not only a 
fact, but it is a fact universally recognized. The poorest Cypriote 
not only enjoys to the full the protection of the law, but he knows 
it. Appeals lie from the decisions of the district judges to the 
Supreme Court at Nicosia, and, though the expense of appealing is 
very small, and the High Court is composed of two judges of great 
impartiality, patience, and ability, and is a highly respected, as 
well as respectable, tribunal, the suitors are as a rule quite con- 
tented with the findings of the courts of First Instance, and 
appeals are rare. All this is very good. 

But perhaps the most important step in the direction of pro- 
moting immediate material prosperity that has been taken by the 
Island Government has been in the direction of the legitimate 
encouragement of the cultivation of the vine. There are no 
doubt many ways in which Cyprus may become both rich and 
prosperous, but no one way is apparently so important nor so 
likely to bring about such great and such prompt results as the 
development of the wine trade. 

Cyprus wine has always been famous. The cultivation of the 
grape, in spite of most oppressive taxation, has never been aban- 
doned. The soil and the climate are singularly favourable. There 
are hundreds of thousands of acres to be had at “prairie,” or, 
indeed, at waste land value, ready to be planted. There is a 
margin for profit and for improvement of some hundreds per cent. 
between the present’ selling price of about twopence a bottle, and 
the minimum value of sound, well-made wine all the world over, 
making no allowance for peculiar excellence of quality or flavour. 
And to develop the wine trade, the British Government of Cyprus 
has really done a good deal; and that which has been done, has 
already, in the course of but three or four years, been attended with 
the most excellent results. The condition of things in 1879 cannot 
be better explained than by Sir Samuel Baker, who spent some six 
months in the island during that year, and devoted a good deal of 
attention to this question: ‘“‘ Let any person conceive,” says he, 
“the result of pouring ten or twelve gallons of Chateau-Lafitte 
into an old and dirty goat-skin, thoroughly impregnated with tar, 
and carrying this burden on one side of a mule, balanced by a 
similar skin on the other side filled with the choicest Johannis- 
berger. This load, worth at least £70 or £80 at starting, would 
travel for two days exposed to the broiling sun, and would lie for 
several days before it would be turned into the vat of the merchant 
at Limassol. By that time, according to civilized tastes, it would 
be perfectly valueless and undrinkable. If the best wines in the 
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world can be thus destroyed by a savage means of transport, what 
must the effect be upon such inferior qualities as the crude produce 
of Cyprus? Common sense will suggest that the first step towards 
improvement will be the completion of roads throughout the wine 
district that will enable the two-wheeled native carts to convey the 
wine in barrels direct from the growers to the merchant’s stores 
at Limassol.” 

After describing in graphic and picturesque language, the rude 
and even barbarous mode of cultivating the grape, and the 
still ruder mode of making the wine, Sir Samuel Baker goes on 
to examine the system of arbitrary interference, to which the 
wine-grower is exposed, through the successive stages of his 
employment. ‘‘The first tax,” says he, “is perfectly fair, as it 
is calculated according to the rateable value of the land, which 
is divided into three classes. These qualities of the soil vary in 
the valuation from No. 1, 500 piastres the donum (about half an 
acre), to No. 3, 100 piastres the donum. The malliéh or annual 
tax upon these valuations per donum is 2 per cent. When 
the grapes are nearly ripe they must be valued, before the pro- 
prietor has a right to gather his crop. He is obliged to present 
himself at the Government Office at Limassol, many miles from 
his estate, to petition for the attendance of the official valuer 
called the ‘mahmoor’ on a certain day. This may or may not 
be granted, but at all events one or two days have been expended 
in the journey. Should the ‘mahmoor’ arrive, which he frequently 
does not, at the appointed time, the medjlis, or council of the 
villages, appoints a special arbitrator to represent their (the vine- 
growers’) interests, and he accompanies the Government official 
during his examination of the vineyards. After a certain amount 
of haggling and discussion an approximate weight of grapes is 
agreed upon, the ‘mahmoor’ declaring the ultimate amount far 
above the actual crop per donum, and the tax is determined 
according to their quality resolved in two classes. No. 1. The 
Commanderia and other superior varieties pay 25 paras the oke. 
No. 2. All other grapes, 16 paras the oke. But these taxes are 
modified according to the abundance and quality of the grapes in 
each successive season, being sometimes more or less than the 
figures given. The crop is generally ripe towards the end of 
August, and the tax having been determined, may be paid during 
the following January, March, or May; the grapes having been 
officially valued and the rate of the taxation established, the 
proprietor may gather his crop and press it for wine. The rows 
of enormous jars are at length filled, eventually the wine is ready 
for sale. Now comes the necessity for a second journey to Limas- 
sol, perhaps thirty or forty miles distant, to petition for the 
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Government official to measure the contents of the jars, as without 
such an examination no wine may be removed from the stores. 
This is another loss of time to the grower, and occasions an 
expense for himself and a mule for the journey. The jars are at 
length measured ; but before any wine can be removed, a general 
examination of the quality of the district produce must be com- 
pleted, and an average value having been determined, the tax of 
10 per cent. must be paid ad valorem. 

“‘ After these necessary forms have been gone through with the 
attendant vexatious delay and expensive journeys, entailing loss 
of time for men and mules, the vine-grower wishes to carry his 
wine to market. Before a drop can be removed he must present 
himself at the official quarters, either at Kilani or some other 
village, to obtain a ‘teskeré’ or permit, for the quantity that he 
wishes to convey. After this trouble and delay he returns to his 
home with the official permit to remove to a specified place 
(generally Limassol) a fixed quantity of wine which, as calculated 
by the load, equals 128 okes of 2% lbs. avoirdupois, and packed in 
goat skins is carried by two mules. 

“‘The vine-grower himself weighs his wine when the skins are 
filled, and he starts upon his long journey over steep mountains, 
rocky paths, to Limassol, where he will sell his load to the wine 
merchant, who subsequently will ship it to various ports of the 
Mediterranean. The sun is burning and the wine contained in 
tarry goat-skins is, after a few hours, exposed to the heat, about 
the temperature of the hottest bath, thus absorbing the vile smells 
of the primitive but secure package. A most respectable informant 
related to me the total loss of a quantity of first-class wine from 
the delay thus occasioned at Limassol; and the cost of producing 
and bringing to market the wine produced off one donum of land 
is given as follows :— 


Piastre. 
Cultivation throughout the year, gathering and pres- 
sing grapes, &c. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 55 
Carriage of wine to market (nearly 50 per cent.) . . 25 
Government due (nearly 50 per cent.) . . . . 25 
105” 


Sir Samuel Baker took the selling value of the wine thus pro- 
duced at 135 piastres, and found that but 30 piastres was left for 
rent of land, labour, and profit. This was the state of things in 
1879. 

Mais nous avons changé tout cela. The tax on grapes has been 
abolished ; a network of roads has been made in the wine districts; 
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barrels are rapidly replacing skins for purposes of transport, and 
jars for purposes of storage. The quality of the wine is not only 
improving, but the selling price of many kinds has actually 
doubled in the last three years. The cultivation of the vine is being 
extended in every direction. Limassol is rapidly growing in 
wealth and importance, and is not only the most prosperous, but 
the only prosperous town in the island. And this progress and 
prosperity is of the most natural, spontaneous, and healthy 
description. 

The Government has done nothing but abolish a vexatious 
impost, by changing the mode of taxation; nothing but assist the 
villagers of certain villages to make good roads converging upon a 
given point; nothing more, and yet all that was needed ; a slight 
reform, a trivial interference, a tax instead of a tithe, a few miles 
of metalled road, and a district is endowed with prosperity. A 
prosperity which has as yet hardly begun, but which, with only a 
moderate amount of that good fortune which is proverbially said to 
fall to the lot of those who help themselves, may ere long become 
great, solid, enduring. So much for viniculture. 

The ‘‘ wine-roads,”’ indeed, have been a great success; but in 
the way of main arterial roads we have done but little; something, 
but not enough. There was a road, a bad road no doubt, from 
Larnaca to Nicosia on the day of the British occupation. To-day 
there is a good road. The other towns of the island were only 
connected by tracks, or bridle-paths; and although a good deal 
has been done towards remedying such a state of things, the fact 
remains that there is not yet a finished and completely metalled 
road fit for carriage traffic in foul as well as in fair weather, 
from any one district town to another in the island, save the old 
Nicosia-Larnaca road, twenty-six miles long. Now, this is rather 
a poor record, after nine years of British administration. A good 
deal has been done, so to speak, by the way, though so little has 
been completed. But that the road from Limassol, where the 
troops are stationed, to Nicosia, the capital, is still unmade, is a 
shortcoming little less than scandalous. 

Of public buildings there is nothing to show but the Nicosia 
barracks, built for the now abolished corps of Cyprus Pioneers, 
and two or three court houses of the very simplest construction, 
not to say architecture. Iron piers or jetties have been built both 
at Limassol and Larnaca, which, though unfortunately not long 
enough to enable steamers to moor alongside, are of the greatest 
service and convenience in shipping and landing both goods and 
passengers. 

But the great work which it was so confidently expected we 
should have undertaken, and which would have at once justified 
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our occupation, and enormously increased the prosperity as well 
as the importance of the island—the restoration of Famagusta 
harbour—has apparently been indefinitely postponed ; and Cyprus 
affords neither a coaling-station for steamers, a harbour of refuge 
for sailing vessels, a commercial port for merchantmen, nor a 
‘place of arms” for our fleet. The little port now in process of 
construction at Kyrenia will serve as not much more than a boat 
harbour. The enclosure of a larger basin would have constituted 
a harbour of refuge for vessels in bad weather, and might have 
attracted steamers with goods for Nicosia, which is but fourteen 
miles distant; and it is hoped that the plans may be extended, 
before the works are completed, and the harbour rendered fit for 
the reception of vessels drawing far more than 12 feet of water, 
which is the extreme limit of draught for vessels entering Kyrenia 
according to the present scheme. 

So much, or so little, for public works. 

The English are constantly reproached by native critics with 
having done little or nothing to give an impetus to Agriculture, 
upon which the prosperity of the island entirely depends, and 
which is admittedly in a most backward, not to say primitive, 
condition. The cultivators, all peasant proprietors, are too poor 
to undertake operations of any importance, or to carry out even 
the most urgently needed improvements ; while they are certainly 
at once too poor, too ignorant, and too unenterprising to engage 
in anything of the nature of an experiment. And the English 
Government in Cyprus has done absolutely nothing to assist, to 
prompt, or even to encourage them. 

Of the unsatisfactory condition of Forest Conservancy in Cyprus, 
complaints and criticisms have even reached England. And criti- 
cism is well deserved. The Department is systematically starved. 
It does not follow that nothing has been done. On the contrary, 
we have done something. We have done and are doing better 
than our predecessors. But it is humiliating to be reduced to 
taking credit for English progress and English improvement only 
by saying that we have done better than the Turks. 

But if we have not done much towards the re-afforesting of the 
island, and still less towards irrigating its cultivable lands, we 
have done a great and a good work in successfully combating 
the greatest enemy of the cultivator, an enemy unknown to the 
English husbandman, the locust. The locust has always been 
one of the terrors of the Eastern agriculturist. It was one of the 
plagues of Egypt; and it has been the constant scourge of the 
neighbouring island of Cyprus. And it is in locust destruction 
that the English Government has acted with unwonted vigour, 
has spent money freely and wisely, and has brought about the 
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most excellent results. A special tax indeed, has been levied upon 
the entire population of Cyprus, including an income tax upon all 
officials, to meet the extraordinary expenditure—a tax which has 
been felt as a considerable burden by all classes; but inasmuch as 
the work has been well and thoroughly done, there has been but 
little grumbling at its incidence. 

The system of catching and killing these destructive insects is 
one invented some twenty years ago by a wealthy and enterprising 
landowner in Cyprus, Mr. Richard Mattei, slightly modified and 
perfected by the present Government engineer of Cyprus, Mr. 
Brown, who, in a recent report gives the following very interesting 
information obtained by him from local sources, official documents, 
and personal observation. ‘‘The locusts having for many years 
caused great destruction to the crops, the Turkish Government 
attempted to put down the pest by egg collection, burning them 
when young, and catching them in the flying stage, but failed to 
make head against them. Fortunately, in 1862 or 1863, Mr. 
Richard Mattei commenced experiments which eventually resulted 
in the present system of traps and screens. Mr. Mattei obtained 
the active support of Said Pacha, a governor of unusual intelli- 
gence and energy. The screen system had a fair trial. With a 
comparatively small number of screens, worked by an unlimited 
amount of labour (such as was always there available in this and 
similar cases of emergency), the locusts were in 1870, after six or 
seven years of successful effort, almost exterminated. It was 
officially reported that ‘the locusts had ceased to exist in Cyprus,’ 
and although this was, no doubt, an exaggeration, it is certain that 
the destruction was very remarkable, and perhaps as complete as 
under the actual condition of things was or is possible. But 
although locusts were probably no longer visible to the ordinary 
traveller, it is certain that a few did remain (and probably more 
than was generally supposed) in the wilder and more remote rocky 
plateaux and hills which formed their favourite feeding grounds. 
After a year or two, reports were brought in to head-quarters that 
the locusts were re-appearing, but the informants were coldly 
received, they were told that they were mistaken in the species, 
that those seen were the Jsraco Acritha, or wild locust (a com- 
paratively harmless species), for had it not been officially reported 
that the locusts had ceased to exist in Cyprus?. About 1875, 
however, they had increased to such an extent that the denial of 
their existence was no longer possible. But a less able Governor 
having succeeded Said Pacha, little or nothing was done by the 
Turkish Government to arrest their rapid development. So things 
went on till 1878, the year of the British occupation. The follow- 
ing year the Government took steps to counteract their increase. 
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In the spring of 1879 more screens and traps were provided, and 
in the autumn of the same year 30,000 okes (37} tons) of eggs 
were collected. But the spring of 1880 brought larger swarms, 
of which some were destroyed by traps, and (a poll tax for every 
male having been fixed) 189,000 okes (236 tons) of eggs were 
collected. The result was discouraging, as the locusts appeared 
in greater numbers in the following year (1881). During the 
autumn and winter of 1881-2 egg collection was made on an 
enormous scale; no less than 1,330 tons of eggs were collected 
- and destroyed, at a cost of £12,262. Preparations on a corre- 
sponding scale were made to trap the locusts in the following 
spring, for facts had demonstrated that they could not be put 
down without exceptional measures; 5,500 new screens were 
provided, thus bringing up the total available for field work 
to about 6,030.” 

It was during the campaign of 1882 that the rapid increase of 
the locust swarms may be said to have been arrested. For 
although locusts were more numerous in the following year (1883), 
the increase was in a far smaller ratio than the former years; and 
it should be borne in mind that the arrested development was in 
no way due to the collection of eggs, which experience had proved 
to be at best but an imperfect remedy. During the campaign of 
1883 the number of screens was increased to 8,223, and the conse- 
quent destruction of locusts was enormous, amounting as nearly 
as could be estimated to 195,000 millions of insects destroyed. 

It is pleasant to have to record that the originator and inventor 
of the ingenious system by which the locusts are now destroyed in 
Cyprus, has not been left without some slight recognition from 
the English Government of the value of his services to the island. 
Mr. Richard Mattei was created a Companion of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, in February 1886. He is an Italian by 
birth, educated in Germany, and long resident in Cyprus, where he 
has a considerable amount of landed property. The Richard 
Mattei system is based upon a close observation of the nature and 
habits of the insects during many years. The locusts are, 
according to this mode of operation, caught when they are on the 
march, that is to say, while—some ten days after they are hatched, 
—they march across the country in countless hosts or ‘‘armies.”’ 
Mr. Mattei, having observed that no obstacle causes them to turn 
back in their onward progress, but that they climb and crawl over 
everything that bars their direct course, and that, furthermore, 
they are unable to obtain foothold on any perfectly smooth or 
polished surface, hit upon the ingenious expedient of barring their 
progress when actually on the march, by means of long canvas 
screens put up on stakes and furnished at the top with a band of 
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varnished leather, or what is called American cloth. Deep pits are 
dug at intervals of some few yards on the side of these screens 
facing the advancing hosts, and the locusts, reaching the obstacle, 
and being unable to surmount it, owing to the polished surface on 
the upper edge, fall down and are caught in the pits which are 
themselves edged and lined to a depth of a few inches with polished 
zinc. Finally, the locusts as they fall into the pits are rendered 
incapable of crawling out, not only by the smooth surface of the 
zine with which the edges of the holes are lined, but by the super- 
incumbent weight of the tens of thousands of fresh victims that are 
perpetually pouring inupon them. The system is nearly perfect ; 
the success is complete, and the cost, though large for Cyprus, is 
not excessive. In 1884 it amounted to close on £15,000. But the 
magnitude of the operations conducted for this comparatively 
moderate sum of money may be gathered from the statement that 
there were employed over half a million yards of canvas screens, 
and thirteen thousand zinc traps, with stakes, tools, and tents for 
the men employed, in proportion. Locusts were trapped in about 
26,000 pits, and a far larger number of holes were actually 
dug; while a special staff of no less than 2,621 persons was 
employed during the campaign. Nor was the destruction on 
a scale incommensurate with these immense preparations. The 
number of the slain in 1883 is estimated, after careful calcu- 
lation by Mr. Brown, as being nearly 200,000,000,000, with an 
expenditure of only £12,300. And in the following year, the 
enemy still remained sufficiently numerous to supply a list of 
casualties numbering over 56,000,000,000 locusts. Taking these 
numbers together at, say 250,000,000,000 for the two years 1883 
and 1884, and the expenditure during the same period of £27,500, 
we find the cost of slaying locusts has been about 2s. a million, 
which is, perhaps, as economical a slaughter of living creatures as 
is recorded in the history of nature or art. Doubly economical, 
indeed, if we take Mr. Brown’s figures, and he has had abundant 
means of arriving at a fair conclusion, for in his very interesting 
report on the locust destruction in 1885, published by order of Par- 
liament at the beginning of 1886, he estimated the total value of 
the destruction to crops in an average year by locusts, if unchecked, 
to be something like £80,000. And as the total expenditure on the 
locust campaign of 1885 amounted to less than £3,500, owing to 
the success of former years having reduced the quantities of locusts 
to very manageable proportions, Mr. Brown has a right to consider 
that his destruction is both directly and indirectly the most 
economical thing in the island. And, no doubt, it is. And this 
protecting, this conservative, destruction, as it is now carried out, 
is entirely the work of the foreigner. Indeed, Mr. Brown was 
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greatly struck by the strange apparent apathy of too many of the 
native village cultivators, and the absence of that active co-operation 
with the Government work, which from motives of self-interest 
alone (for a large majority of the labourers have crops of their own 
at stake) might reasonably be looked for. And Mr. Brown records, 
‘*A mischievous impression appears to prevail that, because a 
special tax is levied for the destruction of locusts, the Government 
has, as it were, contracted an obligation to save each man’s crop, 
coite que cotite, without any effort on the part of the owner. To 
illustrate the case, 1 may give an example, which it is even now not 
easy to describe in moderate terms. On approaching the village of 
Mathiati, I found the locusts swarming in the corn fields, and 
invading the streets of the village itself, crawling out of the pits and 
outflanking the screens, which were attended by three or four old 
men and boys; while, on entering the village to ascertain the cause 
of the want of labourers, I found the café full of able-bodied men, 
who excused themselves on the ground that the wages were 
insufficient. They demanded twelve copper piastres a day, while 
(as harvest had not begun) we were paying nine copper piastres a 
day, a rate we usually pay on the roads, where the work is far 
harder than ordinary locust work.” 

These men, apparently, did not realise the beauty of Self Help, 
nor the sweets either of labour or of independence. But it is easier 
far to destroy locusts than apathy. 

Among the benefits conferred upon the community of Cyprus by 
British rule, that of a regular and efficient police must stand 
very high. Unfortunately the force is somewhat small, consisting, 
as it does, of but some 600 men, quartered almost entirely 
in the six district towns, and performing quasi-military as well as 
police duties, and acting as guards, sentries, jail warders, process 
servers, messengers, sheriff’s officers, detectives, and constables, 
over an island of some 4,000 square miles in extent. Fortunately, 
the Cypriote is by nature peaceable, orderly, and easily policé. The 
establishment of a regular system of prison management is 
another and a great reform, reflecting equal credit upon the 
police and their rulers. The present system cannot be said to be 
perfect according to the highest ideals, in consequence of the 
extreme unsuitability of the old buildings, that have been appro- 
priated by Government to serve as modern prisons. But the 
discipline is all that could be desired, and is in itself a wonderful 
change from Turkish times; while the amount of useful work 
done by the prisoners, also, it need scarcely be said, a thing of 
British introduction, is highly satisfactory. 

In sanitary and medical matters, too, there is a great change. A 
district medical officer, appointed and paid a small retaining salary 
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by Government, is stationed at each of the six district towns. At 
Nicosia and Larnaca there are English medical men of exceptional 
ability. At Limassol there is, of course, a sufficiency of military 
medical talent. There is a chief medical officer as head of the depart- 
ment at Nicosia. There are small hospitals in Nicosia, Larnaca, 
and Limassol, and dispensaries at each district town. There is 
also a building in the country about a mile from the capital which 
serves as an asylum for lepers, under medical superintendence. 
Of these various institutions, it is difficult to say more than that 
they are certainly better than nothing, and that as the inhabitants 
do not know of nor care for better things, they are presumably 
sufficient for the wishes, if not the wants of the Cypriotes. 
Simple remedies are well adapted to simple lives; and, as we 
are told on Government authority that patients are generally 
brought to the hospitals in a dying state, when they are beyond 
all medical aid, they are, no doubt, easily satisfied. But the 
absence of trained nurses, or indeed of sick nurses of any sort, is 
greatly felt by English residents. 

As far as Education is concerned, we have done something to 
assist existing institutions, and to promote the growth of new ones 
on the old lines; and there is no doubt that in so doing we have 
done wisely, though the standard of instruction is necessarily 
exceedingly low. But, that people should help themselves, if it be 
only to learn bad Greek, or unscientific arithmetic, is surely far 
more satisfactory than that they should have their sons taught 
for them by critical scholars, or their schools built of cut stone. 
For independent action and self-reliance are qualities far more 
valuable than much that is taught in the class-rooms of the most 
learned schools in the world. 

The day we took possession of the Island there were sixty 
schools established, a most respectable number, all things con- 
sidered. To-day there are over two hundred; and among the 
many merits and justifications of our British rule in Cyprus, one 
assuredly is this, that whilst assisting the Cypriotes, not only with 
money, but by sympathetic and discreet inspection to develop 
their own school system, we have done nothing either to offend or 
to discourage native action or native effort. It is unfortunate 
only that with such willing students, we have done so very little 
either to raise or to extend the standard of the instruction supplied 
to them. A single High School or College in the nature of an 
Island University, established at Nicosia, would not only educate 
the youth of the island in something higher than hedge-school 
book-learning, but would qualify many of them to return as 
efficient teachers to their native villages. It would further tend 
gradually to raise the standard of education all over the country. 
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And while doing away with the present very unhappy necessity of 
sending every boy whom it is desired to educate in something more 
than the “ rudiments,” out of the country, to Athens, or Beyrout, 
or Smyrna, the mere existence of such an Institution could not 
fail to widen as well as to raise the understanding of even average 
Cypriotes in sundry and manifold ways. 

What is perhaps still more wanted in Cyprus—even more than 
in other countries—is Technical Education of some sort. And in 
this direction we have done nothing. A few first-rate carpenters 
or cabinet-makers, or wheelwrights, or plasterers, workers in clay 
or workers in metal, would do more to promote material civilization 
in Cyprus than all the Greek grammarians in Athens. And when 
Londoners are supposed, now-a-days, not to be able to do without 
Technical Education, it is hard that Cyprus should not have a 
chance. The Workshop should perhaps precede the University. 

In this, as in many other matters, the English Government has 
not taken that initiative which its vast experience even more than 
its vast wealth renders almost a matter of duty ; a duty which in 
the case of Cyprus is further prescribed by every consideration, 
not only of generosity but of sound policy, and in view of the 
large sums that we regularly draw from the island in the form of 
Tribute, of Common Honesty. 


Unicxk Rates Burke, M.A. 
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1.—Tue “ Starus Quo.” 


Ar an early date Lord Rosebery will bring before his fellow peers 
‘the question, already once discussed and negatived by them, of 
the Reform of the Upper House of Parliament. In the House 
of Commons Mr. Labouchere will probably at some period of the 
Session, if his versatile and vandal loquacity be conceded the 
chance, move a resolution declaring that a hereditary Chamber is 
a gross anomaly, meriting summary extinction. What should be 
the attitude of the Conservative Party in the face of this twofold 
movement, aimed in the one case at the reform, in the other at 
the destruction of the Superior Branch of the Legislature? 
Should it confront the former as well as the latter proposal in 
the spirit which it has been inclined to exhibit before, with a 
defiant non possumus,* or should it by an honourable and prudent 
acceptance of the counsels of reform, arm itself with the most 
powerful weapon for resisting the cynical insolence of revolution ? 

Iam one of those who advocate the last-named course; who 
believe that the Reform of the House of Lords is impatiently 
expected, and may, if much longer delayed, be imperatively de- 
manded by the people; who hold that this expectation is a just 
and reasonable one, and that, as it would be wise statesmanship to 
anticipate, so it would be stupid folly to provoke the demand ; who 
are of opinion that considerable reform of the Upper House is not 
merely desirable, but is also necessary for the continued equilibrium 
of the State; and who further contend that such a reform may be 
accomplished at the present or at an early juncture with the 
greatest advantage ; that it should emanate from the Conservative 
Party, and not from their antagonists, whose interests as well as 
their prejudices point in an opposite direction; and that no class 
is more deeply concerned in its success, or should co-operate more 


* Since writing this article I have observed that Sir M. Hicks-Beach, in a speech at 
Bristol on February 7, strongly advocated an early reform of the House of Lords. 
This is the first time, so far as I am aware, that a Conservative Cabinet Minister 
(though not at the moment in office) has expressedShimself3in%so' clear and satisfactory 
@ manner on the subject. 
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earnestly in its promotion, than the Peers themselves, and the 
aristocratic order at large. 

What is the ideal of a Second Chamber for the British Empire 
(for it must not be forgotten that we are dealing with an Imperial 
Parliament) which we should set before ourselves, and how far does 
the House of Lords, as at present constituted, approximate to it ? 
This is the question which meets us on the threshold of our 
discussion, and which I propose briefly to examine. 

The historical aspect of the inquiry will not afford us much help 
in arriving at a conclusion ; nor is it pertinent to ask at this date 
what was the design of those who originally instituted the heredi- 
tary Chamber. We should find that the House of Lords has 
developed, quite imperceptibly and unconsciously, by no act of 
statesmanship or effort of volition, into its present shape; that as. 
originally composed it was never meant to be hereditary, or to 
play the part of a Second Chamber at all; that no single man or 
succession of men ever knowingly prescribed such a constitution 
for it; that the Statute Book may be searched in vain for its. 
legislative enactment; that during the greater part of its history 
the hereditary element was not in the ascendant in its composi-- 
tion; * and that the functions which in process of time it has. 
acquired no more correspond with any preconceived plan than 
they do with the precise postulates of abstract reason. Like the 
Church, like the British Monarchy, like the House of Commons 
itself, like every great and noble institution that we possess, the: 
House of Lords, in its existing shape, is an accident, evolved out 
of heterogeneous elements by that providential dispensation which 
has ever seemed to watch over the destinies of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, converting their errors into blessings, extracting salvation 
even from their sins, investing the freaks of chance with the 
stately consequences of design, and by mild and merciful processes. 
of change averting the tempestuous throes of revolution. Though 
we boast a Constitution which has for centuries been the accepted 
model of younger states, we have so far been free from the curse of 
avowed constitution-mongers in England. The Abbé Siéyes is an 
unknown figure in English history. 

If, however, it is useless to inquire whether the House of Lords 
corresponds to its historical design, because no such design exists, 
there can be the less hesitation in constructing for ourselves a 
theoretical standard, to which we may proceed to determine in 
what degree it conforms. As a matter of fact, the public mind 
has shaped for itself such an ideal with no lack of clearness, and 
there is a commendable consensus among moderate men as to the 


* Down to the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII., the Peers Spiritual 
greatly outnumbered the Peers Temporal. 
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essentials of a Second Chamber in a country like our own, com- 
bining regard for ancient institutions with an intensely practical 
and progressive spirit, and ruled, under dignified forms, by a dis- 
guised democracy. If the question of conformity with this ideal 
has not hitherto been widely agitated, it is because the Con- 
stitution itself in its larger aspect has, during the last half 
century, been passing through an interval of transition, from 
which it has only recently emerged into its present shape, and 
that a Senate which was well qualified to act a harmonious part in 
an Oligarchic polity, may not be equally suited to the exigencies 
of a democratic age. 

What, then, is the character of those conditions, both structural 
and functional, which should be satisfied by the Upper Chamber of 
the British Legislature ? Most persons will agree that they are as 
follows :—We require a body of men, of whatever numbers, and by 
whatever process selected (I reserve these points for later discussion), 
endowed with the highest attainable average of qualities suited to 
the efficient discharge of the functions which they are called upon to 
fulfil. These functions are in the main those of revising and 
amending the laws passed by the Lower House of Parliament, of 
preventing the hasty enactment of intemperate or revolutionary 
measures, or, in other words, of saving democracy from its greatest 
enemy, Itself, and in the last resort of compelling a minister and a 
party, with whose policy they are fundamentally at variance, to 
submit the point at issue to the judgment of the ultimate court of 
appeal, which is the voice of the people as expressed at the polls. 
And the qualities which the proper exercise of these functions 
demands, are a high measure of intelligence, a trained experi- 
ence, that grasp of public affairs which is called statesmanship, a 
courageous but not unconciliatory temper, and a patriotism that is 
free from temptation and above suspicion. The Lower House is 
an assembly representative of the masses of the people, and may, 
therefore, be expected to give prominence to the requirements of 
the industrial and labouring classes, and, generally speaking, of 
what are styled the middle and lower orders. In the Upper 
House, therefore, expression should be given to those forces, such 
as property, wealth, culture, and administrative ability, which are 
necessarily the prerogative of a minority, which cannot enforce 
their claim by the imperious sanction of numbers, but which must 
always be controlling factors in the Government of any well- 
regulated State. The House of Commons is also a purely elective 
assembly, chosen by a liberal and extensive suffrage, and as such 
is liable to reflect the passions as well as the judgment of the 
people, to be the organ of democratic caprices as well as of demo- 
cratic needs. We want a Second Chamber, whose members shall 
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be, as far as possible, removed from gusts of sentiment or fitful 
spasms of emotion. The House of Commons is also rendered 
accountable to the people by the very material fact that its 
members have to submit to the vicissitudes of periodical re-election, 
an ordeal which puts a severe strain upon independence and 
honesty, and is apt to convert the free man into a slave. We want 
a Second Chamber which is responsible, not to the fluctuating 
verdict of an impulsive electorate, but to the enlightened judgment 
of the entire community, whose liberty of action is not fettered by 
the fear of dissolution, who will not break promises, since they are 
not called upon to make them, and who experience no incentive to 
bribe. Such a body of men should be diligent in the despatch 
of their duties, of high character, and unquestioned repute. Cen- 
sorial functions, even in matters not appertaining to morals, should 
not be vested in soiled hands. Their decisions should be arrived 
at with firmness, justified by reason, accepted with respect, and 
endorsed by public approval. Above all, they should be oblivious 
of personal or selfish concerns, and free from the imputation of 
interested action. They should exist on terms of friendly co- 
operation with the Lower House, rather than on those of super- 
cilious estrangement or hostile recrimination. While the House 
of Commons may be symbolized as the heart of the community, 
ardent, impetuous, emotional, throbbing in response to each 
evanescent desire, the House of Lords should arrogate to itself the 
more exalted functions of the head, to moderate, to reason, and to 
control. We desire a Second Chamber in England which shall be, 
in deed as well as in name, a co-ordinate branch of the Legislature, 
and which shall unite with the administrative efficiency of the 
Senate of Republican America the superb prestige of the Senate of 
Republican Rome. 

When we proceed to inquire how far the existing House of Lords 
corresponds to this picture of our imagination, we find a curious. 
disparity in the quality of its credentials. In some respects it 
approximates more closely to the ideal standard than any Second 
Chamber in the world; in others it falls unaccountably and per- 
versely below it. Let us for a few moments examine both its. 
merits and its defects. Again I put on one side the historical branch 
of the controversy, conceiving that the point to be determined is, 
not so much what good or harm the House of Lords has done in 
the past, as what good or harm it is capable of doing and does now. 
Were I arguing the question in its broadest aspect, or before any 
but an eclectic audience, I would not similarly stint myself, believ- 
ing, as I do, that the record of the House of Lords is one, on the 
whole, of which any country might be justly proud, and that ita 
thousand years of life—it is the doyen of the senatorial corps, and 
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by far the oldest political assembly in the world—have been 
marked by impulses as noble, by sympathies as cosmopolitan, by 
deeds as heroic, and by achievements as solid, as adorn the annals 
of any class or nation in the age-long history of the world. But 
this is not the place for such a demonstration. 

What, then, are the points in which the House of Lords satisfies 
our highest and most exacting anticipations? They are for the 
most part well known and universally admitted. The Peers are 
undoubtedly a body of men possessing in a marked degree the 
ageregate of desiderated qualities. They spring from a class im- 
memorially associated with the work of government, while their 
ranks are perpetually recruited by fresh material from the great 
sensible, business-loving, middle stratum of the nation. In this 
way they are both heirs of the traditions of the ages, and true-born 
children of the time. They have, as a rule, received the best 
tuition that a country, celebrated for the wealth of the educational 
resources which it places at the disposal of its upper classes, can 
afford ; and, free from the sordid tyranny of money-making, or the 
sorrowful restraints of poverty, they can enjoy a leisure which is 
essential to the dispassionate pursuit of large ends in the tumul- 
tuous arena of public life. In addition to these almost hereditary 
virtues, they must be credited with a general sense of duty and of 
responsibility more sincere than might be expected of a privileged 
class, and more widely distributed than among the nobility of any 
other country. Disturbed by no constituents, accountable to no 
caucus, and threatened by no dissolution, their judgment is not 
warped by personal considerations, is not controlled by the 
clamour of the platform, and cannot be persecuted save by the 
sting of a guilty conscience. Nor do I believe that any other 
fortuitous collection of five hundred individuals in the world—men 
chosen by no test, but bequeathed, so to speak, by a legacy of na- 
ture—would present an average of intellectual capacity so uniformly 
high. No one can fail to be struck by the remarkable number of 
able men that may be found at any moment on the benches of 
the House of Lords; not merely among those who, starting as 
Commoners, have received in their own persons the Sovereign’s 
reward of exceptional merit or distinguished service, but among 
the titled bearers of historic names. When we add to them the 
Cabinet Ministers, governors, administrators, and other public 
servants who have been ennobled themselves, and who bring to the 
assistance of their hereditary colleagues the experience acquired in 
the successful conduct of public affairs, we find a twofold body of 
intellect which is not surpassed by any senate in Europe. 

These singular advantages are not without their due effect upon 
the management of the business of the Upper House. Its pro- 
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ceedings are marked by an efficiency and a despatch that the 
Lower House might advisably emulate. While the House of Com- 
mons devotes weeks of aimless and arid palaver to a single clause, 
the House of Lords will, without incurring the least suspicion of 
hastiness, mould an intricate bill into shape in a few sittings. 
During the last session of Parliament, while the House of Com- 
mons was exhausting its entire energies over a single Irish Bill, 
the House of Lords had already introduced, discussed, and passed 
through all the possible stages a Tithe Rent Charge Bill, a Land 
Transfer Bill, a Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill, a Glebe Lands 
Bill, an Irish Land Bill, a Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, and 
a Church Reform Bill. At a time when rancour and vulgarity 
contend for the prior place in the speeches of a section of the 
House of Commons, and its debates are degraded into unseemly 
brawls, the discussions of the House of Lords always move on 
the same lofty plane of courtesy, dignity, and decorum. The 
House of Commons is frequently turbulent and insubordinate to 
constitued authority. With no Speaker and no power of suspen- 
sion, the House of Lords is incapable of a breach of manners. 
The House of Commons is the playground of jesters and the 
paradise of bores. The House of Lords extinguishes the jester 
by a chilling silence, and exterminates the bore by a buzz of 
sound. In the House of Commons the worst of speeches are 
made by the most inferior of men. In the House of Lords 
authoritative utterances fall from the lips of those best qualified 
to speak; and mute inglorious Ciceros are not tempted by the 
fussy pride of constituents to emerge from an obscurity which 
is honourable even where it is profound. 

There are certain other merits in the House of Lords as a de- 
liberative and legislative assembly, besides those of manners, 
method, and ability, which are not, perhaps, so generally recog- 
nized, but which I believe to be equally true. As a body, it is 
singularly free from whim or caprice. Its judgment may be faulty 
but is not erratic; its principles may be partial, but are not 
confused. Its emotions are confined within a safe groove, and 
do not describe furious parabolas. Fads and crotchets are dis- 
couraged, and the mongers thereof ignored. The House of Lords 
is not liable to lose its head, or to be shaken from its equilibrium 
by a breath of the lobbies. It is rarely called upon to repent its 
own vagaries because it rarely commits them. It is seldom 
romantic and never ridiculous. 

In its manner of dealing with the House of Commons the Upper 
Chamber sets an example which might, with advantage, be re- 
ciprocated. No one can fail to have been struck by the fact that 
in the squabbles between the two Houses, that have occurred 
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during the last few years, the insults, the menaces, and the abuse 
have proceeded entirely from one side. Any Member of the House 
of Commons thinks himself good enough to have a fling at the 
House of Lords. On provincial platforms this is not surprising ; 
for it is so easy, and consequently so tempting, to extract a cheer 
from the poor and lowly by denouncing the rich and privileged. 
But the same phenomenon is one of almost weekly occurrence 
within the walls of Parliament itself; and language is employed by 
Members, even the most distinguished, of the lower branch of the 
Legislature, towards the Upper, that is frequently both gross and 
unconstitutional. This is a provocation to which the House of 
Lords has never been tempted to retaliate. In the acutest 
moments of controversy with the co-ordinate Chamber, its leaders 
and its members, with scarcely an exception, have used the lan- 
guage of remonstrance, but not of affront, and have worthily 
sustained the fading traditions of chivalry in Parliamentary war- 
fare. 

I have yet another claim to make for the House of Lords, which, 
at first sight, may excite some surprise. It is this—that, on the 
whole, and more particularly on great occasions, it has shown a 
capacity for rising above class prejudices, a pure and exalted disin- 
terestedness, which, looking to the counter temptations, is deserving 
of high praise. Such a claim will be distasteful to those who are 
in the habit of denouncing the House of Lords as a cabal of selfish 
despots, devoted to the pernicious maintenance of a doomed caste, 
and yielding only to the compulsion of their own craven fears. 
Nor can I hope to carry persuasion to minds so beclouded with 
prejudice or pique. But when we remember the overwhelming 
Conservative majority at the command of Lord Salisbury, arid the 
territorial interest so largely represented in the Upper House, it 
is nothing less than astonishing that measures like Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish Land Bill of 1881, Lord Ashbourne’s Land Purchase 
Bill, and the Irish Land Bill of last Session—all measures 
directly anti-Conservative in tendency and anti-landed-interest in 
effect—should have passed into law with, comparatively, so little 
friction or delay. And when I hear the Radical demagogue pro- 
claim, with specious effrontery, that the House of Lords has never 
done aught but evil, I am tempted to inquire how it was that all 
those superlatively excellent measures on the passing of which he 
plumes himself and his Party, were ever successfully inscribed 
on the Statute-Book; and what would have been their fate had no 
good thing ever come out of Nazareth. 

Lastly, I make the claim, again perhaps an unexpected one, 
for the House of Lords, that whatever its shortcomings—and I 
shall presently speak of them with candour—it has a large and 
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still unexhausted reserve fund of popularity upon which to draw in 
times of emergency and peril. The features I have described, and 
the greater part of which are perceptible to the common gaze, 
have left an enduring impression upon the minds of the people of 
England. Sufficiently acquainted with history to know the services 
in the cause of popular rights and freedom rendered. by the House 
of Lords in time past, and sufficiently conversant with passing events 
to be able to estimate the conduct of the existing body, not by the 
sneers of infuriated opponents, but by the light of practical reason, 
they are animated by no general desire to uproot an institution 
that is at once so ancient and so serviceable. The movement for 
the abolition of the House of Lords has distinctly retrograded 
during the past few years. I doubt whether it has ever been so 
strong during the last quarter of a century as it was in 1831. The 
attempt to blow the exhausted embers into a flame during the 
famous Franchise agitation of 1884 failed signally; and since then the 
Radicals seem to have forgotten that ‘‘ Ending and not Mending ” 
was so short a time ago a prominent feature of the unauthorized 
programme. That the popular desire for the continued main- 
tenance of the House of Lords is compatible with the keenest 
possible interest in its reform, is a contention which involves no 
paradox, and which I shall now endeavour to establish. 

The meritorious features which have been found to exist in the 
House of Lords, arise partly from its constitution, but mainly from 
its conduct. The shortcomings to which I shall now allude are 
also concerned with both departments, but with the former ina 
far higher degree. As such they may be described as integral 
and essential flaws, and demand the most searching diagnosis. 

At the present moment the composition of the House of Lords 
may be summarized as almost entirely hereditary. The Bishops 
are, of course, an exception. It is also true that under the terms 
of an Act passed by Lord Cairns in 1876, and which may be 
found to enshrine a precedent of the utmost importance, two Law- 
Lords are appointed for life, or rather during the discharge of 
their functions as assessors of the High Court of Appeal; the 
life peerage separately conferred upon Lord Blackburn in the 
Session of 1887,* upon his abdication of judicial duties, being an 
indication that the original patent was limited by office and not 
by life. These are the sole exceptions to the hereditary constitution 
of the House of Lords; and while they supply us with the 
starting-point for reformatory operations, at present they serve little 
other purpose than to throw into startling relief the unmitigated 
heredity of the remainder. 

Now we have already seen that certain virtues seem to be 
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habitually associated with a legislative body thus composed. An 
inborn sense of responsibility, transmitted talents for statesmanship, 
and a native capacity for affairs, are the proud characteristics that 
have seldom been wanting in our hereditary nobility. Their 
possession should make even the Radical hesitate before he wholly 
condemns, still more before he wantonly sacrifices, a principle 
which has justified itself by such excellent fruits. At the same 
time, no one, not even the most bigoted Tory, would contend that 
a hereditary qualification is either the sole or an essential condition 
of a Senate such as we require. The crudest form in which the 
hostile argument can be stated, viz. that because A is fit to bea 
law-maker, it does not follow that A’s son B, or B’s son C will be 
similarly qualified, is sufficient to carry conviction to an uncritical 
mind. The familiar Radical syllogism that the same principle is 
not applied in other professions, and is, therefore, ridiculous in 
politics, which is the highest profession of all, is vitiated by the 
historical fact that in most professions caste does prevail to an 
extraordinary degree; that sons are brought up to the business 
which their fathers and grandfathers practised before them ; 
and that in countries and periods where the highest artistic 
excellence has manifested itself, it has commonly sprung from a 
social system organized upon the strictest lines of caste. Never- 
theless, few will assert that the hereditary basis is the ideally most 
perfect basis, or that if we were constructing a House of Lords now, 
we should frame it upon such a principle. 

Briefly put, what are the chances in favour of the eldest son 
of an admittedly qualified legislator being competent to succeed 
his father? They are made up of the following factors; youthful 
education and training, inherited faculty for public affairs, public 
school and university tuition, or possibly service in the Queen’s 
forces, early initiation in public life, and very likely apprenticeship 
in the House of Commons. 

At this moment, of the 529 lay peers, 15 dukes, 12 marquises, 
66 earls, 15 viscounts, and 84 barons, or 192 peers in all, a 
proportion of considerably more than one-third of the entire body, 
have been members of the House of Commons; 157, or less than 
one-third, have served in the army or navy. Of existing heirs to 
peerages, as many as 61 are now or have been members of the 
House of Commons; 42 of these sit in the present House. In 
other words, while more than one-third of the House of Lords have 
already qualified by past service in the House of Commons, one- 
sixteenth of the latter body are even now in process of qualification 
for their future promotion. These facilities constitute a prepara- 
tory school that is more likely to develop statesmen than any 
theoretical curriculum in the world. 
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In the opposite scale must be set the important facts that 
peerages frequently do not descend in a straight line, that it is 
only a minority of successors to a title who share the above 
advantages, that even among heirs apparent there will be many 
who decline to profit by them, and that these qualifying tests, 
besides being purely optional, are not balanced by any disqualifying 
tests on the other side. ; 

From the practical point of view, I would also point out that a 
hereditary legislative peerage (throughout this paper I am speaking 
of the peerage, not in its social or decorative, but solely in its 
political or legislative aspect) involves a reward in many cases 
quite disproportionate to the service rendered, however great the 
latter may have been. A Prime Minister rewards an active whip, 
a wealthy manufacturer who has lavished his wealth in appropriate 
directions, a successful general, or a subordinate minister who is in 
the way in the House of Commons, with a peerage; and everyone 
recognizes the personal fitness of the recompense. But that the 
remuneration in its legislative aspect should be prolonged by a sort 
of arithmetical progression into future generations, and should be, 
so to speak, revived in the person of successive recipients as yet 
unborn, seems to be as unreasonable as it is to saddle the Treasury 
with a perpetual payment to the descendants of a commander who 
has destroyed an army, or an admiral who has shelled a fort. We 
have abolished perpetual pensions, and adopted the system of 
commutation. Let us see whether a similar principle cannot be 
applied on a larger scale to political distinctions. 

So far I have endeavoured to show that whereas the hereditary 
system, as seen in operation in England, possesses certain obvious 
merits, and those of a peculiarly useful kind, it is neither a theore- 
tically perfect nor a practically equitable system. Its merits alone 
should suffice to save it from extinction ; were it not, also, that in 
England we have ever proceeded in making constitutional changes 
by the method of adaptation, and not of subversion. We have 
not abolished, or rased, or destroyed ; but, starting from the basis 
of what was, we have endeavoured by slow stages and ameliorative 
processes to mould it to the shape of what should be. Nolwmus 
leges Anglie mutare has been an accepted motto even in the 
toughest struggles for freedom. No great permanent change has 
ever been effected in the British Constitution by the agency of 
revolution. The man who is in earnest in his desire to reform 
the House of Lords will not begin by sweeping the sponge across 
the surface of the slate. There are characters inscribed upon it 
of inestimable value, and which, if obliterated, could never be 
reproduced. Those who contend for the total elimination of the 
hereditary principle are not the friends but the enemies of an 
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efficient Second Chamber. Accepting the hereditary basis as justi- 
fied both by immemorial establishment and proven utility, the 
object of the reformer should be to curtail it of excrescences, and 
compress it into purer form. 

Besides these imperfections in the essence of a hereditary legis- 
lature, it presents in practice certain notable blemishes which have 
won for it an unfortunate measure of disrepute. Though the 
House of Lords may habitually contain a considerable number of 
men gifted with eloquence, talents, and statesmanship, and though 
there may be a larger proportion of such men in its ranks than 
in those of any other cognate assembly, yet out of a total of over 
500 members thus constituted, there will always be a section 
comparatively unfitted by inclination, ability, or character to take 
part in legislative business. The management of large estates, 
provincial obligations, sport, travel, laziness, or physical infirmity, 
will have the effect of drawing away a large number of peers from 
attention to their duties in London, the more so as but little 
encouragement is given them to be present on ordinary occasions, 
the House of Lords having next to nothing to do, and as no 
penalty is attached to absence without excuse. Absenteeism is the 
first great recognized blot of the Upper Chamber. Its business is 
conducted with rare efficiency by a minority; its debates are 
monopolized by a brilliant minority of that minority. But on all 
save great occasions the majority is conspicuous by its absence, a 
fact which is only too eagerly accounted for by Radical speakers 
as being due to the superior attractions of a salmon river in 
Norway, or a yacht on the Solent. Statesmen, and not sportsmen, 
is the demand which the democracy is blatantly instructed to urge. 

And yet, in spite of the fact that the small attendance in the 
House of Lords is the feature most patent to a casual observer, 
I believe that this is not the main objection felt to it by the mass 
of the people. They are sufficiently cognizant of the working of 
our institutions to be aware that the distribution of power, and 
still more of business, between the two Houses is so unequal, as 
to provide but little scope for the activity of the Peers; whilst 
from personal experience they know that the absentee noble is 
more likely to be employed in the multifarious duties imposed 
upon him by the possession of large landed estates, than in the 
pursuit of selfish enjoyment ; and that he probably renders greater 
service to his fellow-citizens by living amongst those towards whom 
he is placed in a sort of feudal relationship, than he would do by pass- 
ing half an hour or an hour per diem on the empty benches of the 
Gilded Chamber. It is not so much the low average attendance that 
invites public reproach as the character and composition of a large 
attendance, when, owing to the issue of a peremptory whip, such 
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a muster is secured. The people see that on such occasions a vote 
of infinite importance may be decided by men whose interest in 
public affairs is intermittent and mechanical, and whose aptitute 
for sound decision may be small; that the House is crowded with 
unaccustomed figures summoned by telegram from distant shires ; 
that characters who have made themselves notorious in other and 
less creditable walks of life may sway the balance, and that the 
worst men have the same voice as the best men, the bankrupt as 
the Prime Minister, and the debauchee as the Bishop. The 
infinitesimal germ of corruption is held to leaven the whole lump ; 
and the entire assembly suffers for the social or ethical delin- 
quencies of a fraction, whom, legislatively, they can neither 
disqualify nor disavow. 

Now, in making these remarks I trust I may not be held guilty 
of any Pharisaical squeamishness or censorious cant. It may be 
retorted to me that moral character—understood in its narrowest 
sense—is not a necessary desideratum in politicians; that the 
House of Commons is no better than the House of Lords; and 
that black sheep are to be found in every flock. I answer that our 
peers are public men, and that the character of our public men is 
the property of the people; that if the House of Commons 
contains as many offenders as the House of Lords, it is the fault 
of the people who send them there, and who can remove them at 
pleasure (a reprobate in the Lower House is there for the term 
of one Parliament only, which is not necessarily renewed ; a repro- 
bate in the Upper House is there for the term of his natural life) ; 
and finally, that because all societies are imperfect, it does not 
follow that we are to fold our hands and indolently proclaim the 
ubiquity of error or the veniality of sin. It rests with the people 
to purify the House of Commons. The House of Lords must 
purify itself. . 

Absenteeism on the part of the many, and loss or lack of 
character on the part of the few, are the stains which have so far 
been traced on the escutcheon of the House of Lords. There is 
another criticism frequently passed upon it, which is not less true, 
though of greatly inferior value, and in all probability applicable 
to any Second Chamber of aristocratic complexion however consti- 
tuted. It is the charge that in the House of Lords there is a 
permanent Conservative majority, presenting a solid phalanx, 
which has it in its power to vote down any measure, however dear 
to the people, or however strongly endorsed by a Liberal House of 
Commons. The answer to this is, that there is, and ought to be, a 
so-called Conservative majority in every Second Chamber in the 
world, the forces commonly therein represented being those of 
property, position, riches and education, all of which are conserva- 
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tising in their effect; and the duties required of its members being 
those, not of agitation or propagandism, but of revision, modera- 
tion, and control. It may also be pointed out that, from whatever 
source the existing House be recruited, and however strong an 
infusion of Liberals may be poured into its ranks, the same pre- 
dominance of Conservatives will presently reappear. Few Con- 
servative Premiers have so largely increased the Conservative 
majority in the House of Lords as has Mr. Gladstone himself. Of 
the seventy-five peers whom he has created during his triple tenure 
of the Premiership, over half may be relied upon with accuracy to 
vote against him. A zealous Conservative might indeed be excused 
for recognizing in the House of Lords the fabulous place where 
grapes are to be gathered of thorns, and figs of thistles. It is no 
wonder that in later years Mr. Gladstone showed himself more 
chary of breeding Tories by the paradoxical method of ennobling 
Liberals; and that the idea of crushing the opposition of the 
majority of the Lords by a large addition to their number, which 
was so seriously mooted in 1831, has never since been authorita- 
tively entertained. It can hardly be an object of ambition for the 
commander of one army to find himself the recruiting-sergeant of 
the other. To carry a Bill over the heads of your opponents now 
at the cost of strengthening them hereafter, is an expensive 
process. It is easy enough to create peers, but it is not worth 
while creating perverts. 

The numbers and strength, however, of the Conservative majority 
in the House of Lords have been ludicrously exaggerated, and 
should not be accepted without investigation. During the last two 
years Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Scheme has, of course, swollen to 
an overwhelming preponderance the Unionist votes in the House 
of Lords; and in the debates upon the Crimes Bill of last session, 
the attenuated party of faithful peers who still clung to his skirts 
very wisely abstained from a numerical display of their slender 
files in the division lobby. Prior, however, to the introduction of 
Home Rule and the party disintegration that at once followed, the 
Liberals possessed a minority in the House of Lords, which was 
always respectable and sometimes imposing. In any debates that 
took place during Mr. Gladstone’s régime from 1880-85, on points 
other than Foreign Policy, where the peers, like all sensible 
persons, were all but unanimously against him, the Liberal Party 
were well represented, both in speech and in the division lists. 
Nor could they complain of the tyrannical use of his superior 
numbers by the leader of the Conservative party. 

That which we have been discussing is the alleged fact of the 
permanent Conservative majority in the House of Lords, admitting 
which, in a qualified sense, I have contended that it is an insepar- 
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able feature of a Second Chamber constituted like our own. The 
use or the abuse of the powers so conferred is another question. I 
have previously pointed out that the charge of the selfish or 
arbitrary exercise of these powers in the interest either of a party 
or of a class, is one from which I believe the Conservative majority 
to be singularly free. I question very much whether a social or 
landed aristocracy, invested with such suspensory functions, ever 
wielded its authority with equal moderation. I question still more 
whether a Radical majority, in a similar position, would exhibit a 
tithe of the same patriotism or restri.int. Here, however, I am 
entering upon ground, partly polemical, and partly hypothetical, 
which I desire as much as possible to avoid. 

One admission, notwithstanding, I am ready to make, viz. that 
though honourably cautious in the general exercise of their powers, 
the majority in the House of Lords have not been uniformly 
prudent in the selection of opportunities for the assertion of their 
strength. Nothing can be more undignified than a prodigious 
parade of power upon some trifling object, or more misguided than 
the emasculation or mutilation of some comparatively unimportant 
Bill. Measures are continually being sent up to the House of 
Lords, bearing upon them the peculiar impress of House of 
Commons manufacture. The imperfections of our workmanship, 
which are astonishing, let them correct; but clauses or provisions, 
inserted maybe to meet a demand of the working classes, or to 
redress some avowed anomaly, let them not, in obedience to some 
frigid principle of political economy or orthodox science, too 
abruptly excise. The petty tinkering of minor Bills is a feeble 
and foolish waste of energy, for too often it happens that the ex- 
punged clause derives fresh life and larger proportions from its 
rejection, and in a few years time has to be accepted in a more 
virulent form by those whose stomachs recoiled at a few grains of 
the original dose. Let the House of Lords reserve their battalions 
and their strength for great occasions, for subversive proposals, 
for an admitted need. At present they are sometimes very bold 
about small things, and unexpectedly timid about great things. 
They should display these qualities in an inverse order, being 
lenient where a small demand is made upon their generosity, and 
inflexible when a great principle is at stake. In this way they 
would not inflame the canker of constant and fretful irritation ; 
they would fight only for something worth fighting for, and would 
establish that steadfast hold which courage resting upon conviction 
never fails to secure upon the esteem of the people. 

It will be seen from the above that I entirely disagree with those 
who argue that the House of Lords would do well to make a more 
frequent use of its suspensory or mutilative powers. This con- 
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tention is advanced on the double ground that by habitual exercise 
the machinery of rejection would be kept in a more efficient state 
of repair, and that the opponents of the Upper Chamber would be 
less irritated by an interference which had ceased to become spas- 
modic and had become chronic; as though by constant surrep- 
titious nibbling the Lords could from time to time take a big bite 
with impunity. I dissent from this reasoning, both because the 
attitude suggested is alien to any legitimate theory of a Second 
Chamber, whose relations with the representative body should be 
those, not of petty and perpetual friction, but as far as possible of 
general harmony, and because I believe it would fail in the desired 
object, and would add neither to the dignity, the influence, nor the 
popularity of the Upper House itself. 

There is a further anomaly in the present constitution of the 
House of Lords, which would, perhaps, not have been noticed but 
for the facts which have already been described. Its numbers are 
altogether disproportionate to the work which it has to do, the 
interests which it represents, and the proper discharge of the 
functions of a Senate. The irregularity of attendance among the 
majority, and the discredit attached for reasons which have been 
mentioned to the gathering of an unusual array, have probably 
suggested to many persons the conclusion that there are more 
Peers of Parliament than is at all necessary for the purpose. But 
apart from these special considerations, which merely intensify the 
case, the number of 550 is one for which, on abstract grounds, 
there is no justification. The business of the House of Lords 
could be performed just as well by half that number; an even 
higher average of ability, and a much higher average of atten- 
dance would be secured ; no interest at present represented need 
lack its spokesman, and greater solidarity and cohesion would be- 
the result. If we look to the Senates of other countries we find 
not a single numerical parallel to our own. The American Senate 
consists of 76 members, the German Bundesrath of 58 (though 
these, as Federal Councils, cannot be claimed as strictly parallel), 
the French Senate of 300, the Italian of a little over 300. Three 
hundred, too, was the normal number of the Senate of Republican 
Rome, till it was pulled to pieces and recast by Sulla. Indeed, the 
present size of the House of Lords is only of comparatively recent 
origin. The growth of numbers, beginning with the end of the last 
century, and the prodigal creations of Pitt, has continued ever 
since. When George III. ascended the throne there were only 
224 peers; at his death there were 372. In the entire eighteenth 
century there were 505 creations, and between 1784 and 1801 Pitt 
alone was responsible for 140. In the present reign the figures 
have swollen from 439, at the Queen’s accession, to 555 to-day, 
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Liberal Premiers accounting for over 200, Conservative Premiers 
for less than 100 new creations; and the rate of increase shows no 
sign of diminution. 

I come now to a negative criticism upon the composition of the 
House of Lords, which may be found fruitful in its indication of 
possible channels of reform. Property, wealth, culture, and ad- 
ministrative experience have been named as the interests which are 
specially represented in that assembly. But they are not equally 
represented. The first two enjoy an enormous preponderance of 
power. The English nobility was a feudal order from the begin- 
ning, and has retained its territorial character ever since. Con- 
sequently, it is only natural, as it is also fit and proper, that land 
should be largely represented in the aristocratic Chamber. No 
one insisted more strongly on the value of the direct representa- 
tion of property than Lord Beaconsfield. ‘‘ What is the first 
quality’ (he said at Manchester, on April 3, 1872) “‘ required in a 
Second Chamber? Independence. What is the best foundation 
of independence? Property.” And again, at the Crystal Palace, 
on June 24, 1872: ‘‘ The liberty of England depends much upon 
the landed tenure of England, upon the fact that there is a class 
which can alike defy despots and mobs, around which the people 
may always rally, and which must be patriotic from its intimate 
eonnection with the soil.” 

To pass to the second heading. The proudest aristocracy in 
the world readily opens its ranks to new comers who make a 


-ereditable use of ample means; and the millionaire who disburses 


his treasures with liberality and prudence need never despair of 
winning a title for himself and his children. In so far as any 
criticism is demanded upon the titular recognition of riches, it 
would be that only too great encouragement is given to the social 
ambition of the plutocrat; and that a peerage is apt to be 
discredited when, as in some cases, its cost can almost be reckoned 
in £ 8. d. 

But while landed property and wealth, real and personal estate, 
have nothing to complain of in their share of the spoils, the same 
cannot be said of the two remaining classes of interests, con- 
sidered apart from them. Culture, by which I mean the highest 
education and attainments, is, no doubt, uncommonly well repre- 
sented in the groups already mentioned; though this is rather 
accidental than in the nature of things; while administrative 
experience is never wanting so long as ex-ministers and officials and 
public servants receive a peerage as the crown of a meritorious 
eareer. But knowledge, learning, and intellectual distinction, 
considered for their own sake, might well receive a much wider 
official recognition than is at present accorded to them; the casual 
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promotion of a poet, however illustrious, being a questionable 
compliment either to the Lords or to the literary class whom he is 
supposed to represent. There are scores of men of distinguished 
ability and careers, whose profession or whose disposition keeps 
them aloof from the turbid and distasteful atmosphere of the 
platform, men who write and are qualified to make history, men 
who lead public opinion in the press, men of science, men of letters, 
men of the world, who might becomingly find a place in the 
British Senate, and whose faculties would thus be dedicated to the 
public service which now too often loses them altogether. Simi- 
larly there are numbers of men whose years have been spent in the 
service of the State at home and abroad; judges, ambassadors, 
ministers, soldiers, colonial governors, and the civil servants of 
every department, whose minds are treasure-houses of official 
knowledge and ripe experience; but who now pass straight from a 
life of administrative activity, even from the chair of a pro-consul, 
to a domestic retirement which is dignified and well-deserved, but 
from which the country reaps no further gain. Occasionally a 
trumpet-note is blown from some Sabine retreat; but the world 
soon relapses into forgetfulness of a mentor who dares to be 
modest; and the knowledge that might illumine a senate, is 
buried in a suburban villa. 

The British Parliament is furthermore an Imperial Parliament, 
and is the governing body for the vast congeries of States and 
dependencies known as the British Empire. It is true that legis- 
lative functions have, in some cases, been delegated to colonial 
assemblies framed on the model of our own; but the supremacy 
and control of the Imperial Parliament in matters of Imperial 
policy is left unimpaired. And yet how pale a reflection of this 
imperial character is to be met with in the composition of the two 
Houses of Parliament. Beyond a few returned governors (who 
cannot be mistaken for colonists) and some interested persons, who 
are probably set down as crotcheteers, there are no spokesmen in 
either House for the distant branches of the Empire, other than the 
Officials and ex-officials who have been concerned in their adminis- 
tration at Whitehall. I do not, therefore, advocate, as some have 
done, a great Pan-Anglican Parliament sitting at Westminster, 
whose members shall be drawn from all parts of the British-ruled 
globe. Such a scheme is the wildest of the many chimeras that 
float before the fiery brain of the Federationist, and the pedlar in 
political constitutions. The House of Commons is not likely to 
create any opening for colonial representatives, beyond that which 
at present offers itself to men, who, like Mr. Lowe and Mr. Childers, 
have taken up their abode in England and wooed an English 
constituency. 
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But with the House of Lords the case is very different. That 
House presents precisely the opening which is required, and which 
the colonists themselves would be most likely to appreciate. A 
seat upon its benches is an object of reasonable ambition all the 
world over. It is decorous, distinguished, and free from the turmoil, 
the expense, and the exhaustion of House of Commons life. More- 
over, if such an idea would be acceptable to the colonists it would 
be equally to the advantage of the House of Lords. Recruited by 
the ability of her sons from far distant but loyal lands, she would 
speak with an authority on Imperial questions which the Lower 
House would lack, and would be looked up to with affectionate: 
reverence from the remotest corners of a world-wide Empire. 

There has been one great obstacle hitherto to the incorporation 
or increase of the three classes whom I have named, the men of 
culture, the men of public service, and the men from the Colonies. 
in the ranks of the House of Lords. It is the hereditary character 
of that Chamber ; the fact that for centuries till 1876 a patent of 
nobility was never granted without carrying with it a descent of 
the title to heirs;* and the obvious impossibility felt by every 
statesman, of conferring a hereditary peerage upon these various: 
claimants to personal distinction. If the grounds of this conclu- 
sion be inquired, not the least among them will have been the 
frequent insufficiency of means on the part of the possible recipient. 
A hereditary peerage without money to support it is an incubus. 
that few would covet. For, however honourably the coronet may 
be worn for one generation, it would suffer serious diminution of 
prestige if connected with a pauper in the second or the third. 
Wealth is, indeed, essential to the prolonged existence and influ- 
ence of a hereditary nobility; and the vitality of the English 
aristocracy has been largely assisted by its riches. 

The hereditary basis, therefore, while it has from one point of 
view proved the greatest source of strength to the House of Lords, 
has from another deprived it of the services of many able men 
whose character and attainments would have largely added to that 
strength. As long as it remains the sole door of entrance to the 
Upper Chamber, there can be no hope for those who desire to see 
a more extensive representation of the forces I have described 
upon its benches. Accordingly it is to the mitigation of the here- 
ditary system, and the adoption of some more restricted form of 
patent, that we must look, if our Senate is to become, as it should 
be, a microcosm of the trained intellect, the ywwpyzo of the Empire. 

In this article I have only cleared the ground for the main 

* It was decided in the famous Wensleydale case in 1856 that the Crown no longer 


possessed the right to create a non-hereditary peerage ; though the old existence of 
such a right, which has never been rescinded by law, cannot be questioned. 
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question, which is an examination of the lines upon which the 
Reform of the House of Lords, if it is to purge existing blots, and 
‘supply admitted deficiencies, must proceed. Let me briefly recapi- 
tulate what has been advanced. 

Constructing for ourselves a theoretical picture of the House of 
Lords as it should be, and contrasting with it the House of Lords 
as it is, we have seen that we possess a Second Chamber endowed 
with many of the essential characteristics of a competent Senate. 
We have a Chamber, whose members, drawn for the most part 
from the upper, but perpetually replenished from the middle 
classes of the nation, and representing those stable forces which 
ensure the equilibrium of a political society, have inherited the 
traditions of statesmanship, have received the best education, and 
enjoy a leisure that is well adapted to participation in affairs of 
State. We find in them a high level of intelligence, a strong sense 
-of duty, a reasonable moral independence, a healthy contempt for 
hysterics, and a praiseworthy freedom from sordid or selfish 
motives. In their public capacity we find them exhibiting some of 
the first qualities of a deliberative and legislative body, insight, 
eloquence, despatch, concentration, magnanimity, decorum. This 
combination of virtues is generally recognized by the people, and 
has been the means of procuring for them a widespread popularity 
which certain conspicuous defects have not yet seriously shaken. 
These defects, however, are both patent and perilous, and cannot 
any longer be ignored with impunity. They are as follows :— 

We observe that the constitution of this body is, with the scan- 
tiest exception, exclusively hereditary ; a system which is anomalous 
in theory, and cannot be trusted to operate with uniformity in 
practice. Accusations of neglect of parliamentary duties and 
deterioration of private character are brought, and brought with 
justice, against individual members, and react upon the entire 
assembly of which the delinquents may form but an insignificant 
fraction. The additional charge, that the decisions of this Chamber 
are permanently partisan in complexion and illiberal in aim, is an 
exaggerated one; though we find that the House of Lords has done 
something to encourage the suspicion by an indiscreet use on 
trifling occasions of powers which are ordinarily exercised with 
patriotism and prudence. Further scrutinizing its composition, we 
notice that its numbers are excessive, and conclude that the 
residuum who at present show no aptitude for public affairs, and 
some of whom are distinctly incapacitated for their undertaking, 
might very reasonably be replaced by representatives from the 
great constituencies of cultured thought, trained experience, and 
imperial connection, at present most inadequately represented in its 
ranks. The fact that the hereditary system has been mainly 
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responsible for their “exclusion, coupled with the anomalies which 
we have already discovered in its working, {guides us to the con- 
viction that, while repudiating any revolutionary project, as 
inconsistent both with our aim and with the previous evolution of 
the British State, we must yet seek in the modification of that. 
system, and in the co-option of some other plan, for a solution 
of the problem before us. 

In what way that modification is to be effected, and by whose. 
hands the problem of reform may be solved, it will be my endea- 
vour to sketch in another article. 

Grorce N. Curzon. 


P.S.—There is one question, which I have altogether omitted to 
discuss in this paper, viz., the expediency of having a Second 
Chamber at all. I have intentionally, proceeded throughout upon 
the assumption, that what is called the Bi-Cameral system is not 
merely the best, but is absolutely essential for a country with 
representative institutions, and under the control of Party Govern- 
ment. We might easily arrive at this opinion on a priori grounds 
alone, did not experience provide us with an even more conclusive 
test. England once made the experiment of dispensing with the 
House of Lords; but after a very short trial gave it up in disgust. 
America, our former pupil, but apparently our future pattern, has 
never for an instant given countenance to the Single Chamber 
heresy. Such of the States as were once infected with it, have 
confessed their error and reverted to the original model. France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and Spain are all of one mind in the 
matter. There is, at the present time, only one country in Europe, 
Greece, which is governed by a single legislative body; and any 
sceptic as to the advantages of our own system has but to takea 
ticket to Athens, and watch the Hellenic Boule in Session, to be 
cured of an illusion which is, fortunately, neither deep-seated, nor,. 
with the existing spread of education, dangerous. 
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Arter the scandalous scenes of determined obstruction and hollow 
recrimination that marked alike the opening and the progress of 
recent Sessions, the sittings of the House of Commons, as far 
as they have gone this year, seem almost decorous and business- 
like. No doubt there has been, on this occasion as on previous. 
ones, much irrelevant talk, no little extravagance of language, and 
a certain number of Divisions that might have been avoided, and 
that served no earthly purpose save to consume time. But it can- 
not truthfully be urged that the leaders of the Opposition, that 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell, have purposely lent themselves to 
the manceuvres of delay; and, when once seriously discountenanced 
by politicians of position and authority, they can hardly be 
persisted in beyond a certain and a limited range. It cannot, 
however, be affirmed that the Debates on the Address have added 
to the lustre or increased the credit of the House of Commons. 
The most satisfactory effect they have had has been to show that 
the entire body of Irish Home Rule members, even when reinforced 
by such ex-Cabinet Ministers as Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and Sir George 
Trevelyan, are no match for the Chief Secretary. Mr. Balfour, 
having proved his capacity for government and administration by 
a silent but vigorous and consistent application of the law in 
Ireland, has likewise demonstrated in debates at Westminster, that 
be is more than equal to the Parliamentary demands on his 
position. To the gross attacks directed against him by the 
venomous vulgarity of the worst of his Hibernian assailants he 
has exhibited unwavering good temper and good breeding, 
enlivened by a delicate sense of humour; and to the noisy 
generalities and vague remonstrances that form the staple of Irish 
oratory, he has replied with telling facts and crushing statistics. 
On no one occasion have his Parliamentary adversaries, clever and 
unscrupulous though they be, succeeded in taking him at a dis- 
advantage ; and, even when engaged in defending the action of 
the Executive for protecting the right of eviction exercised by such 
a landlord as Lord Clanricarde, he proved conclusively that the real 
cause of the lawless condition of the country in which these evictions 
have taken place was not the harsh behaviour of the owner of the soil 
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so much as the stimulus applied to dishonesty and violence by the 
authors of the Plan of Campaign. In fact, the tactics of the Plan 
of Campaign are very simple, and can be stated very briefly. They 
are: “Incite the people everywhere in Ireland to defy the law, and 
to compel the Executive to enforce the law and punish the law- 
breakers; and then cry aloud to Heaven and earth that the people 
of Ireland, the women and children more especially, are treated 
with revolting inhumanity.” It is an ingenious device. But it 
has to be met in two ways. In the first place, its true nature 
has to be exposed. In the second place, it has to be disregarded. 
The consequence in due course must inevitably be, that the 
women and children of Ireland will grow tired of being made 
the victims of a stage-play that has no end and brings in no 
profit. Already there are abundant signs that the tenants, 
terrified as they still are by the subterranean appliances of 
murder and maiming at the disposal of the National League, 
are becoming weary of a game in which they have ceased to 
be winners. The Debate on the Address has brought out this 
circumstance more conspicuously than before; and, for this 
reason if for no other, we shall hear less of Irish grievances 
during the present Session. 

It is plain that the Government is determined the Session shall 
be devoted to work and not to declamation, thus carrying out the 
admonition of Burke, “‘ Our business, gentlemen, is to rule, not to 
wrangle.” Accordingly, the more ardent members of the Opposition 
have shown themselves less interested, during the last three weeks, 
in what has been going on in Parliament, than in what has been 
happening outside of it. Their activity has been displayed chiefly 
in those constituencies in which an electoral contest had to take 
place, and at one time they had almost persuaded themselves that 
their extra-parliamentary energy would be crowned with the most 
encouraging results. But here again they have been doomed to 
disappointment. In West Southwark, it has to be confessed, the 
champion of Separation won a striking victory over his Unionist 
opponent, and great was the exultation over this unexpected 
triumph. Sir William Harcourt grew positively lyrical under the 
intoxicating effects of novel success, and chanted a pean and a 
prophecy after the manner of the Canticle of Canticles. The 
winter, he declared, was over and gone, and Spring had reappeared 
in the land. Alas! for the vanity of human predictions. The 
crushing defeat of the Separatist candidate at Doncaster, a typical 
constituency in the very heart of England, hitherto most faithful 
to Mr. Gladstone, blasted all these fervent hopes, and has reduced 
poor Sir William once more, for a period, to melancholy silence. 
Experience has shown that bye-elections are an untrustworthy 
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indication of the public humour, and even should Deptford, in a fit 
-of perverseness, return Mr. Wilfrid Blunt to the House of Commons, 
no importance would be attached to the circumstance by any 
serious politician. Notoriety is always of much value to a can- 
didate, and Mr. Blunt has certainly succeeded in makiag himself 
notorious. The proper attitude to assume, in judging of the 
various and varying currents of public sentiment, is the one so 
-ably set forth by Lord Randolph Churchill in the admirable speech 
delivered by him the other day at the Oxford Union. The Govern- 
ment and its supporters have before them more than five good 
_years during which to show the stuff of which they are made, and 
to break the back of disloyalty, dishonesty, and lawlessness in 
Ireland. It will be time to talk of the ‘‘ game being up,” if, at the 
end of that period a courageous, active, and unflagging applica- 
tion of the powers at its disposal have failed to produce the 
results aimed at. For our part, we adhere to the opinion that the 
Irish are the most easily governed race in Europe. But they are 
not to be governed by wheedling, hesitation, or by shilly-shallying. 

One excellent piece of work, at any rate, has already been done 
this Session by the House of Commons. It has decided, at the 
invitation of the Government, and by way of improvement in its 
procedure, to meet at three o’clock instead of at four, on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, and to take no contentious 
‘business after midnight. The practical result of this decision 
will be, we trust, that it will become the habit of the House to rise 
at twelve at the latest on those days, and that the scandal of 
sittings prolonged by a series of formal divisions till the early 
hours of the morning has become a thing of the past. It is 
perfectly certain that the House of Commons will never get 
through more work until it sits for a less number of bours; the 
duration of its debates, after a certain amount of discussion, being 
‘distinctly adverse to action and legislation. For our part, we 
heartily sympathize with, for we ourselves long since made the 
suggestion, that, save in certain exceptional instances to be rigidly 
-defined, no member shall make a speech exceeding twenty minutes 
in length; and, in course of time, the House, which is so fond of 
reforming everything else, will accept this reform likewise of its 
own bad habits. In Parliament as elsewhere, long speeches are 
-due to one or other of two causes, save where indeed they are not 
to be ascribed to deliberate obstruction. They are due either to 
the fact that the speaker has got nothing to say worth listening to, 
or that he does not exactly know what he wants to say, and so 
goes drivelling on until he finds out, if indeed he ever does so. 
Perhaps, when speeches grow shorter in the House of Commons, 
they will be curtailed likewise on public platforms, to the advan- 
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tage of everybody concerned. Another of the benefits that will’ 
ensue from the House taking no contentious business after mid- 
night, is that the overworked members of the press will be able to 
get to bed earlier, and that leader-writers who have to comment. 
on debates in Parliament will be more accurately informed 
concerning the discussion on which they pronounce judgment. 
Hitherto, they have frequently been obliged to write judicially on 
a discussion with whose character and features they were but. 
imperfectly acquainted ; and as great newspapers apparently must. 
always appear to be infallible, they not infrequently, though 
unintentionally, treat speakers in a debate with an injustice which 
is never corrected. We may be over-sanguine. But we confess. 
we begin to entertain some hope that even Obstructionists are 
getting tired of Obstruction. The more serious and practical of 
them find that it does not “pay,” and its Irish patrons and 
promoters are not numerous enough to practise it successfully 
without the aid of the English members of the Opposition. 
Before we again address our readers, we shall probably know 
whether our anticipations on this point be correct. 

To these expressions of satisfaction at the improved temper and 
ameliorated prospects of the House of Commons, we are bound to- 
add one qualifying remark. The Debate on the Address drew 
from Mr. Gladstone a speech so extraordinary, that we prefer not 
to pass on it any comment of our own. Let him be judged by the 
most able and most honourable of his former supporters in the 
press. Even as we write we find these observations in the Spec- 
tator of February 25th :— 


So far as principles are concerned, we see now no tangible or measurable distance 
between Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Gladstone. We are not sure that Mr. Gladstone him- 
self sees any. He has so completely condoned the crimes of the Land League, and 
is so anxious to set the National League at full liberty to work its will, that we 
can discover no reason at all, except the new tendency in Mr. Gladstone’s mind to 
assign separate racial leaders to the different sections of the United Kingdom, why 
a distinguished Parnellite should not take up the mantle of Liberal leader whenever 
Mr. Gladstone drops it. Nor, indeed, do we ourselves see any reason why an 
Irishman should not be Prime Minister of England again, as he was not so many 
years ago. It is not to the Irishman, as such, even as successor to Mr. Gladstone, 
that we should object. It is to the devisers of social ostracism, the tyrants who 
have poisoned domestic life, the intimidators who have strangled liberty, the pro- 
scribers of honest jurymen, the threateners of vengeance on loyal subjects of the 
Queen, that we object as rulers of any division of this Kingdom, English or Irish. 
And now that Mr. Gladstone has virtually cast in his lot with politicians of this 
kind, we hardly know that it matters much who may succeed a leader to whom 
we are still so grateful for many brilliant and patriotic services, and of whom we 
were once so passionately proud. 


The situation on the Continent during the month has been one 
of the greatest tension and the keenest interest and the colossal 
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War Game, which may at any moment be changed into a Real 
War, has been played with unflagging dexterity and vigour. At 
the beginning of the month, Prince Bismarck made one of his 
startling speeches. Ostensibly, it was delivered for the purpose 
of promoting the interests of peace ; at least, so the orator assured 
his audience, the Reichstag. The effect was only to bring home 
to the most obtuse observers the actual dangers of the position ; 
for, taken in conjunction with the Treaty between Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, published a few days previously, it proved 
beyond contest that, as we have so often explained, Russia 
cherishes designs in the Balkan Peninsula, the execution of which 
Austria cannot tolerate consistently with the simplest regard for 
its own interests, or, indeed, for its continued existence as a great 
Power ; that Italy, in the event of Russia attacking Austria 
directly or indirectly, would afford Austria a certain amount of 
support; and, finally, that, in case Austria were being worsted, 
Germany would go to the rescue, and save its ally from defeat. 
Naturally, the Chancellor did not express himself in this plain, 
brief, and categorical fashion ; for the most candid and courageous 
of statesmen, provided they have a due consciousness of their 
responsibility, cannot afford to be utterly frank and outspoken. 
It is for them rather to provide the materials from which intelli- 
gent persons may draw just inferences, than for them to state 
the conclusions in explicit language. Moreover, Prince Bismarck 
cannot and will not threaten Russia, since he has the strongest 
wish not to quarrel with Russia, so long as a quarrel can be 
avoided. The utmost he can do, in that direction, is to indicate 
to the Czar, in an indirect manner, the perils Russia will incur 
by coming to blows with Austria, which has excellent friends, and 
which Germany itself, in the last resort, cannot possibly desert 
nor leave in the lurch. 

We may, therefore, safely draw certain definite conclusions from 
Prince Bismarck’s discourse, which was, after all, only a fresh 
confirmation of what he had said several times previously. We 
may conclude—ist. That Germany abides by the Treaty of Berlin, 
which, in Prince Bismarck’s opinion, gave Russia a certain shadowy 
position of influence in Bulgaria, and that Germany will afford 
diplomatic, but only diplomatic, support to Russia, should Russia 
seek by diplomatic means to bring the political situation in Bulgaria 
more into harmony with the letter and the spirit of the Berlin 
Treaty. 2nd. That what happens in Bulgaria is of no earthly 
consequence to Germany, until something happens in Bulgaria 
which menaces the existence of Austria; and, then, Germany will 
perforce be very much interested indeed. 3rd. That there are 
other Powers, beside Austria, that are interested. in the Bulgarian 
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-and Eastern Questions, and whose business it would be to assist 
Austria, in case of need, before Austria turned to Germany for 
military aid. 

From these conclusions what necessarily follows? It follows 
that if Russia does more than seek to deal with Bulgaria and the 
Bulgarians by purely diplomatic means, Russia must do so, as far 
as Germany is concerned, at her own risk. Germany will not 
interfere to prevent the Czar from employing force to coerce the 
Bulgarians; but if, in coercing the Bulgarians by armed force, 
Russia finds itself confronted by Austria, and certain good allies of 
Austria, Russia must!consent to be beaten by them, or Germany 
will go to their assistance. 

These conclusions must, by this time, be clearly apprehended at 
‘St. Petersburg ; and no one will have the least difficulty in under- 
standing that they must needs cause the Czar and his political and 
military advisers extreme perplexity. What will the Czar do? 
Will he submit to the force of hostile circumstances ; or will he face 
the odds that are against him, and run the risks of a campaign ? 
At present, Alexander III. seems to be attempting that vid media 
which, in such circumstances, nearly always compels a man at last 
to elect one or other of the two alternatives offered him originally. 
He is tentatively seeking to recover lost ground in Bulgaria by 
diplomatic action, trusting to the promise of Prince Bismarck that 
Germany will diplomatically second him. Meanwhile, he moves 
more and more troops in the direction of the Austrian Frontier. 

In our opinion, the Czar is resorting to an exceedingly perilous 
operation. He wants the Signatories of the Treaty of Berlin to 
declare that Prince Ferdinand has no right to be at Sofia. The 
Signatories may reasonably answer that, technically speaking, 
that is perfectly true; and, because it is true, they have abstained 
from recognizing the Prince, or from holding diplomatic com- 
munications with him. But they may go on to inquire what would 
be the use of such a declaration as that proposed by Russia, unless 
and until the Powers were agreed to recommend some other Ruler 
to the Bulgarians whom the Bulgarians are likely to accept. Even 
if this initial objection to the course suggested by Russia could be 
got over, the disposition and attitude of the Bulgarians would still 
have to be taken into consideration. Why should they consent to 
part with Prince Ferdinand, more especially so long as they know 
that neither Turkey nor the Powers will employ force to compel 
them to do so? 

The diplomatic friendship of Germany for Russia, therefore, can 
be regarded only either as platonic and practically worthless, or 
as @ deliberate incentive to Russia to place itself in a position of 
irretrievable embarrassment and danger. At the same time, as 
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we feel firmly convinced that Russia will never surrender its: 
claims on Bulgaria, and as the concentration of Russian troops. 
in the west steadily continues, we are forced to conclude that, 
some day or other, Russia will resort to arms. The sole difficulty 
consists in ascertaining when that day will arrive. 

Meanwhile, France maintains a reserved and quiet attitude ;. 
and a formal Franco-Russian Alliance seems as little desired in. 
Paris as in St. Petersburg. The solution of the Eastern Ques- 
tion in the sense desired by Russia would be no advantage to- 
France. Some persons imagine that, if Italy were to assist 
Austria in an Austro-Russian struggle, France would attack Italy ; 
and they go on to inquire what course, in that event, would 
England pursue. These are speculations that may be left to- 
politicians of the Labouchere type, men more desirous of gratify- 
ing their curiosity than of taking care of the interests of England. 
As some set-off to Mr. Gladstone’s shameful relations with the- 
Plan of Campaign, it is only right to say that his utterances on 
this subject have been statesman-like and patriotic. 

Mr. Chamberlain is expected to return to England in the course: 
of March, bringing his laurels with him. Whether the United 
States Senate does or does not ratify the Arrangement which Mr.. 
Chamberlain has brought to maturity with so much patience and 
skill, his position in the eyes of his countrymen will be still further - 
advanced by his admirable labours. 


February 27th. 
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{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


Compulsory Emigration of English Paupers to Western 
Australia. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Whilst an economical fit is on the nation, and loud complaints 
are made of the burden of local taxation, in a few words the following 
scheme is submitted. 

Within the last ten years the cost of English paupers, now eight 
millions, has increased by one million, and is certain to increase, unless 
some practical plan can be devised. Every able-bodied adult under 
40, who seeks indoor relief, should (with family, if any) be compelled 
to emigrate—the cost to be defrayed out of the Poor Rate. Western 
Australia, being entirely under Imperial control, is the only colony 
where the experiment could be tried. Eight times the size of Great 
Britain and Ireland (population 40,000), “the climate one of the 
healthiest and most enjoyable in the world.” 

Outline of the scheme—the expense being rather over-estimated. 
Each settlement to consist of 1,000 persons with 100 acres each :— 


Per head 
for one year. 


Food per head, at 6d. per day . . , , ‘ . £9 


Poultry £1, seeds £1, tools £3 . ; F . : a 
Wages for road-making to buy stock with . ‘ ‘ . 5 
Clothes . ; . 65 


Cost of passage, outhing (food in ethene shove. "Why 
not utilize our war-vessels,? instead of cruising uselessly? 0 
£2,000 for doctor, assistant, clergyman, and magistrate. 


Three years’ pay here provided ° ° 2 
£1,000 for schoolmaster and two police, three vo ae 
provided : ° ° ‘ . ° ° . » & 


Cost for first year . , ° ‘ £27 
Deduct estimated cost in England , ‘ 15 


Estimated total extra cost > ° ° £12 
Some of these items not required for the women and children, so 
there would be money for other things. 
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The cost of in-maintenance of paupers, England and Wales, in 
1886, was £1,837,624. The cost of out-relief was £2,490,025. Salaries, 
£1,832,017. 

To pay for the cost of this scheme, I propose out-door relief expenses 
and salaries should be cut down gradually (we know how pauperizing 
and demoralizing this out-relief is, and its abuses ; men receive groceries 
and sell them). Cutting down a quarter of the cost of out-relief would 
be £600,000. This would pay for the emigration of 50,000 paupers a 
year at the above estimate of £12 per head. 

The first thing to be done would be to send surveyors to report on 
good sites. £5,000 a year should be devoted to an experimental farm 
for supplying the colonists with seeds and stock. 

Then, sending out 3,000 next year, 5,000 in 1890, and 10,000 in 1891, 
(those who support the experimental stage do not commit themselves 
to the whole scheme), until the number is 50,000, or even 100,000, 
yearly. This would be no tinkering work, for, at this rate, we should 
be making a distinct impression on the number of paupers (in round 
figures there are one million), for, relegated to Australia, they are got 
rid of altogether, and do not return on the rates again. 

Moreover, getting rid of those under 40 will, in time, reduce the 
number of aged poor in the workhouse—an important consideration. 

On hygienic grounds it would be desirable to remove this festering 
mass of pauperism which unfavourably leavens the community, and 
purge our slums of those who are bringing a stunted and sickly off- 
spring into the world, they, in turn, to bring forth a still more 
-degenerate progeny. 

On economic grounds also, for criminals being largely recruited from 
the pauper class, there would be a considerable saving in the following :— 
The cost of law and justice in England and Wales last year was 
£6,180,084. Add cost of police £3,571,453. 

But it will be asked, “Has the State any right to compel these 
paupers to emigrate?” On the whole, doubtless, it will be conceded 
it has the right to remove those who, from idleness and other causes, are 
likely to become, together with their families, life-long burdens on the 
rates, and that it would be guilty of neglect if it did not endeavour to 
remove this moral and physical canker. 

Suppose, on the other hand, we decide to continue the present system. 
(The population will double in fifty years.) The Poor Rate increases, 
the paupers increase, the money is frittered away with no dejinite result. 
Whereas if this plan be adopted, instead of doubling with the popula- 
tion and becoming sixteen millions, the Poor Rate might remain about 
as now, viz. eight millions. 

Many emigration schemes are brought forward. It may, perhaps, 
be admitted, this scheme has at least one merit—that it will literally 
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cost nothing beyond what is now being expended. In ten years’ time, 
then, we ought to be “‘ emigrating” 100,000 paupers ; in fifty years we- 
should have got rid of about five millions. I submit that what Italy 
can do in the way of “assisted” emigration we can do, espe- 
cially if it entails no extra expense. The Morning Post, Jan. 18th, 
stated—“ In case of Italian vessels trading west of the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, the subsidy paid by the Italian Government will, as near as can 
be, equal the whole cost of the voyage. In November and December 
1887, 50,000 emigrants sailed for South America, or at the rate of 
more than 250,000 annually.” 

In the previous year 300,000 Italian emigrants landed in the Argen- 
tine Republic. 

The farms of the first settlers should be rent free for life, on condition 
of working a month each year on public roads, with the right of be- 
queathing by will a transferable lease for twenty-one years; the rent 
to be decided by the Land Board. 

Thus, the land would not be sold, but remain a valuable asset for the 
future extension of this scheme, and for railways, forestry, irrigation 
works, harbours, fisheries. 

A railway could be made cheaply for the first settlers. For instance, 
the West Australian Land Company is constructing a line from 
Beverly to Albany, 244 miles, for £800,000, i.e. £3,200 per mile. 

As has been said, Western Australia has few inhabitants. By send- 
ing our surplus population (who would become our customers) we 
should increase Australian strength, which would not require so much 
assistance in case of war. Besides, it is a source of weakness to Eng- 
land to have such a large area of territory to defend. 

The writer would also make this suggestion. Prohibit spirits entirely 
in Western Australia (or north of the 26th parallel of latitude), com- 
pensating the present publicans partly in cash, partly in land. Wine, 
however, might be produced. 

Now, however averse we may be to those teetotallers who try to force 
their opinions on everyone, why should we not provide one corner of 
our empire where this blasting and withering curse cannot enter in, 
with its train of crime, poverty, and insanity? Surely the rest of our 
empire is wide enough for spirit-drimkers. We can legislate to pro- 
tect ‘‘ native races” from this curse—why not legislate for our own ? 
It would be especially necessary for the class whose interests we are 
discussing. And it may be as probable as not that when the colony can 
legislate for itself, it will endorse and not reverse this policy. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 

Eversley, South Park Road, Ricuarp VaRLEy. 

Harrogate, Feb. 6, 1888. 
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Retiring Pensions for the Clergy. 


To tHe Eprrors or tue ‘“‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

A word of apology is due perhaps for introducing into the pages 
of the National Review a subject which may appear better suited to the 
columns of The Guardian or the Church Quarterly. The National 
Review as an important organ of the Conservative party is of necessity a 
foremost defender of the National Church ; in order to defend we/must, 
if it be necessary, reform; and I shall endeavour to point out that the 
establishment of an adequate system of clergy pensions is a reform 
essential to the well-being, not of the clergy only, but of the Church at 
large. 

That it is essential in the interests of the clergy goes almost without 
saying. Out of some 20,000 clergy, about 5,800 are curates, for 
whom there is absolutely no provision in case of sickness or old age. 
More than 8,600 are incumbents of small benefices, with incomes of less 
than £120 net. For these, in the event of their retirement, there is a 
generous provision—made at the expense of their successors—of about 
the wages of a farm labourer. 

It is unfortunate that the direct personal interest of the clergy in this 
matter is in inverse proportion to their weight and influence. It is the 
weak who suffer, and because they are weak, they suffer without redress. 
If the bishops could be brought face to face with the contingency of 
living in retirement on a pittance of £80 or £40 per annum, the estab- 
lishment of an adequate pension fund for the clergy would very soon be 
brought within the range of practical politics. But 

Suave mari magno turbantibus #quore ventis 

E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem. 
and because the position of the ‘superior clergy” is secure, they are 
backward to take up arms against the sea of pecuniary troubles which 
threatens to overwhelm their less fortunate brothers. 

But if in the interests of the clergy a retirement fund for the aged and 
infirm amongst them is sorely needed, it is certainly no less needed 
in the interests of the Church at large. In the first place it is of 
immense importance that there should be found a sufficient supply of 
fit and proper persons to serve in the sacred ministry of the Church. 
But it is perfectly certain that numbers of young men, in every way 
fitted to take orders, are prevented from doing so by the knowledge that 
after a life of devoted service they may find themselves practically 
penniless. In the army, the navy, and the civil service, some pro- 
vison will be made for them; as lawyers, doctors, or merchants, they 
will have a fair chance of making provision for themselves. In the 
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service of the Church of England no provision will be made for them, 
and they will have a very slender chance of making fair provision for 
themselves. It is beside the point to say that men who are properly in 
earnest do not enter into these calculations of ways and means. 
Earnestness is not incompatible with common prudence. Besides, the 
clergy of the Church of England are not, happily, a celibate clergy ; and 
those who for themselves might even dare to face the risk of grinding 
poverty, draw back when they reflect that they may not face it alone. 

Again, the evil of unprovidedness, which hinders many fit men from 
entering the service of the Church, hinders many unfit men from 
leaving it. 


Solve senescentem mature sanus equum ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus. 


The Church of England will do well to lay that advice to heart. 
Lord Cowper's clause in the defunct Church Patronage Bill was, no 
doubt, a well-meant attempt solvere senescentem equum—to get the old 
horse out of harness. It was insufficient, and it was premature. It 
seems a little strange that the House of Lords should have concerned 
itself only with the parochial clergy. If three parishioners were to 
have power to bring about the removal of an incompetent incumbent, it 
would have been reasonable to provide that three clergymen should 
have power to remove an incompetent bishop—a rara avis, no doubt, 
but not entirely unknown. Nor is it easy to see why incompetent 
deans and canons were left undisturbed, unless indeed it was assumed 
that their functions are not beyond the strength even of an octogenarian 
invalid, and that the emoluments of some high offices in the Church 
afford convenient pensions for superannuated clergymen who are no 
longer capable of active service. Moreover, it was premature to adopt 
the principle of compulsory retirement until a fair provision has been 
made for those who are compelled to retire. Compulsory retirement 
without pension must inflict an intolerable grievance upon most 
deserving men. And yet, after all, what grievance could be more 
intolerable to a conscientious clergyman than that he should be left, as 
he is now, to choose whether he will remain in his cure and ruin his 
parish, or resign it and ruin himself? 

But what is to be done? I take it for granted that no scheme of 
clergy pensions, which is purely eleemosynary, has any chance of 
success. Such schemes have been tried and found wanting. The 
question arises, therefore, ‘‘ Shall every clergyman be compelled to pro- 
vide for the contingences of sickness and old age, or shall this provision 
be voluntary?” There can be little doubt that a National Clergy Pen- 
sions Fund, to be entirely successful, must be made compulsory. Every 
man who takes Orders should be compelled, as Indian civil servants are 
compelled, to put aside a certain sum as a provision for old age and 
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infirmity. Now it is probable that if pensions of £150 per annum were 
offered, at least two-fifths of the clergy who attain the age of sixty-five 
would apply for them; and, in order to give pensions of £150 per 
annum to those, it would be necessary that every clergyman should, 
from the age of twenty-four, pay an annual premium of £6 till the age 
of sixty-five, or rather, I should say that this amount of premium would 
be required if each of these surviving clergymen claimed his pension 
immediately on attaining the age of sixty-five. This, of course, would 
not be so. Some would retire at seventy, some even later. It may, 
therefore, be safely assumed that a premium of £4 per annum, or a 
little more, would suffice for all practical requirements. And this pay- 
ment might be very much reduced. In the first place the amount is 
calculated on the assumption that the clergy will have to do everything 
for themselves. But certainly they may with justice expect some help 
from the laity in a matter which concerns the interests of the Church at 
large. Again there are at the present time no less than 228 clerical 
charities, possessing funded property to the amount of nearly 1} millions, 
and an income of more than £150,000 per annum, a considerable part 
of which would be available for our present purpose, although the 
larger part, no doubt, belongs to the widows and orphans of the 
clergy. 

There is also another means of lightening the proposed tax upon the 
clergy, viz. the abolition of the taxes which the clergy already pay, in 
the form of fees, for the support of a host of officials who most 
assuredly ‘‘ never would be missed,” at any rate, by the clergy, who are 
taxed to maintain them. Such are the registrars, chancellors, appa- 
ritors, bishops’ secretaries, record keepers, sealers, et hoc genus omne. At 
the present time a clergyman is taxed at ordination, he is taxed when 
heis licensed to a curacy, he is taxed when he is instituted to a benefice, 
he is taxed when he resigns it, he is taxed year by year at episcopal and 
archidiaconal visitations, to say nothing of the iniquitous taxation 
which goes on under the Dilapidations Act, and the taxes which he 
pays to the bountiful but rapacious Queen Anne. 

If we take into account the help which may be expected from the 
laity, the funds at the disposal of existing charities, and the relief which 
may be afforded by the abolition of wholly unnecessary fees, it is 
certain that a scheme of compulsory taxation for the purposes of a 
pension fund need not involve any great hardship to the clergy. 

Unfortunately, any scheme of compulsion would require parliamen- 
tary sanction. Someone at the Portsmouth Church Congress observed 
that it would take twenty-five years to obtain the necessary Act of 
Parliament ; and then, as compulsion could only be applied in the case 
of the newly-ordained, it would be forty years more before the Act 
began to take effect ; ‘‘and where,” he pathetically added, ‘ shall we all 
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be then?” It is certainly true that compulsion cannot be applied 
to-day or to-morrow, and we need to do something at once. 

And something has already been done. There are diocesan clergy 
pension funds existing in several dioceses, and in several other dioceses 
active steps are being taken to establish such funds. But, especially 
worthy of notice is the Clergy Pensions Institution, a central and 
national fund which may be described as founded on self-help, and built 
up by charity. Each member of this Institution is obliged to purchase 
for himself an annuity payable at the age of sixty-five. But, in addition 
to this annuity each member upon becoming unbeneficed will receive an 
augmentation of his annuity from a fund provided by voluntary contri- 
butions. At present the amount of this augmentation is, of course, 
uncertain, as it depends entirely upon extraneous support, i.¢e., upon the 
liberality of the laity and the wealthier clergy. It will be observed, 
therefore, that the Clergy Pensions Institution is neither purely eleemo- 
synary, nor purely self-supporting. Its success depends both upon the 
number of its members, and also upon the amount of its augmentation 
fund. 

The Institution, if fairly supported, will unquestionably render the 
greatest service to the Church. At the same time the existence of a 
central fund does not, by any means, render the establishment of local 
diocesan funds unnecessary. The Committee of the Clergy Pensions 
Institution have themselves issued a memorandum in which it is pointed 
out that neither the central fund alone nor diocesan funds alone will 
fully meet all requirements. In cases where charitable aid has to be 
granted, a diocesan fund is most applicable, because its committee will 
possess a local knowledge of individual circumstances. A diocesan 
fund, moreover, by awakening local interest, is able to attract support 
which would be wanting to a central fund. There are springs of local 
generosity which must be tapped where they arise, for they will never 
reach the river of national benevolence. At the same time it would be 
most unfortunate if the multiplication of local funds should weaken the 
support given to the central fund. It is therefore most important that 
the local funds should be brought into such relations with the central 
fund that while the former are strengthened by their connection with 
the latter, the latter may not be weakened by the growth of the 
former. In order to secure this two-fold object, it is suggested that 
there are three courses open to local committees. 1. They may help 
necessitous clergy to pay the premiums required by the Central Institu- 
tion ; (2) they may purchase from the central fund immediate retiring 
pensions for clergymen already aged and infirm ; and (8) they may pay 
wholly or in part for additional annuities, i.e., over and above the 
pensions allotted by the Clergy Pensions Institution out of the general 
fund. 
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A few words will suffice to explain each of these objects. 1. It is 
certainly most important that very poor clergy should be assisted, at 
any rate in times of need, to pay the premiums required by the Central 
Institution. At the present time it is an unfortunate fact that the 
poorest clergy have not as a rule joined the Institution. In other 
words the Institution has failed, by itself, to attract the very men who 
would most benefit by joining it. Itis obvious that the Institution caunot 
adjust its premiums to meet the needs of particular cases. But a local 
fund may very well do this by undertaking to pay a portion of the 
necessary premiums in cases which are locally known to be necessitous. 
It should be added that this part-payment of premiums has been sug- 
gested by the ‘‘ Bangor system ” of aided insurance, which has been so 
successfully inaugurated in the Welsh diocese. 

2. By the second suggestion, that local committees should purchase 
immediate annuities for clergymen already aged and infirm, it is intended 
that local charity may step in to help those who have not possessed 
those opportunities of self-help which are now offered. It is not meant 
that any hope should be held out for the future that help will be given 
to those who shirk the duty of helping themselves. 

3. The third suggestion, which appears to me the most important, 
contemplates the contingency that there may be for some time but small 
additions from the general augmentation fund to the annuities purchased 
by the clergy themselves, and points out how in certain cases a further 
augmentation may be secured by means of the funds at the disposal of 
local societies. The latter may purchase from the central Institution 
in respect of all or any of its members, who are members also of the 
central Institution, additional deferred annuities payable from the age 
of sixty-five. These annuities will be the property of the local society, 
which will proceed to grant pensions to those of its members only, who 
being above the age of sixty-five resign their benefices, or being un- 
beneficed are unfit for active duty. The annuities received on account 
of non-retiring members will, presumably, be distributed among those 
who become eligible by retirement. It is probable that a society which 
could afford to purchase for each member a deferred annuity of £20 
would in this way be enabled to grant retiring pensions of £60 to £80 
per annum. And as the pensioner would be also a member of the 
central Institution, he would receive a total pension of $75 to £95 plus 
the augmentation from the central fund. 

The subject of clergy pensions is under the consideration both of 
Convocation and the House of Laymen. It is to be hoped that their 
consideration will be productive of the best results. Certainly it is high 
time that a resolute effort should be made to remedy a grievous defect 
in the organization of the Established Church. The position of the 
Church is seriously weakened by the mere possibility that an important 
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parish may be left to the charge of a minister, who by reason of age or 
infirmity, is wholly unfit to perform the duties required of him. Yet 
how will you apply the remedy? Even that stern avenger of abuses, 
the aggrieved parishioner, will scarcely find it in his heart to turn 
penniless upon the world the aged minister whose only fault it is that 
he has ministered too long. Let the laity help the clergy to procure a 
suitable provision for those who have served their generation. Then, 
but not till then, can laymen complain if they are sometimes left to the 
pastoral care of superannuated imbecility. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
H. Grorce Morean. 


Currency and Prices, 


To tHe Eprirors or tHE ‘‘ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is possible that the actual amount of the metallic currency of 
the world is the chief cause of the low price of commodities, which is 
now all but universal. The amount of the precious metals, together 
with the quantity of goods for which they are exchangeable, are the 
main factors of the problem. British capital is most abundant, but 
money is amongst the things that have all but vanished away. Itisa 
far cry to the middle ages; but Professor Thorold Rogers tells us that, 
during 280 years before the discovery of America, the average price of 
wheat in England was less than 6s. per quarter—one fifth of the present 
price—and the labourers wage one penny per day, with food costing 
another penny.* These low prices seem to have been owing to the 
scarcity of specie. From 1800-1820 the average price of wheat was 
98s. 6d. per quarter, but during that period we used inconvertible notes. 
The adoption of the gold standard in 1816, together with the return to 
specie payments in 1819, caused a fall in prices of 45 per cent., and in 
rental value of 33 per cent. by 1822. The abundance of gold, which 
was obtained thirty years later, brought up prices and rents nearly to 
the former standard, and made the disuse of silver a matter of indif- 
ference for the time. As the world’s supply of gold has fallen off from 
thirty, to twenty millions sterling per annum since 1870, the scarcity of 
gold—being our standard of value—has caused an appreciation thereof. 
According to modern dictionaries, appreciation is a rise in value, and, 
therefore, a greater purchasing power in the sovereign; which buys 


* Etght Chapters on Work and Wages, p. 1. 
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more silver, and more of commodities generally, just as the quarter of 
wheat will buy more gold when the world’s crops have been much below 
the average. Other nations have followed our evil example in rejecting 
silver, the banks are unable to issue notes for lack of gold; the note 
circulation of England was 20s. 5d. per head of population in 1844, and 
is now less than 10s. per head ; the lack of currency is further increased, 
inasmuch as British trade doubles in twenty years; we are thus vainly 
striving to do a given amount of mercantile work with about one-sixth 
of the requisite currency.* We have more gold in circulation than in 
1844, but that is steadily diminishing. The combined yield of gold and 
silver is greater than ever, but we starve in the midst of plenty. The 
yield of silver is now greater than that of gold by 25 percent. Of the 
world’s currency seven-fifteenths is silver, and of the British metallic 
currency only one-seventh. More than half our population are of the 
fair sex ; it would cause much confusion and injustice if their share of the 
work was limited to one-seventh of the whole work to be done. 

It is alleged that the low prices of farm produce are owing to the 
want of protective duties, but the fall in the value of our exports is not 
less than in that of imports; we find steel lower by 75 per cent., pig 
iron 66, coal 30, salt 30, cottons 26, woollens 25 per cent., the average 
being 42 per cent., which is not exceeded by the average fall in farm 
products. Those who send us breadstuffs, meat, and wool, have to 
submit to a fall of 40 per cent. in prices, but these artificially reduced 
prices are unprofitable all round. They reduce the rental and selling 
value of land, but the appreciation of gold increases all debts and fixed 
payments, as it takes more goods to buy the sovereigns. If British 
landed estate, which was estimated at 2,000 millions sterling, has fallen 
by 25 per cent., there is a loss of 500 millions. Other interests may 
have suffered in like manner to the amount of 700 millions, or 1,200 
millions sterling in all; if we distribute this loss over the past sixteen 
years, it amounts to 75 millions sterling perannum. This is no random 
guess, but the result of careful inquiry and calculation. While we are 
thus affected, our colonies and India, which send us wheat, wool, or meat, 
have to supply 40 per cent. more thereof to pay interest on their loans. 
There are two methods of making silver do its proper commercial work, 
namely, increasing the size of such coins, so as to meet gold half-way ; 
or issuing certificates, as in America, for sums payable in silver at the 
Treasury—with us, say at the Bank of England. Such notes might be 
current, say at 25 per cent. discount. Increasing the size of the silver 
coins, and the amount of legal tender, would probably suit best in 
Britain, together with the use of one-pound notes. The present discount 
against silver is about 28 per cent., but gold may be considered as much 


* Our imports and exports were £9 14s. per head in 1854, and £20 11s, 10d, in 
1874, 
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above as silver is below its natural value. If the Indian and British 
coinage were identical, and that metal made available as proposed above, 
the exchange would be reduced to one per cent., as that would defray 
the cost of transmitting the actual coin. Such coinage might have the 
Indian device on one side, and the British on the other. 

We have seen above that our exports and imports are about equally 
lessened in price, and inasmuch as our imports are in excess, we are 
gainers; but our loss is many times greater, through land, mines, 
manufactories, and shipping being idle, or worked at a loss. Low 
prices are of little avail to those who are out of work. The cost of 
renovating our coinage (including the light gold coins) as proposed 
above, would be at once recouped, as could be fully shown if your space 
permitted. Our system of currency—like the former Corn Laws— 
benefits a few, at the cost of the vast majority. 

I am, Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 

Cheltenham. Cuartes WIison. 
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